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THE TAMING OF SYLVIA 


By Elizabeth Duer 
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Grandpapa got lots of money for are waxed in the most fetching points. 
the old house, which was only natural, And when he laughs his teeth are 
seeing it was on acorner. Old Mr. like a boy’s, and ‘all his own, too. 
de Trasque came in the day we re- Maybe you can guess how old he is 
ceived the offer, and Grandpapa said when I say he would have been re- 
how he hated the upro cing: butadded, tired from the pete last year if he 
‘*Who could afford to refuse five hun- had not resigned twenty years ago. 
dred thousand dollars?’ I wonder why the course of fashion 


‘¢You can, General, and I’d thi 1 


nk in New York takes its way eastward. 
dc 


it damned respectable of you to There seems no especial reason for it. 
it, too,” retorted Mr. de Trasque. The West Side is equally attractive 


‘‘There isn’t such a thing as an old where it skirts the Park, and as for 
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family house in the city of New York the Riverside, it is the most beautiful 
Every second generation is so gree dy residential quarter that any city can 
for money that it would throw the boast of; and yet the palaces of the 
bones of its ancestors into the ashcart West Side are not the homes of old 
if the graves were needed for business New Yorkers nor even of the ultra- 
purposes.” fashionable newly rich. Perhaps one 

‘‘'That is all nonsense,” said Grand- explanation may be found in the situ- 


apa. “I’m not going to held on to ation of the clubs, which are more 
I : F g oT 
property till it’s past its prime, to accessible trom the cast, I know life 
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would be colorless to Grandpapa if he 
could not start his day at the Union, 
happen in at the Knickerbocker, keep 


his saddle horses at the Riding Club 
and play his whist every evening at 
the Metropolitan. The last named 
club is so convenient to our new house 
that I mean to dine there with Grand- 
papa every other Sunday evening 
when the cook goes out. 

We have built with the idea of en- 
tertaining, and the main floor is rather 
formal, with great drawing-rooms and 
a ballroom, and a dining-room oppo- 
site the front door, with the nicest 
conservatory on one side. Upstairs a 
library stretches nearly across the 
front of the house, and here we really 
live and move and have our being, 
which means afternoon tea. 

I haven’t many female friends (only 
Sally Van Boskirk and Mrs. Lyon 
Brassey, a widow taking lots of no- 
tice), because Grandpapa thinks poorly 
of women. He says they gossip and 
make mischief by repeating, and they 
have no sense of honor, and so he had 
me educated with Bobby de Trasque, 
old Mr. de Trasque’s second son. We 
shared all our tutors, and I can read 
Greek and Latin at sight and do my 
trigonometry just as well as Bobby; 
and I can skate and ride and box and 
fence; but I do not know one sin- 
gle feminine accomplishment, unless 
French can be soconsidered. Mamma 
was a Frenchwoman, and before her 
death I spoke no other language. 
But if one weighed Bobby’s talent for 
gossip against any woman’s I! know, 
the scales would bounce the lady high 
in the air. 

The afternoon on which my story 
opens Bobby and I were in the library 
waiting for the General to come home 
to tea. The room was lighted only 
by a great fire of seacoals, but it 
roared and glowed till the farthest 
corner dismissed its shadows. The 
tea table, brilliant with well-kept sil- 
ver, was drawn up beside a low chair, 
and close to that shrine of cakes and 
hot muffins our enormous bandy- 
legged bulldog leaned his expectant 
jowl on the rim of the salver. 

The room is handsome, though 
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rather quiet in coloring, the orna- 
ments few in number but each one 
beautiful and perfect of its kind, and 
the wall spaces above the low book- 
cases filled by an admirable coilection 
of modern paintings. Our master- 
piece, however, occupies the panel of 
the chimney-place. It is a portrait 
of my father, Sylvan Stirling, dead 
before my baby eyes opened on the 
world, but as much alive in the heart 
of my erandfathe r as if they still loved 
and quarreled and made friends again. 
He had been painted in a velvet- 
een shooting-jacket, with his hands 
plunged deep into the pockets of h 
knickerbockers; the attitude was fu 
of vitality and strength; the face— 
how shall I describe the face! First 
it fixed your attention, then it won 
your heart, then it lived in your mem- 
ory forever. The lines of the mouth 
and chin were exquisitely modeled 
and feminine in their tenderness, the 
nose straight and short like a Greek 
athlete’s, the green-gray eyes danced 
with fun, and the well-shaped head 
was crowned with close-cut curls of 
pale-red hair. 

I stood with my back to the fire, 
lifting first one and then the other 
wet sole of my walking-boots to the 
grateful warmth, for I had been out 
and it wasraining. This was a favorite 
position with me, for it flattered my 
vanity to draw attention to the resem- 
blance I bore to my father; and many 
a scolding have I escaped by manag- 
ing to direct Grandpapa’s eyes from 
Sylvia below to Sylvan above. 

The evening papers and the Gen- 
eral’s letters, which had accumulated 
during the day, were neatly arranged 
on the writing table. Bobby swept 
the whole batch with the tail of his 
eye (I quote his language, which is 
more descriptive than mine) and lit 
on one with a French stamp. 

** Look here, Syl,” he cried, ‘‘ isn’t 
this your Grandmother de Treville’s 
writing? What do you bet she isn’t 
coming out here to stir up Hail Co- 
lumbia?” 

‘*Of course she’s coming,” I an- 
swered, sulkily; ‘‘ this is to tell Grand- 
papa by which steamer. Won't you 
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have tomind your p’s andq’s!”, Iadded. you some tea? So good of you to 
‘Instead of bolting up stairs the mo make such a pleasant ] 1 tor me; 1 
ment the front door’s opened andsing- leaves Grandpapa free for his whist at 
ing out: ‘Oh, Syl!’ you will have to the club.” 
ask for the Countess and convey to her Her face fell. ‘*‘I had hoped Gen- 
that speech with Miss Stirling would * a 
be precious to 1. 

‘* Sort of bold in the old lady, ain’t 
it?” said B« DY, settling sell ont 





4 ] can do to assist 
asure. Might we not 
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ive you a series of 
1e St ason?” 
ch ipe ron,” I said, 
but evidently 
l our little secret.” 
us, and I 
red color. ‘*Ts the 
hoosing or the Gen- 
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imagine anything 
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id, with the air of 
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to hide a discovered 
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vhat I have been for- 
just yet.” And the 


much to the lady’s 
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It was Mrs. Brassey—boundin; later the Gen- 
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stairs while Stubbs was throwing open eral appeared, blooming from 
the drawing-room door for her. The his walk home th1 wind and rain. 
liberties woman allows herself! I picked up the Countess’s letter and 
I meant to be impertinent. flung myself upon him with it. 

‘* Not in Aere, Mrs. Brassey. Have ‘“You have come at last!” I 
you tried his bedroom?” said, ‘‘and here is a letter trom 

‘‘Sylvia!” she gasped,in a shocked Grandmamma de Treville which has 
voice, holding her feather boa before been maddening my curiosity for 
her brazen face. ‘‘If you were not hours. Read it quickly, please.” 
such a child I should be annoyed with ‘When I was young,” said the Gen- 
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you. I particularly wish to see your’ eral, nodding ‘‘how d’ye do” to Bobby, 
grandfather about taking you to the ‘‘among well-bred people the outside 
play this evening.’ of a letter was as sacred from prying 

‘* He will soon be in,” I answered, curiosity as the inside,” and he laid 
much mollified, for I love the the- the letter face downward on the table 
atre. ‘‘In the meanwhile, may I give and still further asserted himself as 
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made our 

Robert seem stoggy. I began to wish 
his last impression of me, the afternoon 
went away, had not been when I 

is waltzing with Bobby on roller 
ites in the middle of the asphalted 
ide street to the music of a hand 


organ. 
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As the week wore on I noticed that 


Grandpapa was a little nervous lest 
P| 7 
oper care should not be taken to 


imma de Treville’s ar- 
as possible. A bed- 
bathroom were 
prepared for her, and orders left with 
the telegraph office that a despatch 
should be sent to the house the instant 
the vessel was re ported. Up to bed- 
time on Friday night no news had 
come, and I went to sleep hoping we 
might at least breakfast in 
Soon after midnight, however, 
there was a peal at the doorbell, and 
I put on my wrapper, meaning to call 
one of the but as I opened 
my door I General, in his 
quilted silk dressing-gown, scurrying 
down the front while the cord 
1 rment flapped 
p behind him. I 
door open and shut and 
then his mounting the 
tair. Coming out the hall, I 
isked the news, and he handed me the 
despatch. ‘‘Steamship Campantza will 
probably,” said the cautious operator, 
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‘ sani? na 
room, boudoir and 


get our 


servants, 


saw tne 


stairs, 
ar 


‘ . 
1d tasseis of the ga 


from step to step 
heard the 


slowly 


step 


int 
into 


' ‘*be at her dock at 7.30 Saturday 
morning, unless detained at Quaran- 
tine.” 

i ‘*You will want coffee at half-past 


x,” I began, but he interrupted me. 
‘*Go directly 1 to bed and get 
ali the sleep you can. I will attend to 
the orders myself.” 

Most male housekeepers would hesi- 
tate before venturing on the ticklish 
undertaking of rousing a sleeping 
cook to change the breakfast hour; 
but not so the General. He switched 
on the electric lights, and remarking, 
‘There ought to be a bell here that 
connects with the servants’ quarters,” 
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he began fumbling with all the but- 
tons he could find. I got so interested 
in his performances that I crept out 
into the passage to see what he would 
case there was no response to 
his summons. Evidently his house- 
hold had good consciences and slept 
soundly, for no one answered. The 
General began an ascent, and walking 
warily down the fourth-story corri- 
dors, he called Stubbs, the butler, 
whose room, he seemed to imagine, 
was the one nearest the staircase. 
His knock met with no response, so 
he softly opened the door, and the 
light, falling on the bed, disclosed the 
disheveled head of the under-house- 
maid, who, roused from sleep, relieved 
her feelings ‘‘ by letting a yell,” to 
quote her own picturesque language. 
The General beat a hasty retreat, his 
own modesty being even more offended 
than the housemaid’s, and once more 
scanning the passage he saw a large 
pair of low shoes outside a door on 
the opposite side. 

‘*T should know Stubbs’s hoofmarks 
anywhere,” he said, aloud. ‘‘ This 
time there’s no mistake,” and he 
opened the door boldly and was walk- 


do i1 


ing in, when a female voice ex- 
claimed: 

‘*Stubbs, get up; here’s the Gen- 
eral calling you. Go your ways, 


General; I'll send him to you in five 
minutes. ”’ 

Grandpapa nearly fell backward. 
He muttered to himself: ‘* Stubbs, of 
all people!” He seemed to think— 
but, of course, I don’t know what he 
seemed to think, though I felt it was 
time I stopped playing Peeping Tom 
and came to the rescue, even if I got 
scolded for disobedience. 

‘‘Mrs. Stubbs will make it all 
right, Grandpapa,” I assured him. 
‘* You remember that Stubbs married 
the cook when we were away last 
Summer, don’t you?” 

‘‘Of course I remember it,” he 
said, crossly. ‘*‘Whyshould you sup- 
otherwise?” and he _ looked 
searchingly at me, to make sure I was 
the fool that all men require unmar- 
ried females to be. 

At seven the next morning we were 
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Grandpapa was so |! 
me on board the momer 
ways were secured tl 
Paul, and was appare1 
Grandm 1) 17 , t ’ for it was like 
looking for a needle in a haystack 
Fifteen, twenty, twenty-five minutes 
passed, and she did not put in an ap- 
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artist. They Tre ce a pair of old 
children dr ] was not 
allowed to iss till the 


whole transformation was accom- 
plished. First they fluffed and curled 
my tawny mane and piled it on top of 
my head, then they tried 
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book, the Rig Veda, seems especially 


dear to Oriental scholars.” 

‘*No,” he answered, ‘‘it is the 
Puranas. They are the sacred books 
of legends of the inferior gods and 
heroes of Hindostan. Would you al- 
low me to send you acopy of my little 
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Here I made a face at him when he 
v t looking So much propriety 
suffocated m 
rT - eumeians nd i meee 
Ah, perhaps rt, e answered, 
with a shade of ann nce in his voice 
‘‘T had f tten t difference be- 
tween milk and strong meat.” 
’ . } ) ] } ft 
| 1 afraid Paul has not often 
found—relaxation t us say, in the 
, 
company of young girls. He seemed 
alternately lured an rep ed by 
) ) 
“ 
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Grandmamma hastened to turn the 


conversation into less personal chan- 


nels, and we were deep in the discus- 
sion of the coming opera season when 
a note was brought to the Countess 
I ring an immediate answer She 
excused herself and broke the seal. 
‘It is from somebody who signs 
herself *‘ Adelaide Brasse¢ y ; She 
hopes to call on me very soon, and 
begs in the meanwhile that you and I 


and the General will go with her to 
e Horse Show on Monday evening 
Who isshe, Sylvia? A Missora Mrs.? 


ne connec- 





friend, or is she so 


- + . | 4 . 
more closely connected with the Gen- 
eral. And I went off into a little 
squeal of laughter at my own wit 


g ’ ; 
The Countess was genuinely shocked 
Little French misses are not so so- 
phisticated, I take it. At any rate, I 

uicl prevented from com- 
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Russias. The Countess andI followed the chance of 














tesimal 
I surveyed the moving crowd with 
interest, w« ( rine how soon I snot d 
ome , + WwW ine +} no 
see s e I knew. (¢ t g I 
} 7 } 1 +7 } na + + . +} 
nopead and prayed, and at was that 
( | S\ wouk not come to 
speak to S I was overcome with 
- = . { — had 
Ss 1 \ 1 a nignts sicep id 
brought reflection, and I felt that my 
conduct had more than justined Nis 
estimate of n semi-savage bret 1s 
My fine clothes and fine manners had 
been the thinnest veneer. I was a 
‘ pra 1 1 1 4 
hoydet hat was the only word to 
, - 1 
aesc! e 1 ut then, was that any 
‘ ’ ‘ oO ) ? 4h rye 
t ( | ~ ) ~ « i lo 
was an insult no 
, 
VC! tore V¢ B t 
na interrupted my 
e come here to see 
: ‘ 
r the horses?” she 
: w they are surging 
— = 
round that box opposit¢ 
‘‘TIt is Sally Van Boskirk,” I ex- 
1 ‘ ] + 7 + ~ 
claimed **she 1s yust Dack from het 
honeymoon, and she is everything the 
sshilic 7 sah ] } ] } | 
pubDlic loves: rich, titled and a bride 
You remember hearing about her 


1A; mreal > " ,or 
wedding, surely I used to be het 
dearest friend, but Grandpapa refused 
let me be her bridesmaid, because 


. and 


ne disapproved of the matci 
rt 


las Deen a cooIiness evel 


t 
I have no women friends now,” I 


since 








adat d, sadl 

‘* Poor little Sylvia!” Grandmamma 
said, with.real feeling. 

I am beginning to like the Cou 
ess. She has a sense of humor 
she is not prudish, and she underst 
things in a way the General and Bobby 
never could : 

Sally focused me with her oper: 
glass, and in a few moments Lot 
Dumpty came to beg that I might re- 
turn with him for a moment to her 
box, as her party had not yet arrived 


Grandmamma at 
ad, lL am sure, to 


lishment o my 





utes Sally was in white cloth em- 
: 
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+f + : 
littie gentie face was 
out Dy sO much hnery 
looked rather pathet 
I 
red r - n si 
asked her how soon s 


expression and §s é 
duck, anda d I € 
tear 





ast amount of noise 
tion,to arather bol OOK 
“ag 
He whispered to her as I } \ 
chair, and she introduced him 
66 Gusteot Sionor Badini wishes to 1 
Sylvia, Signor Badini wishes to be 
re mt 1 + ‘ 1 Hi etictin eal ¢ 
presented to you. IS aTLISLIC SOU! 1S 


7 +1 . : a + oa 
held entranced in the meshes of your 
a 7 


me feel like § 
The inconsist 
Grandpapa, w 


, 1 ms . 
Temale delicacy 





and constantly throwing me with this 
coarse, loud-voiced woman. Grand- 
mamma came to my rescue. She 


1er seat, so as to make it 
e for Signor Badini to enter 
into conversation with me, and the 
next moment she made a place be- 
tween us for Paul de Trasque. 

I was covered with confusion. He 
affected not to know what to do with 
his ha 


‘*Mme. de Treville, may I beg your 


changed 
I 


impossib] 


e? 


indulgence?” he asked, putting it 
down close to |! air. ‘‘ Sylvia is 
too frolicsome to be trusted with the 
last remaining English hat of any 
gentleman. I sacrificed one last week 
to an indiscretion.” 

I had grown fiery red. 

‘*How dare you look me in the 
face!” I said, in an angry whisper. 

‘**T find your face prettier than your 
manners,” he answered, laughing. 


“You are no gentleman!” I re- 
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ler ¢ 
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‘*T should have been no man, which 
is worse, if I had let you shy balls at 
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eral the afternoon I have in mind, 
and I w: vatched them start off together 
in a truly conjugal fashion. The Gen- 
eral’s attentions to her are so punctili- 
ous, so fullof old-time gallantry. The 
footman was not allowed to tuck the 
fur robe round her; Grandpapa did it 
himself and settled a cushion at her 
back, and he always looks at her as 
if she were a mixture of queen and 
angel, queen predot ) 

After they were gone I answere red 


; 


some notes, and finding the hour much 
later than I had st ipposed, I dr co 
quickly for my walk and whistled for 
ag On the doorstep I ran into 
Mrs. Brassey, just alighted from her 
adh 

Anyone in, Sylvia? 

‘*The servants, Mrs. Brassey.” 

‘*Grandpa and Grandma both out?” 

‘““My grandfather and Mme. de 
Treville are, as usual, driving to- 
gether.” 

This I knew would be gall and 
worm wood. 

‘Rather an exposure for an old 
lady, is it not?” she sneered. 

**Did you find it cold?” I asked, 
with affectedconcern. ‘‘ Let me lend 
you a wrap.” 

‘‘How absurd!” she exclaimed. 
‘Why should I be cold? You will 
have to come in with me,” leading 
the way through the open door up 
stairs to the library, while Wash and 
I unwillingly trailed after her; ‘I 
want an invitation for Badini for your 
dance on the twenty-second.” 

I assured her that our list was full 
and that I could not possibly give it, 
unless we should have some more re- 
fusals, but she answered: 

‘** Stuff and nonsense, Sylvia! You 
will give itto me here and now, or I 
shall get it from the General.” 

Abominable creature! I shall mur- 
der her some day! 

‘*Give me his address, if you 
please,” I said, disagreeably, mean- 
ing to consult Grandmamma before 
sending it. 

** Never mind his address,” she re- 
torted, ‘‘I'll attend to that,” and 

1 luck would have it, her eye lit ona 
pile of invitations that had just been 


sent home to fill afresh order. She 
was about to help herself, but I inter- 
posed. 

‘*Pardon me,” I said, ‘‘but I am 
responsible for these invitations to 
my—” Iwas going to say ‘‘ grand 
mother,” but remembering she was 
only a visitor, I substituted ‘‘ grand- 
father.” 

Mrs. Brassey burst into a coquettish 
laugh. 

‘*You think he would be likely to 
refuse meacard? Ah, little Sylvia, I 

fraid the wish was father to the 
thought; but luckily the General and 
I understand each other, so I shall 
take ¢wo. Tell your grandfather I 
shall leave his card with Badini’s in- 
vitation. I have plenty at home, and 
foreigners are particular about being 
politely treated.” 

‘*T should advise you to let the 
General choose his own guests,” I 
said. ‘* This one seems to me most 
undesirable.” 

‘*You are hardly civil, my dear,” 
she said, pleasantly, ‘‘ but I shall not 
tell tales of you. Good-bye.” And 
off she marched with her spoils. 

She would let me tramp on her 
rather than quarrel with me, she is so 
afraid of losing the entrée of the 
house. I know she hates me, and if 
Grandpapa ever marries her I am 
heaping up wrath for myself. If the 
Countess had only been home she 
would have put our bumptious lady in 
her place, for Mrs. Brassey shows the 
discomfort in Grandmamma’s presence 
which second-rate people always feel 
when brought face to face with good 
breeding. 

Wash had been turning great, plead- 

ing eyes on me all through the visit; 
it was bitter to him to be disappointed 
in a walk. 
‘* Best of dogs,” I said, caressingly, 
she has wasted our daylight, but we 
can do a few blocks,” and we started 
up the Avenue along the low wall that 
bounds the Park. 

It was a typical New York twi- 
light; the sun had just set, but the 
sky was still glowing in reds and 
purples through the leafless trees. 


1 
There was a slight haze in the atmos- 
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br ill And t n. with a pleasant 
= S shat Dat 7 

tnt on I re erea tnat ] i f d 
eromiand 4 ye In , 
v > « 4 i \ \ 
up my mind to ask his help the very 
next time I should see him quite alone. 


LIKE most private houses, ours was 
not of a size to take in all the peo- 
ple we desired t entertain at once, 
so Grandmamma determined to give 
three danct In making her selec- 

ons she n een slightly 
guided by the int es of the - 
vited, but ner « I aqoment sne 
had no intention of ] ( ge Ol 
ouest OVE < ( eT If Sic con- 
sidered anyone undesirable it was the 
result of personal unfitness in man- 
ners and conduct, and not a question 
of social setting. The fact that the 
first dance embraced chiefiv y ung 


married people arose from the Count- 
ess’s dislike of asking young girl 


without their chaperons, and reserving 


the vq isant mixture of old and young 
for the subsequent dances. She vas, 
therefore, far from pleased when Mrs. 
Brassey enlightened her as to how the 
social world was grading the vz of 


her invitations. 

‘*They say,” explained that astute 
lady, ‘‘that your first dance is the 
only one anybody cares to be asked 
to; that you have made a clean 
sweep of the ‘multis,’ and as for 
your favors, that the General has told 
you to give every woman a piece of 


jewelry that will not shame the rest 
of her trinkets. Some say you 
brought out bracelets and chains and 
pins from Paris, and others say that 
Frost & Snow have been running 
their factory day and night to turn 


out the required number of such 
articles. Nearly all who are not 
asked say they shall look on an in- 
vitation to the later dances as an in- 
sult, and those who are asked de- 
clare that cart ropes would not keep 
them at home. Splendid, isn’t it?” 
} 
boom = ought to have. Make 
ok isive, and everyone 


she wound up. ‘Just the sort of 


Grandmamma looked at her with 
loathing. I believe hers was the very 
only invitation my dear old aristocrat 
h d be leed 


g 
‘‘] trust you are mistaken,” she 


said, coldly. ‘‘ Our friends can scarce- 





ly have formed so low an estimate of 
our hospitality. In regard to the 
cotillion favors, even if General Stir- 
ling’s bank account permitted him to 
treat his friends with such munifi- 
cence, I am sure his taste would for- 
bid rank vulgarity,” and pleading an 

1ent, she gathered up her 





and left Mrs. Brassey with 


e hoped to insult that lady she 


little appreciated the thickness of her 


7 
DAK 

annoyed, wasn’t 
she ly the public sees 


use?” Here she 
h. “Can you 





con 


spare me a few moments? Iam glad 
laps you can 
ung Grandpa 


to see you alone ~ 
suggest. to me _ so 
wants for Cl 

‘* From y 

‘*From m 

I affected t 

**The hous Dro} 
cup this mornin; What would you 
think of giving hima chins 1 one with 
the legend, ‘ Love the giver?’” 

‘How childish you peter she said, 
querulously, but without noticing the 
impertinence. ‘‘ Seriously, cannot you 
advise me?” 

‘“*A  scarf-pin,” I answered. ‘‘I 
cannot imagine a more fitting present 
from you than a cat’s-eye set in 
brass.” 

‘*Sylvia,” she said, stung at last 
to resentment, ‘‘I shall certainly 
mention your rudeness to your grand- 
father!” She flung out of the room 
with her back hunched, but she will 
be fawning on me in a week. 

Our dance was on the twentieth of 
December, near enough to Christmas 
for the decorations to be in harmony 
with the season. The day had been a 
trying one. It was extremely cold, 
and it seemed to me the front door was 
never shut. Most of the furniture had 
been sent away to make space for 
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THE 
dancing, and t house had been in 
the hands of an army of 
the early morning. They had every 
reason to be proud of their work, for 
the effect of the red and green was 
enchanting. Poincetta was massed 
among the greenery so lavishly that I 
doubt whether there was a single scar- 
let star left in the town. 

We had our luncheon as usual, but 
Grandmamma Stubbs’s 
entreaty that he might have 
ining-room early, and she and I 
1 dinner served in her boudoir, 
ile Grandpapa was sent to the club. 
He had suddenly become interested 
in the expected The invita- 
tions had been out for three weeks, 


1¢e 


florists since 


ss 
vielded to 


guests. 


but it was only when the magnitude 
of the preparations dazzled his imagi- 
nation that he began to wish his 
friends to enjoy the glory. He had 
the list submitted to him, exclaimed 
indignantly that half of his oldest 








had been omitted, 
Grandmamma and I could explain that 
it was but the first of aseries of enter- 
tainments, and intended to embrace 
y young married people and a few 
ra men, he was half-way to his 
ib, exploding with outraged hospi- 


friends and before 


Later in the evening Mr. de 
who had been in the reading- 
the time, told me what had 
The General joined a group 
cronies, and explained 
that he was having a Christmas frolic 
for me. WI lid not mention the 
word Christmas-tree, the impression 
was conveyed that anyone who en- 
joyed ng innocent recreation 
would find it by simply looking on at 
my gambols with my young friends— 
and that was honestly his attitude to 
all people under forty. 


Bae 
| rasque, 
room at 

— 
occurred. 


of his € special 


seel 


‘‘Room for all!” he exclaimed. 
‘*Brown, old fellow, bring Mrs. 
Brown, and Smith, wouldn’t your 


daughters enjoy a dance? Mme. de 
Treville is a stranger here, and does 
not understand our ways, but she and 
Sylvia will feel honored if you will 
come,” and having asked half the 
club, he returned about ten o'clock, 


restored to good humor. 
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When I followed Grandmamma 
down stairs an hour later we found the 
General ordering fires lighted in all the 
rooms where we had been struggling 
all day to keep the temperature low. 

‘*Cold as a barn,” he complained. 
‘‘“That comes of getting in outside 
servants who do not understand their 
business. You will have the whole 
company dying of pneumonia to-mor- 
row.” 

The Countess interposed, and he 
was finally headed off in the matter 
of fires, but his activity soon found a 
new vent. 

‘*Where are all the comfortable 
chairs?” he asked, indignantly. 
‘* There will be older people here to- 
night, who can’t sit on those trestle- 
work things,” pointing to the camp 
chairs for the cotillion. ‘*‘ Why, my 
friend Brown would cover two and 
then break through!” and he disap- 
peared, to return followed by a line of 
servants carrying armchairs from the 
library, each of which was planted 
exactly where it would most congesta 
crowded room. I should like here to 
throw in the remark that I know of 
no object that so aptly illustrates 
the Psalmist’s descriptive words, ‘‘A 
proud look and a high stomach,” as 
an upholstered chair set in isolated 
grandeur. 

I was about to remonstrate, but 
Grandmamma shook her head—she 
always yielded so gracefully to the 
inevitable. She declared he was quite 
right, and that for the early part of 
the evening the chairs would not in- 
terfere with the dancing, and might 
contribute to the comfort of our 
friends. She had hardly ceased speak- 
ing when Mr. and Mrs. Brown were 
announced. 

Mrs. Brown was a gentle old lady of 
seventy, in the primmest of 
black velvet frocks, who subsided into 
a corner and seemed likely to give 
little trouble, but as the General’s 
friends continued to arrive in parties 
of twos and threes, each more portly 
than the last, the Countess began to 
be uneasy about room and supper. 


dressed 


The fashionable contingent were 
late in coming, and were as likely to 
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I was rel ased from Grand: 


side, and to my chagrin B 





claimed my first waltz. The man 
gives me cold shivers, and yet I know 


nothing to his disadvantage except 
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Well, I have ‘4 t ettle to a 
1 essed tl n¢ I t lw about 
you It ces me 1 l to see those 
jays fl ering about you, just because 
you're 1 

‘* Pe ne of the: hare your 
( nion t it | i l L ¢ U-lOOK ng 
girl, Is l, keeping n face straight. 

‘* Now don’t get brash just because 
| pa d J la nt t he Ss d, 
severely It ain’t your looks—it’s 
your money.” Then, w a blush, 
he aadec ‘*But J don’t like you for 
that, Sy) I rea el e l’n love 
with you! Ther ' You know 
he truth, and you ive me if you 








an certain!| not rich 
» with t atrection, 
to 1 a sti d that you 








de Trasque me x OF € ight vears 
hence, don’t you ink the invitation 
a trifle premat re?” 

‘‘That’s right,” he returned, bit- 





les himself to you, and be frivolous 
Just like a WOI n!” 

** Don’t | unjust, Bobby,” I an- 
swered ‘‘T am not snubbing you, 


4 ‘ ° 4 +. 
but I don’t want to be made love to. 


You must know I can’t feel toward 





‘*Perhaps you wouldn’t answer 
ippantly,” he sneered. 
1en I grew angry. He had no 
business to drag in Paul’s name. 

‘*It is easy enough to be serious,” 
I responded, with my cheeks aflame. 
‘*T utterly and entirely decline your 
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I’m off again. 
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those women who 
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+ 
Ol 


can float on air to dance music while 
their lips pour a flood of conversation 
into the tenderly inclined ear of their 
partner. When I dance, I dance, and 


lI< ranother 
recover wind 


I hate mixing amuse- 
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n S But finally I had enough of 
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es of t I and I listened 
wearily Be y 1 made it very 
plain as to I was a success, and I 
did not t Paul to make it any 
plainer Grat 1 vanit is exceed- 
11 ly ex la t o, Dutoneis ishamed 
of even si tra nt elation when 
the I son fo one popularity is 
bro t down to ¢ iTS ¢ cents. I 
do not mean tl [ thought Paul 
\ lime for my sett ng, b t I feared 
he knew that most people did, as long 
as Bobby d said so, and I coveted 
sincerit Still, it is nice to hear that 
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‘¢Tt wasn’t.” I c ntradicted, falling 


into his trap. ‘‘ It was a man.” 

‘‘ Ah,” he said, with an amused 
smile, ‘Sand. oft course, he was above 
such sordid s himself 4s 

‘* Above ich sordid views?” I in- 
terrupted. ‘‘I should think he was. 
It was Bobby! 

‘* Bobby! exclaimed Paul, much 
diverte: ‘‘T was going to add ‘and 
loved you for yourself alone,’ but I 
don’t supp Bobby has reached 
those lofty heights—oh! he has, has 


he?” as I blushed uncomfortably. 


‘*Well! he is an impertinent young 


H 

jackanapes and ought to be sent back 
} 7 ’ . " . 7 

to school. Upon my word, his ef- 


frontery passes a joke! 

Now, one does not like one’s first 
proposal to be scoffed at, and 
up the cudgels for Bobby. 

‘*He spoke tor my own good,” I 
said, with dignity, ‘‘ and I understood 
him perfectly. 

**And perhaps —— him a 
little,” suggested Paul. “‘ Poor young 
beggar! 

‘* You are in a nasty temper, Paul; 
I don’t like you to-night.” 

I think he was a bit ashamed of 
his petulance, for he answered, very 
gently: 

‘““Don’t become suspicious and 
worldly wise at nineteen. You have 
so much to make life pleasant, why 
not enjoy it, without diving into peo- 
ple’s motives? Take the men who 
have been making much of you to- 
night; half of them have wives of 
their own, and lots of them are rich, 
so re lly I can't see what they have 
to gain except the pleasure of danc- 
ing and talking with a pretty girl.” 

‘*Yet I am told there are as many 
pretty girls among the wallflowers as 
plain ones,” I persisted. 

‘Well, then, they are stupid, or 
snappish, or have waspish mammas. 
At all events, it’s a mistake to bring 
such a charge against the men of your 
own town, and I hope you will never 
say it to anyone except me,” and 
Paul’s tone was rather instructive. 

You have scolded me a great 
deal,” I said. ‘‘I am tired of being 
put in the corner.” 


If a man wishes to win a woman, 
heart and soul, he has only to find 
fault one moment and flatter the 
I 


‘Scolded? ”" he re pe ated. - My 
very dearest « 1ild, 
man scolds the woman he most de- 
sires to please?” 

**Do you care to please me, Paul?” 

** You know I do,” he answered. 

‘**And yet I was beginning to fear 
you had forgotten our compact.” 

He looked puzzled, so I explained. 


} 
I 


do you suppose a 


‘*We made it when we were driv- 
ing home from the police station. It 
was a compact of friendship only, but 


we shook hands in solemn ratifica- 
tion.” 

** Do it again, he said, ‘‘and per- 
haps the solemnity may steady my 
nerves. When you sit in a green- 
wood bower at four o’clock in the 
morning with the lady of your—ad- 
miration, you find yourself gravitat- 
ing toward a more heart-to-heart talk 
than the lady seems to approve.” 

I knew well enough that I should 
not have given Paul my hand if Grand- 
mamma had been peeping through 
the palms, but she wasn’t; besides, 
what I was about to say would put an 
end to sentiment. 

*‘Do you feel at all drawn to the 
undeserving poor?” I began. 

«Esthet cally, no,” he answered, 
looking highly amused; ‘‘ but to oblige 
you my interest can become thri 
ing.” 

‘“*T am fretting over O’Brien’s fam- 
ily,” Icontinued. ‘‘I feel so respon- 
sible for them! Possibly they have 
saved something against a rainy day, 
but it will soon be exhausted if his 
imprisonment is a long one.” 

** Saved something?” Paul repeated. 
**Vegetables or dogs? He seems to 
have dealt in both. You fear they 
have eaten their last fox-terrier steak 
smothered in onions?” 

I flushed. 

‘*T see I have only appealed to your 
sense of the ridiculous, and—lI’ve 
changed my mind. I, do not need 
your help,” and I half-rose from the 
sofa and withdrew my hand from his 
clasp. 
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‘* Sit down, little hot-tempered Syl- 
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course, you erstand the finar l 
part is m But at that moment 
a potte ilm which had been sway- 
@ in an insane manner fell ove1 
with a crash, and Lord Dumpty took 
a heade1 to our retreat, landing in 

a sitting position at my feet. 
‘*Dropped in t’ shay good-night,” 
he € xplained, as if his methods were 
quite usual. ‘* All the ‘multis’ gone 
home—Shally’s dying t’ go, too; Shal- 
ly’s a‘ multi!’ Shally’srisch, but she’s 
not always kind. She said to-night | 
was dishgrace. Shally ought ’remem- 
1 11 


ber I’m ’n orphan in sh 
overcome by the pathos of his 
situation, he laid his head on my foot- 


stool and burst into tears. 


Paul finally persuaded him to get 
up, and did his best to wipe off the 
ereen mould, which bore evidence to 


he encounter with the flower-pot. 
Dumpty promptly the 
lame where it belonged. 
‘*Danjerush t’av sush unshteady 
things about. It’s menish t’ life!” | 
quite agreed with him, only it was 
not the unsteadiness of the flower-pot 
which constituted the menace to Sal- 
ly’s life. She, poor lady, was cloaked 
and waiting in the hall, and when the 
front door closed behind her and her 
convivial lord every guest had appar- 


dS 
ently except P Perhaps I 


fixed 


Paul. 
hoped for another word with him, but 
if so, Grandmamma was of quite a dif- 
ferent mind. She made it plain that 
it was time for him to go, too, and 
sent me to bed, while she waited be- 
low to give some orders. 

As I passed the library door I heard 
Grandpapa’s voice in earnest conver- 


gone 
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sation, and turned in to bid him good- 
night He and Badini were looking 
at my father’s portrait, the latter in 
rapt admiration. His own fame as a 


~1 
WOT ld-w ide, SO 


was particularly 
7 


portrait painter 
that his 


was 


enthusiasm 


igreeable to the General. He was 
Saying, as I entered 
‘*He is a genius, your Sargent, and 


hnest 


very 


production!” At that moment he 
caught sight of me, and exclaimed, 
under his breath: ‘*‘ What a resem- 
blance!” 


Grandpapa turned to me. 
or Badini, Sylvia, is 


I very 
leased with our portrait. 
7 i 


It is 


the tribute of one great artist to an- 
other. I have asked him to paint a 
full-length of you, my child, and he 
tells me your sittings can begin at 
once.” : 

‘*T should almost fear to place my 


art beside Sargent’s, were it not that 
Mademoiselle’s face is an inspiration,” 
said the artist. 
‘*We cannot 
tation in 


leave its interpre- 
hands,” the General 
with his elaborate cour- 
tesy, and Badini took his departure, 
for the clock was pointing to half- 
past four 

I slept until twelve 


morning 


far 
sare! 


+ 


answered, 


the following 
, and felt what Bobby would 
have called ‘‘ boiled owlish” for the 
next twenty-four hours. I couldn’t 
attend to anything, and it was not till 
the day before Christmas that I 
stopped at Frost & Snow’s to change 
a pair of lorgnettes I had bought for 
Grandmamma. The _ shop 
crowded it was almost impossible to 
claim the attention of a clerk, and I 
stood waiting my chance to get near 
the counter. 


was s0 


In front of me—so close 
that my muff brushed his coat—was 
Paul, examining jeweled chains. He 
seemed rather difficile, for one after 
another was examined and rejected. 
Finally his choice was made, and a 
very extravagant choice I thought it 
was. The chain itself was massive, 
and thickly studded with pink and 
white sapphires. I was ashamed of 
the curiosity that had permitted me 
to possess myself of even this much of 
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cruel to break up her 


dying eyes could be cheered 
ht of his impish counte- 
trusted that until the end 


ight be saved from the long 


ther people’s charities are 
their recital, and when [ 
s I always skip the politics 


ro and the altruistic exploits 


ine. It is distinctly unfair 
ld bore you your- 

never speak 
riens again; only, wasn’t it 





the holidays were over 
good-bye. He 





1¢ for Harvard, and seemed 
to have few regrets in leavin 


New 


Or 
4S 


York. He came at a time—Sunday, 


ble d, and 


lunch—when he knew he 


1d the whole family assem- 
by nochance have to see me 


alone. I thought his little turned-up 


4 


1 


features looked rather pathetic 
my heart 
gentieness. 

‘* You will write to me, Bobby?” I 
ventured. 
‘**T shall have to work very hard,” 


, and 
smote me for my lack of 
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of the family As far as my observa- 
tion goes, women always accept lunch 
invitations—unless they have already 


engaged themselves elsewhere—then 


grumble at having to go, and return 
49 » ¢ 

trom the entertainment full of abuse 

_ 1 —_ wet oft ste ’ 7 

of all they met and all thev ate. If 

rn] esrill ; } , Danes 

eopie will eat two banquets a day 


straight through the season, is it sur- 
that they become gouty dys- 
peptics, and that the rest of the year 


ing health from Carls- 






he a Hot Springs? 

The inevitable overtook Grand- 
mamma and me. We hadto have a 
lunch, for nothing else comprehended 
all to whom we wished to be civil, and 
the day was upon us. In the broad 
light of day we put on our most elab- 
orate house frocks and awaited our 
guests. They came, as Worth and 


Doucet and Paquin had turned them 
out, marvels of gorgeousness and with 
critical eyes covertly examining one 
another. 

There were Mrs. Manhattan and 
Mrs. Brassey and Mrs. Fairlamb— 
wife of the Reverend whose stirring 
Advent sermons had electrified New 
York—and Mrs. McTorture, whose 
husband stands at the very head of 


he medical profession, and Sally 
Dumpty, and her mother, Mrs. Van 
Boskirk, and Miss Solon, who was a 
person with views, and able, more- 
over, to express them in language that 
went straight to the point, and—but I 
forget—six or seven more, all among 
the best the town affords, and we 
sat down amid the Babel of tongues 
that characterizes any gathering of 
American women 

Our dining-room is flooded with 
sunshine, and the conservatory opens 
on it, so the impression is distinctly 
cheerful. The room is wainscoted 
with carved mahogany ever so high 
up the walls, and running along the 
top is a broad frieze of tapestry rep- 
resenting birds and flowers, in the 
charming, subdued colors that time 
only can effect. The table, of old ma- 


hogany, is like a mirror and almost 


black, and we always have lunch with- 
out the cloth, because the flowers and 
glass and silver and lace are so lovely 


on its polished surface. A party of 
women is more picturesque than one 
with an admixture of men. Their 
clothes are more artistic, and when 
they pull orf their gloves I delight in 
their pretty hands and glistening 
hatter! 
The first distinct sentence that caught 
the ear of the company was from Mrs. 
Manhattan. 
‘*So Mary Venture is married at 
last! I heard it just as I left my 
house.” 





l 
} 


rings But how they do «¢ 


‘‘How terrible!” said the wife of 
the Reverend; ‘‘it seems as if Provi- 
dence had given her warning after 


‘What about her?” asked Mrs. 
Van Boskirk, who had failed to give 
herself the habit of acquiring scandal, 
and was always being hel pe d to the 
level of the conversation. 

‘‘The town has been ringing with 
it for three weeks,” said Mrs. Manhat- 
tan. ‘‘She wanted to marry Harry 
Jermyn, and her father forbade him 
the house because he was a divorced 
man, and then, finding they still met, 
he decided to take her abroad. She 
went on the steamer as good as ¢g 
and marched down to her stateroom 
and changed her dress for widow’s 
weeds with a thick crépe veil, and 
she swept past old Venture and off 
the ship just as they were hauling 
down the gangway, and Jermyn was 
waiting in a cab, and so the ship 
sailed with the old man and all her 
trunks, and she and Harry set about 
getting married. They went first to 
your husband, didn’t they, Mrs. Fair- 
lamb?” 

Mrs. Fairlamb bridled. 

‘*T do not feel at liberty to discuss 
Mr. Fairlamb’s professional experi- 
ences.” 

‘*Highly commendable, I’m sure,” 
said Mrs. Manhattan, with a sniff. 
‘* At all events, it seems the clergy 
have some bee in their bonnets about 
the divorce question, so Mr. Fairlamb 
refused to do it himself, but he gave 
them the addresses of three other 
ministers who, he thought, might be 
less particular. The first on the list 
was a Presbyterian, and he said he’d be 


ld, 
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lo his Episcopal broth- 
er’s dirty work—only, of 
expressed it in courteous language. 
The next was a Methodist, but he was 
out burying a man, and they didn’t 
ke to wait. So finally the y brought 
a Baptist’s, and he was in bed 
with an influenza caught at the last 
immersion, and absolutely declined re- 
ceiving Jermyn and Mary in his bed- 
room. ‘They all preferred letting the 
poor girl wander about the 
rather than run any risk——”’ 


Here Mrs 


boiled if he’d 
t 


course, he 





no ionger and took up the de fens« 

‘*You do not understand that a 
clergyman is forbidden by the laws 
of the Church to marry divorced 
persons.” 

‘*Only the one at fault, Mrs. Fair- 
lamb,” said Miss Soion, with autho1 
it} 

** Besid the clerical lady, 
‘*the rept a clergyman is as 
delicate a and he must avoid 
even the app nce of evil. You 
would hardly guess what next tran- 
spired Ir. Jermyn came back to our 
house after dark and asked Mr. Fair- 
lamb to entreat me to kee] » Miss Ven 
ture over night till he ould make 
arrangements at the Mayor's office for 
the marriage the next day. Did you 


ever hear of such effrontery? 


My 


husband simply declined to have me 
associated with any young woman who 
could put herself in such an equivocal 
position. 

‘It is a pity,” said Miss Solon, 


**that such decent conduct on Jermyn’s 
part should not have been 
aged.” 

‘* Well, continued Mrs. 
hattan, ‘‘the upshot 
for the night to an old nurse 
rooms in a tenement 
had hardly got there 
out with measles, and they sent for her 


encour- 


Man- 
went 
who had 
and she 


broke 


was she 


} 1 > 
nouse, 


1 


before sne 


doctor— here she glan iced at Mrs. 
McTorture—‘‘ and he took her off to 
the Willard |] "arke r Hospital, where 


1e has been evel " since.” 

** And very ill she has been,” put in 
Mrs. McTorture, who did not share 
Mrs. Fairlamb's professional scruples, 


‘‘and Frederick says it was a nip and 
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tuck between the measles and 
the steamer which was bringing old 
Venture home, but Mary won and was 
married by the Mayor this morning, 
and the J/avestic can’t get in till this 
afternoon.” 

‘* Speaking of m¢ 


race 


ng said Mrs. 
lid you ever hear anything 
so awfulas this smallpox scare? Four- 
teen women clerks, an elevator boy 
and a porter all taken out of Jews- 
1arp’s yesterday with the disease well 
de ve loped.’ 

‘*T heard 
Torture. 

‘* And I have reason to know there 
was only one, who did not have the 
smallpox, but had only been exposed 
to it,’’ said Miss Solon. 

This made a slight break in the flow 
of agreeable conversation, and I heard 


s 
the Countess s other 


‘ ” 
asles, 








> ae ™ 
Brassey, 


four,” said Mrs. Mc- 


voice from the 


end of the table ambling on gently 
about Justin M’Carthy’s ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences,” and how pleased she was to 


have her suspicions confirmed that 
Mr. George W. E. Russell had writ- 


1 


ten ‘**‘ Collections and Recollections,” 
though indeed the re had never been 
iny doubt in her mind, and then the 


began again. 

‘* What a beautiful chain you have, 
Mrs. Manhattan! Was that a Christ- 
mas present?” said Sally Dumpty, who 


sat next to that lady; an a to y dis- 
gust, I saw the very chain I had spied 
Paul buying the day before Christmas. 
‘It is pretty,” Mrs. Manhattan 
greed. ‘It was given to me by my 


be ‘st young man, and I think he showed 
commer! ndable taste.” 


‘*Oh, Mrs. Manhattan!” said Sally 
shaking her finger, ‘‘ I’m afraid you’re 


a sad flirt, and I am sure Mr. Manhat- 
tan is prouder of your conquests than 
you are! That’s just the kind of hus- 
band I want Dumpty to be!” 

I do not think Dumpty will be called 
upon to exercise much conjugal leni- 
é ncy in the matter of Sally’s adorers, 
but I must say I think Mr. Manhattan 
is criminal to goings on. 
Not that I blame Paul. It is not easy 
for men to hold out against the en- 
couragement of such women as Mrs. 
Manhattan. I consider them beneath 


allow such 
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clorified Lambs’ Club entertainment 
too respectable to be gay, and too 
professional to be smart. I do 
envy you!” I snapped 
Paul seemed surprised at my tone 


not 


and slightly annoyed, but he made 
inother effort at conversation 
‘*Did you happen to notice Mrs 


Manhattan’s chain, Sylvia?” 

T! his was adding insult to injury 

‘TI could hé urdly fail to do so when 

she announced at lunch that it had 
been given to her by her best young 
man,” I answered, growing very red, 
and half turning away to watch the 
blaze of the fire 

He smiled almost tenderly 


‘Isn't it a shae~se that people can 
not give such things to dear little 
girls?” 

I whisked n skirts round and 


faced him 

‘*On the contrary,” I said, ‘‘let us 
make every distinction between the 
treatment of fast married women and 
nice-minded girls.”’ 


‘* All nice-minded people are not 
nice tempered, I am afraid,” he said, 
with a mocking smile ‘but I don't 


blame you. I had aie heard that 
female lunches played the deuce gen- 
erally. I had come for a long talk 
and perhaps I| should have tried my 
luck at begging for a walk as well, 
but I fear to fall into deeper disgrace, 
and he was gone. 

A few minutes later Grandmamma 


SO YOK 1d-bye,”’ 


came down, muffled in her furs. | 
heard their sleigh-bells jingling as 


they flew past the windows, and I was 
left alone with my own bad temper 
Jealousy is the very nastiest passion 
that exists, and I hated myself—and 
I was awfully ashamed, and oh, dear! 
how I wished I had not sent Paul 
away and made him think me odious! 


Vi 


JANUARY Wes wearing away. We 
had had our second dance and the 
opera was becoming an old story. I 
cannot say that I was surfeited with 
balls, because Grandmamma usually 
going home early, 


insisted on my 
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remarking that an un- 
constitution was even more 
than an accumulation of co- 
favors. Still, I had seen a 
what is called society, 
and I feltasif years, instead of weeks, 
stretched between me and the early 
Autumn, when I was Bobt 


companion. I do not suppose I was 


sarcastically 
strained 
desirable 
tillion 


good deal of 


yy’s boon 


quite as nice, but I was much more 
womanly 

I did not attempt to disguise from 
myself my interest in Paul, but I 


hone stly believed that his regard for 
me was one of friendship only, and 
while I writhed under the evidences 
of his attentions to Mrs. Manhattan, 
my sense of justice brought no charge 
inst him’on the score of double 
ing. When he came to the house 
I was happy; when he stayed away 
my jealousy furnished me with the 
gloomiest suspicions. As for the lady, 
I silently bestowed on her all the 
abusive names in a girl’s vocabulary, 
of which ‘‘ cat,” ‘*minx” and * grab- 
ber” were the least vindictive. The 
idea that Paul was singeing his wings 
at the great beauty’s candle 


ay 
deali 


was 


by no means evolved by my fancy. 
Gossip was very busy with their 
names, and was only held in check 
by Mr. Manhattan’s friendship for 
Paul 


No wonder that under the stress of 
so much suppressed feeling I began 
to grow pale and thin, and violet 
shadows appeared under my eyes. 

The Countess developed a cold; not 
of a serious character, but sufficiently 
severe for the doctor to forbid her 
going down stairs for a few days, and 
we more than ever rejoiced that the 
library, the room of our affections, 
was up stairs, so that she was not cut 
off from the family life. 

At this juncture a note came from 
Badini begging for a few last sittings, 
as urgent business recalled him to the 
— side early in February. It was 

lecided that I should take my maid 
pe keep the appointment, Grand- 
mamma being sure that if Badini 
were as black as he was painted he 
would before now have shown his 


cloven hoof. 
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Why is it, in the supreme events of 
life, that the impressions of external 
surroundings are so vivid? Even the 
time that anticipates a crisis is stamped 
in the memory with peculiar sharp- 
ness. I can recall distinctly the most 
unimportant incidents of my drive 
with Mary down to Badini’s studio, 
how every carriage that met us seemed 
filled with old people or children sent 
out to profit by the short-lived Winter 
sunshine before the chill of the sunset 
should descend. There was a pang 
cf self-pity that I had to spend the 
next two hours in posing instead of 
joining Grandpapa in his gallop round 
the bridle path Such a blue sky, 
such feecy, baby clouds, and every 
where that delusive suggestion of 
early Spring with which Midwinter 
loves to mock us 

Badini opened the studio door for 
1 with satisfaction that, 
seeing I had only a servant with me, 
he did not even offer to shake hands 
after my long absence, though he 
prided himself on observing American 
customs. I took my seat on the 

and Mary gathered up 


us, and I notec 


model throne, 
my discarded cloak and placed it ona 
hair near the door. Badini wheeled 
his easel into position, threw back 
the covering and gazed first at the 
portrait, then at me, with a puzzled 
expression. 

‘** What have you done to yourself?” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘I painted a child, 
and you come back to me a woman— 
but beautiful, far more beautiful,” he 
murmured softly to himself. 

He mixed some colors and stood 
hesitating about touching the picture 
again. 


‘**Shall we leave this little lady 


4 


with the laughing eyes?” he asked, 
‘or shall we give her the experiences 
of her prototype? A touch to the 
brow, a curve to the lips, a deepening 
of the shadows, and the story betrays 
itself.” 

I resented the personality of the 
remarks, and yet surely my face, grave 
or gay, was legitimately of interest to 
the artist who had undertaken to re- 
produce it 


** We will leave it,” I said, hoping 


to end the discussion. ‘‘ You fancy 
what does not exist.” 

‘I am mistaken, then,” he agreed 
‘* We shall not again touch the face, 
but in color something is lacking. 
We have the browns and greens of 
the woodland background, and your 
own glorious coloring of hair and 
complexion, but it needs blue—I wish 
I had a blue ribbon to try effects 
with! 

He did well to paint me as a child 
I was one, and a silly one at that. 
‘*Let us send Mary for it,” I cried, 
for his criticism appealed to my own 
‘there must be plenty 
of milliners’ shops in the neighbor- 
hood where she can find ribbon. Sh« 


- 1 
sense OT COILOT; 


can be back in a moment. 

‘* Mademoiselle is so kind,” he re- 
sponded ; ‘* she anti ipates the desires 
of my heart 

‘‘What nonsense he taiks!” | 
thought, as he followed Mary to the 
elevator shaft to show her which bell 
to ring. He was back in a moment, 
and taking up a square of canvas that 
had been standing with its face against 
the wall, he placed it on an empty 
easel and invited me to give my 
judgment. To my amazement I be- 
held a copy of my own head from the 
portrait, but idealized until it was as 
the face of an angel. 

‘*Your kindness gives me courage 
to make my confession. I have stolen 
your face so as to have you always 
with me, but that you should also de- 
sire a private interview—this, my 
pretty one, is bliss indeed! I have 
sent your maid on a fool’s errand; 
she will be long in returning, and so, 
my beautiful Sylvia—” and here he 
caught me in his arms and began 
raining kisses on my face and shoul- 
ders. 

It was all so sudden, so disgusting, 
so insulting, that I was paralyzed for 
a moment, but with a cry of fury ! 
struggled to my feet, and wrenching 
myself free from his arms I dealt him 
a blow that made him stagger back 
to the edge of the platform, where he 
missed his footing and fell, striking 
his head against the easel. 

J did not wait to learn the effects of 
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his fall, but made a wild rush for the 
door, grasping my cloak as I flew. | 


did not ring for the elevator, but 
dashed down the staircase and was in 
the street in my low-1 
muslin gown before I remembered to 
put on nycloak. Iwas lucky enough 
ansom, and shrank 


vould 


1ecked white 


to catch a passing I 


) 
* + rn h 7 Nr 

nto t corner, hoping 
} 


see my hatless condition—above all 


no one 


At Fifty ninth street I almost ran 





ove the Ger il, jorge slowly 
ck from his afternoon + and 
19 to attract his at I o1 

ed my cabman to fo him to 
Riding Club. Here I overtook 

ana pour d out my tale of rage. 

I had never before seen anger at 
white heat I should not have known 
ny grandfather—he looked insane. 
le sprang into a cab, still grasping 
I whip, and shouting to the 


driver, ‘‘Don’t spare your horse, 


sat > sor} len + 7 re | I } 
ut of sight aimost before 1aa 


I crept back into my hansom, com- 


ly subdued by a sense of coming 
( On what mission had I sent 
( old gentleman, with his set 
W el e and fla ing eyes 
At « ouse I left Stubbs to pay 
( ind rushed up stairs to 
find t Countess She was in the 
) vith Pa l, and I st id befor 
them trembling with excitement and 
ctant to tell my story Grand- 
amma became alarmed 
What has happened?” she n- 
( a ‘You look as if you had 
n some horror 
B ni has insulted me by 





ne,” I said, ‘‘and I have sent Grand- 
kon with 1 ’ 
It was now Grandmamma’s turn to 


eo 
~ 


» white 

sé r + atk kad = Py + ~? h 
You sent yout grandfather she 

. “VY } 

ried, angrily. You, who ought to 


know how hot- —— is! You're 
a fool, Sylvia!” and she stamped her 
foot on the floor. 
I turned from her to P: 
**Do you think he'll ki 
I asked, te my breath. 
He smiled reassuringly. 
‘*Why should he? He wil 
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ll Badini?”’ 
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him the thrashing he deserves—but 
if it will be of any comfort to you I 
will follow him. Certainly the Gen- 
lis not what you might call ‘slow 
to anger,’”’ and he was gone. 

The Countess had sunk back in her 
chair, looking old and haggard. I 
felt almost resentful. After all, the 
General was my relative, not hers; it 
was I who had passed through insult 
and anxi iety, not she. Still, I mas- 
tered my irritation in a moment and 
knelt by her side. 

‘*Say something to comfort me, 
Grandmamma,” I begged. 

‘*My child,” she said, solemnly, 
‘‘learn early in life never to embroil 
your menkind in your quarrels. 
‘er way to precipitate 


eta 


There is no su 
a tragedy. 
‘Would you like me to submit 


to such indignities without resent- 


ment?” I asked, in dismay. 
‘By no means,” she answered, 
‘‘but I was the proper person to ap- 


peal to. With my influence abroad 
I could have ruined Badini profes- 
The punishment would 
have been much more subtle than 
physical violence.”’ 

‘*T don’t want him ruined and I do 
want him hurt,” I retorted, springing 
to my feet. ‘I want him thrashed 
within an inch of his life!’ and I left 


the Tr TY) 
LHI LOOT, 


sionally. 


‘What makes Grandmamma so un- 
just and unlike herself?” I though 
‘*If she were younger I should sus- 
pect her of a ¢endresse for the Gen- 


I can only continue my account 
from what we afterward gathered 
from Grandpapa, from Paul, and from 
vhat Badini was willing to tell, but 
it makes the story of this unpleasant 
afternoon more clear and consecutive 
if I give it now. 

The General declares that when he 
started from the . Ridir ng Club he had 
no plan of procedure in his mind, 
only a burning desire to take venge- 
ance on the Italian. He rattled down 
the Avenue at such a pace that he ex 
pected every moment to be stopped 
by the police, and arrived in an i) 
credibly short time. 


—" 
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The door of the studio was slightly 
open, and my maid was standing near 
it in the act of taking a crisp bank 
note from Badini’s hand, whether as 
the price of silence or in fulfilment of 
a pledge he had given to secure her 
prolonged absence, the General did 
not stop to ask. 

‘*Go!” he almost screamed, ‘* and 
never show your face again in my 
house.”’ 

Badini looked annoyed He evi- 
dently expected something unpleas- 
ant from the expression of my grand 
father’s face, but with his knowledge 
of women he probably made sure tha 
I would not have repeated what hac 
taken place, for my own sake—even 
the most innocent would suffer from 
such a scene being known 

Grandpapa wasted no words. He 
seized Badini by the back of his collar 
and thrashed him till the heavy rid 
ing-whip broke in his hand. The 
artist took his punishment without 
flinching; he was like a child in the 
grasp of that huge frame. When the 
whip broke and the General, with a 
gasp, let go his hold, Badini stag- 
gered to a table and pulled open a 
drawer. He drew out abox of duel- 
ing pistols and motioned to the Gen- 
eraltotakeone. The old man’s scorn- 
ful laugh rang through the room 

** Do you think I'd stoop to give you 
the satisfaction of a gentleman, you 
hound?” And taking his hat, he 
turned toward the door. 

Badini was nearly blind with pas- 
sion, but steadying himself against 
the table, he deliberately took aim and 
fired at the General's back. 


+ 

if 
} 
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gallantly 
through the Civil War, and had after- 
ward seen much service on the plains, 
but had never felt a wound until that 
Winter afternoon in the luxurious lait 
of this little Italian jackal. A deadly 
faintness was overcoming him, but he 
managed to reach a divan, and sink- 
ing down, he lay like a dead man. 
Gadini never changed his position; 
at least, so he afterward told the doc- 
tor. He still leaned against the table 
and glared at the General’s prostrate 


body. It did not occur to him to do 


The old soldier had been ¢ 
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anything to assist his victim. He 
hardly felt in any way connected with 
the catastrophe. His own body, 
which was twitching with a nervous 
chill, seemed somehow aloof from 
his consciousness. How long this sit 
uation lasted he never knew, but at 
last the door opened and Paul de 
Trasque came in 

We latter-day sinners are so busi 
ness-like First Paul knelt besid 
the General, and found he still 
breathed. Without glancing at Ba- 
dini, he locked the door and put the 
key into his pocket; he examined the 
pistols and took possession of them; 
then, going to the telephone, he found 
the address of the physician he wanted, 
as deliberately as if he had been ina 
public pay-station instead of in the 
company of a dyi man and his 
murderer. 

Crossing over to Badini, he shook 
him out of his apathy. 

‘*Get me water and bandages, can’t 
you? The man will bleed to death.”’ 

sadini brought towels and handker- 
chiefs and a basin of water, and Paul 
ot to work. There was a tap at the 
and he opened it to admit the 


oO 
1g 


At the end of the examination the 
announcement came: 

‘*He won't die.” 

Paul’s heart gave a great joyful 
thump, but to Badini the relief was 
greater than he could bear. He sank 
into a chair, and sob after sob seemed 
to tear his chest in two. 

‘*Stop that!” roared the doctor, 
‘‘and get me some brandy;” and 
again Badini was subservient to the 
stronger will. 

Gradually the General came to him- 
self. An ambulance was sent for, and 
they were about to carry him down 
stairs when the Italian started for- 
ward. 

‘* Gentlemen,” he cried, ‘‘ I shall at 
once give myself up to the authorities, 
to await the result of General Stir- 
ling’s wound.” 

‘* You will do nothing of the sort!” 
moaned the wounded man. ‘* Do you 
suppose I am going to have my private 
affairs dragged into court? I had my 
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satisfaction, and you have 
But one thing I insist on. My 
granddaughter’s picture leaves this 
room when I do, and its duplicate you 
will burn before my eyes.”’ 

‘*You will work yourself into a 
fever,’ remonstrated the doctor. 

‘*Pay him, Paul!” thundered th 
General, now greatly excited. ‘‘ Give 
him your cheque for five thousand 
dollars, and I will settle with you to- 
morrow.” 

‘* With pleasure, sir,” answered the 
young man, soothingly, adding sof? 
voce to the doctor: ‘I hope to gra- 
cious my account is good for it!” 


had yours 


‘*You insult me!” said the artist, 
with some dignity. ‘‘I shall await 
General Stirling’s convenience forthe 


g 
cheque.”’ 

‘* Burn the second picture!” 
the General. 

The doctor now whispered to Badini 
that he could not answer for the con- 
General were further 
excited, and in a moment my idealized 
portrait was crackling and blazing 
among the ashes of the fireplace. 

Perhaps Badini was not the person 
who felt the keenest pain at the de- 
struction. I have heard that Paul’s 
brown face looked rather gray as the 


] 


insisted 


sequences if the 


flames curled round my throat and 
lips, and he has told me himself that 
he turned away before the eyes were 


shut out forever. 

The General fought every inch of 
the ground from the studio to the 
street. Hedemanded that my picture 
should be put in the ambulance with 
him, as he did not wish to leave it in 
Badini’s keeping; but was finally per- 
suaded to let Paul return for it later 
inthe day. Then he refused to go in 
the ambulance at all unless the driver 
promised to proceed at a moderate 
pace and not toring the gong. He 
would not be responsible for running 
over the innocent citizens of New 
York just because an ambulance man 
chose to drive at breakneck speed, and 
the clanging of that infernal gong 
was enough to drive a sick man into 
his grave. At this point the Generai 
relapsed into unconsciousness. 

Paul took a cab, and by great good 
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luck got to the house before Grand- 


apa and Dr. McTorture, so that we 
1ad a few moments of preparation; 
ind fortunately those few moments 


were so actively employed that we 
had no time to realize the misfortune 
that hadovertakenus. That I should 
have risked my grandfather’s life by 
my impulsiveness seemed too horrible 
I felt the Countess’s reproachful eyes 
following me about as I flitted from 
place to place, trying to anticipate 
the doctor’s requirements; but she 
was very kind and sympathetic to me 
later, when more surgeons arrived 
and we knew Grandpapa was in their 


hands. At last we were told that 
he bullet had been found and re- 
moved, and there was nothing to 


prevent a safe and speedy recovery; 
and what blessed news it was! 

I cannot begin to describe Paul’s 
devotion to Grandpapa during his ill- 
He was always at his service, 
and never in his way, and he had the 
tact to treat the sick man asa reasona- 
ble being and not as an irresponsible 
maniac. 

My portrait, which had become a 
thing of evil association in my mind, 
was brought home the very night of 
the catastrophe and had been sent to 
be framed. Before dismissing Ba- 
dini’s name from these pages I must 
record his last effort at small spite. 
He undoubtedly believed that my 
grandfather was about to marry Mrs. 
Brassey. I am sure that lady had 
taken infinite pains to convey the im- 
pression. When, at the end of ten 
days, we sent him the cheque that 
he had refused the day of the shoot- 
ing, he returned it, with the request 


ness. 


g, 
that we should pay him only forty-five 
hundred dollars, and asking that the 
remaining five hundred dollars be 
sent to Mrs. Brassey as a commission 
he had agreed to pay her for having 
secured me asa subject. They must 
have had some quarrel, and he took 
this means of revenge, hoping the 
venality of the transaction would dis- 
gust Grandpapa. 

‘*Send the cheque back to 
said the General when the 
came to his attention, ‘‘ and 


him,” 
matter 
say [ 
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desire no knowledge of his private 
affairs. I have tried to befriend poor 
Brassey’s widow, but she is impos- 
sible. You will give orders, Sylvia, 
that in future she is not to be ad- 
mitted here.” 

If Grandmamma had beén in her 
usual spirits I should have executed a 
jubilant fas seul behind the General’s 
sofa for her benefit, but she seemed 
unresponsive to fun in those days. 

For the first week after he was 
wounded my grandfather was too ill 
to assert himself in any way, and we 
exchanged notes of admiring wonder 
on his patience, but when convales- 
cence set in we had reason to con- 
clude that the Stirling spirit was still 
in full vigor. His first act was to 
dismiss his nurse, a rosy-cheeked 
young Canadian of twenty-five, who 
had won golden opinions from every- 
one and made no trouble in the 
house. 

‘*My dear young lady,” he said, 
‘*vo and nurse your own sex or little 
children. Ido not approve of women 
of your age assuming charge in a 
man’s illness.” 

Nothing could change his decision. 
He required his valet to be always 
within call and refused to receive as 
much as a fresh pocket-handkerchief 
at the nurse’s hands. 

His next escapade was to be wheeled 
into the library, and finding the effort 
more than he had expected, he had the 
sofa there arranged as a couch for the 
daytime, and returned to his bed only 
at night. Dr. McTorture threatened 
to throw over the case if the General 
set his authority at defiance in this 
way, but as the patient made rapid 
strides toward recovery there seemed 
little reason for opposing him. 

He was awake and active at the 
break of dawn and required his in- 
valid toilet to be fully made by eight 
o’clock. The library had also to be 
ready for his reception, and the under- 
housemaid, who was caught there 
with her broom and duster after the 
appointed hour, was promptly dis- 
missed. I shared the nurse’s fate, in 
some respects. He considered me 
too young and inexperienced to be 


trusted to minister to his comforts 
but his demands on the Countess were 
unceasing. I used to hear his sery. 
ant knock at her door at eight every 
morning, with the message: ‘“ The 
General’s compliments, and yi! 
Mme. de Treville make his coffee, as 
his breakfast is waiting?” And 
Grandmamma, who now got up at 
seven o’clock in order to be ready for 
this summons, would obediently trot 
to the library and give him his break. 
fast. One would suppose it was some 
mysterious rite she only was fitted to 
preside over. 

At first I tried to relieve her by 
reading the morning papers to him, 
but I was not a success. 

‘* How yon mumble!” he exclaimed, 
fretfully. ‘‘ Reading aloud is a lost 
art with your generation. Ask the 
Countess whether she will be kind 
enough,” etc. 

She read to him for hours, and then 
played a kind of complicated solitaire 
under his directions, which required 
two packs of cards and a large 
table ; he issuing orders and she humbly 
carrying them out, though as hers 
was the more active intelligence, she 
would probably have become a more 
brilliant player without him. 

Finally, one day, when the General 
had returned from his first drive and 
was lying, somewhat exhausted, on the 
library sofa, a letter was brought to 
the Countess. 

‘* Adéle urges my return,” she ob- 
served, after reading it. ‘She 
wishes to go to the Engadine for 
the Summer, and begs me to join 
her now, so that I may be in Con- 
stantinople for a time before she 
leaves.” 

No comment came from the Gen- 
eral, but glancing at his face as | 
passed on my way out of the room, | 
saw an expression of settled gloom, 
which I felt was reflected in my own. 
I dreaded the idea of Grandmamma 
leaving me. 

At the end of half an hour I had oc- 
casion to return, and found our in- 
valid in an armchair drawn close to 
the Countess’s, his cheeks and eyes 
brilliant through excitement, and 
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joking so handsome that I nearly 
put my admiration into words. 

“Sylvia!” he cried, ‘‘ I am trying to 

persuade your grandmother to marry 
me. I cannot let her leave us; she 
must see that it is impossible. Have 
you no sense of justice?” he ex- 
claimed, looking at her reproach- 
fully. ‘* You have made me as de- 
pendent on you as a child, and now 
you propose deserting us.” 
’ “T leave you in excellent hands,” 
she said, drawing me to her and pat- 
ting my cheek. ‘‘You and Sylvia 
were sufficient to each other before I 
came—you will be when I leave.” 

“A foolish argument,” he an- 
swered, sadly. ‘‘Is it likely that 
Sylvia will be long unmarried, or 
that I should selfishly wish to keep 
her from following her own inclina- 
tions? I should try so hard to make 
your life an easy one!” he added, 
gently. 

‘‘My dear General,” Grandmamma 
answered, ‘we should be the laugh- 
ing stock of New York and Paris!” 

He sat up very straight. 

** Now we have the truth!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Itis the fear of ridicule 
that is stronger than your sense of 
kindness. Who cares what the world 
thinks? Am I objectionable to you? 
Am I tyrannical or hot-tempered, or 
anything you fear?” 

Grandmamma laughed. 

‘You are both tyrannical and hot- 
tempered, but I do not fear you the 
least in the world. Indeed, I find you 
a most charming companion, but I 
should consider a marriage at my age 
undignified.” 

“Dignity be damned!” he shouted. 
“T tell you, Countess, I will have it!” 
and he began pacing the room in high 
excitement. But he had overtaxed his 
strength, and in another moment 
he was lying on the sofa in a dead 
faint. 

The sight of his weakness touched 
the Countess in a way that no argu- 
ment could have done. She hastened 
to administer restoratives, and when 
Grandpapa finally came to himself she 
was bending over him with the ten- 
derest solicitude. 


I came to his sofa and took his 
hand. 

‘““Make us both happy, Grand- 
mamma,” I entreated. 

‘* Would you really like it, Sylvia?” 

‘*Like it!” I repeated, my voice 
unsteady from emotion. ‘‘Do you 
suppose I can bear losing the only 
mother I have ever known, just when 
I have grown to love her?” 

‘*] will marry you, General,” she 
said, suddenly, and quickly left the 
room. 

Grandpapa and I hugged each 
other; and I openly cried happy tears, 
but he only roared to Mason to fetch 
him aclean handkerchief and blew his 
nose forcibly. 

We had no more setbacks after that. 
The General was so well by the end 
of the week that the doctor proposed 
sending him to Florida by way of per- 
fecting his cure. 

‘*We will be married some morning 
next week and start in the afternoon,” 
the General declared—and Grand- 
mamma, having given her word, made 
no silly scruples about delay. The 
only question was what to do with me, 
for I absolutely declined accompany- 
ing my grandparents on a wedding 
trip. The situation was odd enough 
without that finishing touch of ab- 
surdity. 

While the subject was under discus- 
sion Sally Dumpty came in. She said 
she and Dumpty were going to Wash- 
ington in a few days, and I could not 
do better than to go with them and 
stay for the month my grandparents 
would be away. Sally meant to take 
saddle horses, so I determined to take 
mine, too, for we were going to meet 
the Spring, and March in Washington 
roars more gently than in New York. 

The days that intervened before the 
wedding were spent by the General in 
the greatest mental activity. He 
made the Countess send for her law- 
yer and settle every penny she had on 
Lady Vincent. He sent for old Mr. 
de Trasque, who was his lawyer, and 
remade his will. He gave Grand- 
mamma a handsome sum out and out 
during his life, and a large share of 
his income in case she survived him. 
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I recalled his advice to me when I 
had gone to him early in the Winter 
with my discovery about the reduction 
in her income. ‘‘ Make her love you 
well enough to share your purse,” he 
had said, and he had accomplished the 
task where I had failed. Dear Grand- 
mamma! how glad I was that all her 
secret frets and worries about money 
were at rest! 

Before the day of the wedding was 
finally fixed the General dropped a 
line to his good friend the Bishop, 
asking him whether the following 
Tuesday at noon would be a conven- 
ient time for him to marry them, and 
received this mystifying reply: 

DEAR GENERAL: 

All engagements bow to Hymen. 
Tuesday at noon is yours, but I must beg 
for something more substantial than 
those enchanted herbs for breakfast. 

Mrs. Saintsbody joins me in warmest 
congratulations to you and the Countess. 

Faithfully yours, 
THEODOSIUS SAINTSBODY. 


‘*Now, what the devil does he 
mean?” grumbled Grandpapa, handing 
the ietter over to the Countess. ‘‘I 
expected the Bishop to have his joke, 
but this is too far-fetched for my 
wits.” 

‘*He means the enchanted herbs 
which did renew old son!” quoted 
Grandmamma. ‘You're old son, 
General!” and she broke into her 
merry laugh. 

“It won’t be such a joke when he 
gets boiled cabbage for breakfast!” 
snorted the General. 

Tuesday broke clear and bright. 
The de Trasques and the McTortures, 
Mrs. Van Boskirk, with Sally and 
Dumpty in attendance, and a few of 
the General’s most intimate friends 
from his clubs made up the little com- 
pany to witness the ceremony. 

Grandmamma wore a rather elabo- 
rate dress of gray satin and looked 
under fifty, though in reality she was 
nearly ten years older. The General 
looked the old beauty I have always 
thought him, though more delicate 
than I liked to admit. 

There was no unnecessary formal- 
ity. My grandparents talked with 
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their friends until the drawing-room 
door was thrown open and the Bishop 
entered, in his robes, and then they 
simply stood up and were married. 

The solemnity of the occasion was 
nearly marred by Wash, whose exist. 
ence I had forgotten in the excitement 
of the morning. In the back drawing. 
room there was a semicircular sofa, 
upholstered to luxury and piled with 
down cushions of sea-green brocade, 
In the middle of the ceremony I sawa 
bullet head raised from the billowy 
surroundings, like Venus from the 
wave, and tick-tack came his claws 
across the parquet, till he stood actu. 
ally sniffing the Episcopal petticoats. 
Paul caught him by the collar and 
forced him to join the circle of specta- 
tors. 

We hada nice, comfortable wedding 
breakfast, all seated round the large 
dining-room table, and the Bishop was 
not restricted to boiled cabbage. He 
proposed the bride’s health, and Grand- 
papa responded, saying so many 
pretty things about the dear lady that 
her cheeks were as pink as Jenny 
Wren’s on a similar occasion. 

Soon afterward they started on 
their trip, accompanied by servants 
and much luggage, and traveling ina 
private car, while I was left to receive 
the adieux of the wedding guests. 

**T shall stop for you in ample time 
for the ten o'clock train to-morrow 
morning,” said Sally, as she left. 
**Are you certain you will not be lone- 
ly to-night?” 

I reassured her on that point, for | 
was glad to have a little time to my- 
self to adjust my ideas after the 
changes and excitements I had just 
passed through. As I crossed the 
hall on my way to the library I thought 
the house had a desolate, after-the- 
ball look. The servants had all scam- 
pered down stairs to discuss the occa- 
sion and the food. Wash was just 
squeezing his replete person through 
the swing door of the pantry and 
joined me, licking his lips. The stairs 
were too much for him, however, and 
he sank down on a bearskin near the 
fire to sleep off his excesses, while | 
pursued my way alone. 
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Catching sight of my face in a mir- 
ror as I passed, I thought I looked a 
very pathetic little person. 

‘Poor Sylvia,” I said, smiling tear- 
jully. ‘‘ Your nose is out of joint. 
Even what one most wishes brings 
sadness in its fulfilment,’’ and I went 
on to the library. 

A figure started from a deep arm- 
chair near the window and came to- 
ward me, and I gave a little gasp as I 
recognized Paul. 

‘“‘T’ve no business to be here,” he 
said, apologetically, ‘‘ but I could not 
bear to think of your coming back.to 
this lonely room with no one to say a 
sympathetic word. Do you think it 
very cheeky in me?” 

“Ts it an indiscretion?” I asked. 
“If so, itis a very welcome one. Do 
not despise me, but I am feeling for- 
saken and a trifle jealous!” 

‘*T should hardly call it jealous,” 
he answered, wheeling a chair for me 
close to the fire. ‘* You have always 
been the one essential to your grand- 
father’s happiness, and now someone 
else has assumed the responsibility; 
and no matter how cordially you may 
approve the new conditions, no one 
can resign the part of leading lady 
without a pang.” 

He was leaning his arms on the 
back of my chair and making his con- 
fidences to the top of my head. 

“It seems to me I am of no use to 
anyone,” I answered. ‘‘I see no rea- 
son for my being at all.” 

“Here is the reason, Sylvia,” he 
said, stepping in frontofme. ‘It may 
not seem a very good reason to you, 
but it is a very fond one,” and he 
made a gesture indicating himself. 

‘*Do you mean—?” I began. 

“T mean,” he interrupted, ‘‘ that I 
cannot live without you—that all 
through the Winter I have been afraid 
to be left alone with you for ten min- 
utes, for fear I should tell you the 
truth—that I love you—I love you,” 
he repeated. 

I think I have told more than 
enough to a curious public and that 
the rest of that short flight to heaven 
may remain a secret between Paul 
and me, but when we returned to 


earth I asked him what he meant by 
saying he had been afraid of telling 
me the truth all the Winter. He con- 
fessed that the Countess had been in 
his confidence almost from the first, 
and she had exacted a promise that he 
should not speak until after I had seen 
something of other men—till, at any 
rate, the end of the season. ‘‘ Anddo 
you know,” he concluded, ‘‘I almost 
broke my promise that night in the 
cab, and again at your ball, when I 
made you confess about Bobby.” 

‘* As long ago as that?” I said, with 
wonder. ‘‘ Dear boy, how much un- 
happiness you might have saved me! 
When did you begin to care for me?” 

‘*From the first moment I saw you 
coming demurely through the rooms, 
and when we made our mad race up 
stairs and down, and I caught you at 
the door and kissed you, I registered 
a vow that the next time it should be 
with your own consent; and so it is, 
my sweetheart—isn’t it?” 

That evening I dined with Mr. de 
Trasque, who was almost as excited 
over our news as Paul himself. He 
came flying over to fetch me to dinner, 
saying I would find him an ideal 
chaperon—and indeed he proved him- 
self to be so, for as soon as we had 
had coffee he disappeared to smoke 
his cigar in his study and left us to 
ourselves. 

The door had hardly shut behind 
him when Paul put a little velvet box 
into my hand, saying tenderly, ‘‘I 
have waited so long to give it to you, 
my little love.” 

And there, shimmering in my palm, 
was the duplicate of Mrs. Manhattan’s 
chain, with its pink and white sap- 
phires. My heart gave a great jealous 
squeeze, which sent the blood throb- 
bing to my brain and flushed my brow 
and cheeks with a tell-tale color. 

‘*Don’t ask me to take it, Paul,” I 
pleaded. ‘‘I don’t want to share 
your gifts with Mrs. Manhattan.” 

He stared at me in amazement. 

‘*T have made no gifts to Mrs. Man- 
hattan. She has such a chain, but it 
did not come from me.” 

‘I saw you buying it,” I faltered, 
‘‘and I moved away for fear you 
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would think me prying, and then at 
our lunch this Winter Mrs. Manhattan 
had it on—at least, I thought it was 
the same—and she told Sally Dumpty 
her best young man had given it to 
her.” 

‘“*Thereby proving that I am not 
her best young man. On what threads 
of evidence hang our reputations!” he 
exclaimed, impatiently, but seeing 
that I looked unhappy he hastened to 
explain. ‘‘I begged the Countess to 
let me give you this at Christmas, but 
she refused. She was rather cruel to 
me, though I know she wished me 
success in her heart.” 

‘*Then you never gave it to Mrs. 
Manhattan, and you never really cared 
for her, and I am your one and only 
love, now and forever?” and I put the 
chain round my neck and made the 
artless return that women and chil- 
dren seem to think covers all obliga- 
tions. 

‘*Now and forever,” he repeated, 
almost solemnly; ‘‘ but I have some- 
thing to say to you. Iam ten years 
older than you, and I have seen much 
of what is called life. Be content to 
believe that if I did not consider my- 
self a decent, honorable man I should 
not ask you to marry me, for I love 
you too well to play with your happi- 
ness. But I do not mean to turn my 
engagement into a confessional, where 
my experiences and other people’s 
secrets are poured out, under the plea 
of making a clean breast of it. You 
must take me on trust, little Sylvia.” 

‘* And how about me?’’I said, sauc- 
ily. ‘*Are you willing to take me on 
trust, too?” 

He did not respond to my change 
of mood, but looking at me with a 
world of sweetness in his eyes, he 
answered: 

‘*Thank God! 


I absolutely know 
the whiteness of your beautiful soul, 
my child.” 

How much larger Paul’s nature is 


than mine! When I feel deeply I 
hide my emotion by a jest, or I change 
the subject, fearing a tragic note; 
but Paul is not ashamed to show his 
feelings to those he loves. He gives 
you his heart’s message with the cer- 
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tainty that you will understand. | 
like the manliness of a direct sim. 
plicity. 

My maid came for me in the 
brougham at half-past nine, for | 
wished to write to my grandparents 
before I went to bed, and Paul also 
had to make his explanations by let- 
ter. 

We decided not to announce our 
engagement till after their return, 
but we agreed that as soon as we 
heard from them we would confide 
in Sally and Dumpty, so that Paul 
could join me in Washington. It 
would have been too dreadful to waste 
the early Spring sunshine, when we 
might be consecrating it to such 
romantic purposes. My rides and 
drives and walks in the public gardens 
and mornings at Mt. Vernon would 
have been tame indeed without Paul. 

How unpleasant it must be to have 
to fight your natural guardians for 
permission to marry! With me, I 
knew that Paul was the man, of all 
others, my grandparents would most 
approve. If we were in France it 
would have been a match arranged 
by our families long ago, so that in 
waiting to hear from my dear old 
people there was no uncertainty as to 
the reception of our wishes. And 
when their letters came, how we were 
blessed and gushed over and petted, 
and a ready consent given to our 
marriage in April. 

I shall pass over our Washington 
visit, because nothing is so dull as the 
uninterrupted love-making of a pair 
of prosperous lovers; but in justice 
to Sally I must testify to Dumpty’s 
many charming qualities, which | 
never suspected till we were thrown 
together on terms of close intimacy. 
He was fond of his wife, considerate 
to her friends and respectful to 
American manners and customs. He 
was as gay as a child and loved to 
teach Sally to enjoy her own money. 
Life was one continuous merry-go- 
round to him, and his sunny temper 
was never ruffled. He hada weakness 
for champagne, but not for whisky, 
so that his falls from grace were swift 
and ebullient, and not of that slow, 
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simmering order that gradually re- 
duces the brain to pulp. I did not 
envy Sally, but I ceased to pity her, 
as | had done early in the Winter, 
and I even felt encouraged to hope 
that increasing years and responsibili- 
ties might transform Dumpty into a 
respectable family man. 


VII 


Tue day before my wedding Bobby 
arrived from Harvard. He had sent 
me a few lines on my engagement, 
but they were so formal that they left 
me in the dark as to his true attitude 
toward me as asister-in-law. It was, 
therefore, with some trepidation that 
I went to receive him in the library. 
His greeting was: 

‘Hello, Syl!” 

“Hello!” I answered, gauging my 
conduct carefully by his. 

‘*You may kiss me,” he said, pre- 
senting a downy cheek. 

I availed myself of the privilege. 

“T say, Syl,” he continued, ‘‘it’s a 
mercy you did not take me last Winter, 
when I went spoons on you. You 
would not have suited me one little 
bit. I like a woman to be feminine. 
Of course, I am awfully fond of you, 
my dear, but as a matter of taste I 
have outgrown the muscular girl.” 

‘““You like women to take life seri- 
ously?” I asked, beginning to guess 
how the wind was setting. 

‘“That’s it,” said Bobby. ‘‘ Women 
who take an inferest in keeping a fel- 
low straight.” 

“The sort of girl who makes you 
promise not to smoke more than one 
cigar a day, and takes you to church 
on Sundays?” I suggested, with deep 
respect in my tone. 
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‘*Exactly,” agreed Bobby. ‘Tell 
me, how did you guess? Have you 
heard anything? About coming on 
in the train yesterday, for instance?” 
looking very conscious. 

‘‘No matter how I know,” I an- 
swered, ‘‘but I make a guess the 
lady is in town with her mamma, and 
that if I send them invitations to the 
wedding it will only be what you have 
already agreed to do. I also guess 
that she is pale and dark-eyed, and 
her name—” I paused, wondering 
what the mischief I should invent for 
a name, but Bobby saved the situa- 
tion by bursting in with: 

‘*T see you know all about her. It 
is awfully kind of you to ask the May- 
flowers to the wedding, and I do 
think they would like togo. If you 
will just give me the invitations and 
a pile of cards I will shove them all 
in at the Waldorf when I go there 
this afternoon,” and he presently de- 
parted to do the honors of his native 
town to the young lady of true femi- 
nine instincts. 

Long may he worship at the shrine 
of this commendable person, but I 
fear another six weeks will find him 
under a new and quite dissimilar en- 
chantment. I see in Bobby the ele- 
ments of a male flirt, for he is so 
earnest and so fickle. 

Who wants to read about a New 
York wedding? I hope no one, for 
mine was so heralded in the papers 
that I became shy about venturing 
outside of the house. I regretted 
being married in church, I regretted 
having a large breakfast afterward; 
indeed, I regretted everything that 
marked it as a function, until the door 
shut on Paul and me in the brougham 
and we started on that honeymoon 
which is only to end with our lives. 


E—Am I the only man you’re engaged to? 


SuHE—Oh, no; but you mustn’t let that discourage you. 


enty, and worth half a million. 


He is over sev- 
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DEA: love me not alone because my head 
With the bright gold of youth is garlanded, 
Nor yet because my mouth is warmly red 
And love presages; 
My beauty’s but the title of the book— 
Sweetheart, I beg that you will deeper look 
Betwixt the pages. 


For I would have you love the whole of me— 
The title and the book’s entirety, 
The pages of the deathless poetry 
My soul sings clearly. 
When ruthless Time has marred the cover's gold 
Still will you love me—aye, because I’m old 
Love me more dearly. 


we 


THE PLACE FOR THEM 


NV RS. NEWLYWED—Don’t you think my biscuits are gems, my dear? 
4 Mr. NewLtywep—I do. You ought to put them in soak. 


ELISABETH R. FINLEY, 


2& 


IMPORTANT TO KNOW 


ERCY—What’s the best way to make love to a girl? 
SHarp—That depends. Do you wish to marry her? 


FEMININE FORTITUDE 


Fp LORA—! feel sorry for poor Belle. Does she think her husband is 
better off? 
Bessir—I don’t know. She told me she was looking on the bright side. 




















AN AMERICAN DUCHESS 





By Edgar Fawcett 


\V ITH hair like silken bronze and tea-rose face, 
Beside her spouse, the Duke, all willowy grace, 


Behold her bloom, by many a gazer scanned, 
Perched on the box-seat of his four-in-hand. 


Two years a Duchess; yet you might declare 
Her birth was regal, from that pose and air. 


Men’s hats are lifted; ladies’ heads are bowed; 
An affluent homage greets her from the crowd 


Whose crest-engraven coaches, glittering, pass 
Between the Park’s grand elms and fragrant grass. 


But always, following like the May wind’s flow, 
Murmurs the voice of gossip, swift or slow: 


‘* A beauty, of course. You've heard the doleful tale; 
Her marriage was the most revolting sale. 


“‘ From somewhere off in Yankeeland she came; 
Nevada, Kansas—one forgets the name. 


‘** Her father, out of penury’s low lairs, 
Had risen among the multi-millionaires. 


‘¢ This Duke of Hull, besmirched, if not disclassed, 
With ravaged income and notorious past, 


‘* Roaming the States, in cold ennuz, had seen 
Her girlhood as it flowered at sweet eighteen. 


‘** Daughter of slum-born upstarts, if you will, 
Culture had trained her with triumphant skill. 


‘“‘ Fresh from a Paris pension did she gleam 
On the Duke’s jaded eyes like some rare dream. 


‘* Then spoke the ambitious parents, deaf to shame: 
‘ Three million dollars for your ducal name.’ 


‘* Hull mused an hour or two, then tossed them ‘ yes.’ 
They dragged her to the altar, passionless. 
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‘* And now? She loathes her lord, the cliques maintain; 
Their boy, the little Earl of Dunsinane, 


** Died four months old. They've had no children since. 
I learn she’s beamed on by some royal prince. 


‘** But frost is tropic, if report speaks plain, 
Compared with her indifference and disdain. 


** Well, so it bides. You've heard what gossip tells 
Touching the morals of these English swells. 


‘* * Wait’ laugh the cynics; ‘all her ice and snow 
Will melt consentient in the over-glow 


‘** * Of sumptuous Mayfair and those revels high 
At castle and park and manor, by-and-by.’ 


** Look! that consummate horseman, Sir Guy Vance, 
Close at her carriage wheel draws courteous rein. 


** She nods and smiles; there’s not a man in town 
Wickeder than Sir Guy. Observe that frown 


** Just flickering in the Duke's gaze, and no more; 
He knows this London smart set to its core. 


‘* He knows that here is not the sole Lord Guy 
His glacial Duchess may be melted by. 


‘** * Dollars for dignities,’ the bargain read; 
‘Twas clinched. What wonder now that he should dread 


** Some shattering blow from circumstance?—espy 
The insidious feet of Nemesis draw nigh? 


** Come, it grows damper as the sun droops low— 
These treacherous Maytide evenings chill one so. 


** Let us go out by Hyde Park Corner here. 
The rhododendrons are superb this year.” 


LONDON, I90I. 


SUCH A QUEER FELLOW 


$e (CCRANKER pays as he goes.” 
‘* Has plenty of money, eh?” 
‘* No; merely eccentric.” 
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THE LOVERS OF THE WORLD 


By Edgar Saltus 


that ends with a yawn. We 

are frequently in error, and we 
were then. Lucre we coincidently 
defined as an incentive to matrimony. 
There, too, we were in error. But 
little mistakes of this nature have 
never disturbed our conscience. To 
err is highly literary. Besides, a man 
who is always right isa bore. If he 
does not send you to sleep he makes 
you feel ignorant, and either proceed- 
ing is very vulgar. 

Our own ignorance is due to much 
learning. When we went to school 
we were taught everything it is easiest 
to forget. That is a long time ago. 
Scholars now have a wider fare. In- 
stead of the mummeries of the classics, 
there are modern tongues, and foot- 
ball instead of history. That is all 
very well. But the menu is suscepti- 
ble of improvement. Erudition is not 
endearing. It is not even smart. On 
the contrary, it is stupid to be wise 
allalone. A knowledge of languages, 
however superficial, does not teach 
you whom to visit and whom to avoid. 
A boy may develop into a polyglot 
and die a pauper. The majority of 
boys want to die rich. A girl may 
get to feel as much at home with 
Alfred the Great as if he were her 
first cousin, and remain a spinster. 
The majority of girls prefer matri- 
mony. An acquaintance with Mithri- 
dates, and even with McKinley, does 
not help young people. They should 
be taught, not Who’s Who, but What’s 
What. And what is there but love and 
lucre? 

Those two little things are the 
motor forces of Society. Beside them, 
barring the fashions and the charm of 


| OVE we once defined as a fever 





médisance—we say médisance because 
it sounds so much more cosmopolitan 
than tittle-tattle—nothing else counts. 
Between them the first is outbalanced 
by the second. A German /frivat 
docent devoted his life to a study of 
the Greek dative. On his deathbed he 
regretted having chosen a field so 
wide. This is the age of specialization. 
The specialty of all specializations is 
coin. How to get it is what the 
schools should teach. When they do, 
their halls will stifle with striving 
scholars. 

And naturally. Attic salt and its 
accompaniments are out of date. 
They bring nodignities; they open no 
doors. They are further handicapped 
by the contempt that Society has ac- 
quired for them. That contempt, 
while hardly of the kind which fa- 
miliarity breeds, has been extended to 
everything not distinctly monied. 
Money does not mean brains. ‘‘ There 
are,” said Swift in one of his sermons, 
‘*three kinds of pride. There is the 
pride of birth, the pride of wealth and 
the pride of intellect. I shall not 
bother with the last,” he added, ‘‘ for 
there is none of it in this congrega- 
tion.” No, and there is none of it 
in Society, either. At entertainments 
to which the press gives prominence 
there never appears on the list of 
guests a single individual distin- 
guished by pride of this nature. 
There is not a patriot, there is not a 
philosopher, there is not a_ poet. 
There are, it is true, precious few of 
them. Yet theyexist. But never on 
the lists of ball-givers. 

That is quite as it should be. There 
is nothing more subversive than a 
young poet, except an old one. 
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Philosophers have attentions for 
everybody and attractions for none. 
We admire patriots and avoid them 
with care. Their omission, therefore, 
is quite justified. Yetit is not due to 
these reasons, but to the fact that 
Society is recruited not from those 
who think, but from those who don’t. 
Conveniently, it may be likened to a 
club where membership is obtainable, 
not by reason of merit, but money. 
As aconsequence, though Society used 
to sin and sparkle, now it sins and 
yawns. There is modern progress. 

In spite of which—or, perhaps, 
precisely on that account—there are 
men, otherwise sensible, whom its 
lack of recognition renders hydro- 
phobiac. We have beheld speci- 
mens of them foam at the mouth. 
We have understood that it kept 
their wives awake. We have been 
told that it gave their daughters 
nightmares. Quite unavailingly, 
too. Insomnia does not appeal to 
Society. Sense, either. Philosophy 
and verse attract it as little as do 
hydrophobia and nightmares. The 
German whom we have cited might 
have been able to take his little dative 
in his lap, and the feat would not gain 
him a nod in passing. Nothing would, 
except money. 

There isthe Open Sesame. Beauty, 
breeding, brains and bravery may be 
talked away, yet never bank accounts. 
However obtained, they are holy. A 
man may be ignorant as a carp, he 
may be stupid as the Koran, and 
if he be quite rich he is quite wel- 
come. If he is not rich, then, 
though he were a Shakespeare, a 
Rubens and a Mozart rolled into one, 
he will remain but a bounder. 

To be modish you must have money. 
Even in genteel poverty there is no 
gentility now. The worship of what 
clergymen call the fatted calf—or is it 
the golden one?—never was more ar- 
dent. That calf sits in the woof of every 
dream. Hestandsat the goal of every 
ambition. He has Nebuchadnezzared 
the country. His fleece is as adored 
in Society as his fleecing is loved in 
the Street. Yet has a calf a fleece? 
No matter. The tortuousness of 


trusts, the manipulation of pools, the 
intuition we all have that if we fail to 
look out we won’t fail to be let in, the 
conviction that, give them a chance 
and those you do will do you up, the 
sweet suspicion of surreptiousness 
every where—these things, others, too, 
lead statisticians like ourselves to but 
one conclusion—the majority of those 
who are not out for all they can get 
are dead, insane or decrepit. 

It is for this reason we suggest that 
schools should throw over football and 
languages and in their stead establish 
chairs on Lucre. If to these they 
would add others on Love, the cur. 
riculum would be simply perfect. 
These two little things are, as we 
have noted, the motor forces of So- 
ciety. ‘Instruction regarding them is 
highly diverting, too. To be rich 
seems quite complex. Any million- 
aire will tell you it is quite easy. To 
love and to be loved seem very sim- 
ple. Any lover will tell you it is just 
the reverse. 

And so it is. It is the devil’s own 
job. Those who have practiced it 
best have suffered most. Look at 
the history of the Grandes Amou- 
reuses. As pages turn and faces 
emerge, always if they do not drij 
with tears they reek with blood, al- 
Ways you catch the echo of the refrain, 
Je suis [Amour, prends garde & tot. 

Sappho heard it. In anothertongue, 
of course, yet in her pretty little ears 
such was the sob of it that to drown it 
she drowned herself. The breaths of 
song that blew through Mitylene could 
not console her. The possibility of 
future Leanders could not console 
Hero, either. She drowned herself, 
also. She, too, heard that refrain. 
Through the rushes of the Nile it 
floated to Cleopatra. As it sounded 
there so did it sound at Joyeuse Garde, 
at Tintagel and at Astolat. Guine- 
vere heard it. It hushed her to 
death as it hushed Yseult, as it 
hushed Elaine. Then upward with 
the stream it passed through all 
the stunning tragedies of Italy and all 
the splendid treacheries of France. 
It is a very affecting refrain, but it 
does not make you much in love with 
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love. Nothing does, for that matter, 
except the absence of it. When 
lovers get over loving each other, how 
lovely love can be! It is the be- 
twixts and the betweens that make 
you wish that you had never been 
born. A man may have a dozen 
affairs. He may have a hundred. 
If luck be with him, and the in- 
centive, too, he may have a thou- 
sand. But in all the world there is 
but one woman for whom that man 
can really care. And here is the 
pathos of it. Let that woman’s love 
for him exceed his own for her, and 
the surfeit of sweets is too much for 
him. He can’t stand it. On the 
other hand, if she have no affec- 
tion for him, there he is, a miserable 
being for the rest of his wretched life. 

It is for the better avoidance of just 
such a contretemps as this that men, 
and women, too, have accepted love 
without returning any. Faust does 
not waltz with the przma donna asso- 
luta or dissoluta to the claptrap of 
Gounod alone. Don Juan is not a 
creation of Byron or even of Moliére. 
Richardson did not invent Zavelace, 
any more than Lothario is an inven- 
tion of Rowe. Men like these are of 
allepochs. Casanova is one of them. 

Casanova promenaded through pal- 
ace and cottage, convent and inn, 
cathedral and garret, inveigling in 
the course of that promenade three 
thousand women—princesses and sou- 
brettes, abbesses and ballet girls, 
matrons and maids. That prome- 
nade, which was a continuous sin, he 
has recited at length in his memoirs. 
During the recital you see a hideous 
old man fumbling in a box in which 
are faded ribbons, rumpled notes, 
souvenirs and gages d'amour. And 
as he fumbles them you hear him 
mumble: ‘‘Can this be the handker- 
chief of Sestina? What has tarnished 
the duchess’s necklace? Where is the 
glove that belonged to Elvire? And 
this picture of the child who gave me 
her youth—what can have blackened 
It so?” One may fancy Faust, slip- 
pered and slovenly, as revoltingly en- 
gaged. Richelieu was another of the 


.Same type, but redder-heeled, more 


régence and, if possible, more de- 
praved. 

Another was Byron—the author of 
a hundred masterpieces and a thou- 
sand crimes. Of a thousand and one, 
perhaps. Those he did not commit 
the imagination of certain ladies sup- 
plied. Just what they were we lack 
the space to tell, the art, too, inde- 
pendent of the imagination. To per- 
sons more censorious than ourselves 
morality appears to consist in having 
improper thoughts of other people. 
Ladies of this genteel mentality have 
refused Byron theircountenance. As 
he always spoke highly of them, it is 
regrettable that the compliment was 
not returned. But perhaps both were 
in error. Such things have hap- 
pened. The point, however, is else- 
where, or rather, it is here. For the 
crimes he committed, and even for 
the crimes he did not commit, but 
which, it may be, he contemplated, 
Byron would deserve marks identical 
in blackness with those we have 
credited to Casanova and Richelieu, 
were it not that through them all he 
passed with the saving grace of 
genius. Genius is so rare that much 
should be forgiven it. Unfortunately, 
however, genius does not forgive it- 
self. In the sodden nights at Venice 
and the ashen days that ensued, when 
the poet added to his lyre black hairs 
and blonde, distilling from his cups 
enchanting accords, staggering, as 
did de Musset, with a hiccough into 
immortality—in those days and nights 
when he tried first to deaden and then 
to drown the vultures that battened 
on his unequaled mind, you have but 
another of the terrible tales with 
which the Book of Love is strewn. 
Yet how shall it matter? As some- 
one, a medium, possibly, understood 
him, after Missolonghi, to say to his 
wife: 


I have outsoared the shadow of your 
night, 
Envy and calumny and hate and 
blame; 
And that unrest which I have called de- 
light 
Shall touch me not, nor torture me 
again. 
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Rather scathing lines, to come from 
a dead man! But then, do not the 
possibilities of verse transcend the 
tomb? 

Still another on this list is Lola 
Montez. Whether or not she was 
related to Byron is uncertain. There 
are matters that history prefers to ig- 
nore rather than to elucidate. Con- 
cerning her father itis dumb. What 
is said of Lola was told so long ago 
that, although there are fossils as yet 
unextinct who saw her appear 
as Mazeppa in the Broadway The- 
atre, already she has retreated into 
the magnificence of myth. To the 
great majority Lola Montez is a 
contemporary of Semiramis. To 
the great unwashed she is _ un- 
known. There is an epoch, how- 
ever—one relatively quite recent— 
in which, after pirouetting through 
an insurrection in Warsaw, she 
danced into Bavaria and kicked 


over a throne. 
A ballerine so energetic does not 
deserve to be instantly forgot. 


Be- 
sides, she was a very pretty woman. 
In the picture gallery at Munich she 
looks a little as Psyche must have 
looked when she lost her god. There 
the resemblance begins and ends. 
There was nothing melancholy in her 
disposition, nothing tender, nothing 
true. She was last of the Grandes 
Amoureuses who lived when the world 
was larger, when there were no rail- 
ways, no telegraph poles and no cant. 
Born in Limerick, educated in Cal- 
cutta, she took Europe for her prov- 
ince and died in New York. Her 
parentage was as variegated as her 
career. Sir Edward Gilbert, the hus- 
band of her mother, was an Irish- 
man, and his wife, Dolores de Mont- 
alvo, descended from a Hispano- 
Moorish family, which, because of 
the Arab admixture, lacked what is 
known on the Peninsula as the sangue 
sul, the blue blood of which the hi- 
dalgo alone may boast. Even so, that 
which Lola acquired was so heady that 
at fourteen she eloped. Developing 
subsequently into Countess of Lans- 
feld, she disturbed kings, disturbed 
kingdoms, disturbed even California, 


and died on Long Island, very mis. 
erably, leaving nothing save a few 
echoes, of which the subsidence is now 
complete. 

But not the moral of those echoes, 
There is in them the same bitterness 
which you may catch in the echoes 
that descend from Casanova, from 
Richelieu, from Byron; that bitterness 
which Sappho called the bitterness 
of things too sweet. We know of 
no digestion with which it has 
agreed. Whether, as was the case 
with Sappho, you seek love and fail to 
find it; or whether, as was the case 
with Casanova, you take it and give 
nothing in return; or whether, as was 
the case with Byron, you give and 
receive as well, the bitterness is the 
same. The dose may vary according 
to temperament, but the gall is un- 
changed, the taste is there, the refrain, 
too—/e suis l’Amour, prends garde a 
tou. 

Just why this should be we do not 
know, otherwise we would tell. We 
scorn to have a secret from our read- 
ers. We know merely that, for some 
reason beyond our ken, in the House 
of Life Venus is afflicted. We know 
that, apart from fiction and the fabu- 
lous, there is not a single story of 
happily begun and happily ending 
love which a self-respecting upper- 
housemaid would credit. In the cir- 
cumstances, a chair that shall teach 
how to construe Amo, amas, is, we 
think, in order. Yet while we are 
advocating it we can’t let go the other 
on Lucre. 

These things, as we have already 
twice noted, constitute the main- 
springs of Society. Those to whom 
they appeal are the Lovers of the 
World, of the Flesh, it may be, and 
perhaps, too, of the Devil. For con- 
jointly they represent happiness; and 
do we not know that happiness is a 
myth invented by Satan for our de- 
spair? Yet though we know that, we 
know, too, that in the pursuit of it we 
shall never tire. And naturally. We 
are born with a thirst for it. In vain 
it escapes us. We will not listen to 
its refusals. We count on its return. 
To our last breath we demand that it 


shall. 
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shall. We are obstinate with it. Ob- 
stinate with a will-o’-the-wisp! O 
htise humaine! 

Such is human nature—or, rather, 
such is human stupidity. That we 
may not be charged with cynicism we 
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hasten to add that we did not invent 
it. It is the appanage, the birthmark, 
the distinguishing trait of all true 
Lovers of the World. 

(And of the Flesh.) 

(And of the Devil.) 
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I chatter gaily with the careless throng, 

I laugh and jest with others half the day, 
lo not And yet—the hours are somehow overlong 
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I like to try the cross-moves in life’s game, 
To warm my hands at all the little fires, 

And yet—when you cold disapproval claim, 
Beneath your scorn my pleasure quickly tires. 


I fret sometimes at foolish, trifling things, 
At wisdom wrapt in guise of penalty, 

And yet—the blackest of my woes take wings 
When I am sure of your warm sympathy. 


I have no fear of death as endless sleep, 
Close hid between the darkness and the dew, 
And yet—if there were consciousness to keep, 
I know I could not bear it without you. 
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CHARLOTTE BECKER. 


BETTER THAN SOME SERMONS 


‘THE PASTOR—Did you get any good out of my sermon to-day? 
_ Farr MemBer—No, sir; but it might have been worse. I didn’t get any- 
thing bad from it. 
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OBSTINATE IF 


M Y wife and I quite well agree 
In all artistic matters; 
Our tastes are quite in harmony 
On plaques and plates and platters; 
And so we need no one’s advice 
To make home bright and sunny; OO 
*T would be a perfect paradise— f ce) 
If Molly had the money! 1; 
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on his last legs. Growing dai- 

ly more pallid and wasted, he 
was still dignified, in his white cravat 
and dress coat, though his hands trem- 
bled when his little wife allowed him 
toact as convoy. There were miser- 
able evenings when he was not visi- 
ble; and her observing friends knew, 
by the downward droop of her lip and 
the restlessness of her eye, that the 
old devil had hold of him again. The 
old devil! that elusive, furtive, un- 
knowable, indefensible devil! that 
awful curse which had driven him 
out of every job, broken up every 
project, closed every avenue of profit, 
sapped capital and wrecked invest- 
ment, until at last, brought to bay, he 
was slowly dying in Italy on his wife's 

petty resources! 
| 


Pron Bob Taintor was already 


From his father, a distinguished 
American sculptor, he had inherited 
genius without its audacity. It is one 
talent that executes, another that 
places. Taintor had the first capac- 
ity, but not the Second. He hewed 
charming things out of the dazzling 
marbles of Carrara, and they re- 
mained on his hands. Men of far 
less ability sold their statues; his were 
passed over. He had no knack at 
buttonholing the traveling Philistine. 
With discouragement had come the 
thirst for forgetfulness. The curse— 
always a lure—had mastered him. 

They had an apartment in a great, 
dark palazzo—few rooms, but lofty 
snd wide. There was a frescoed 
boudoir Mrs. Taintor showed with 
pride, which led into a bowered, ter- 
raced place. This hanging garden, 
sYith its stone seats and tables, was 
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full of sunlight in the day, of mystery 
at night. It decided them to accept 
many inconveniences, which were 
carefully concealed from friends. 
They had, on reaching Florence, *‘ de- 
scended”’ at a hotel, where they spent 
in six months their whole year’s in- 
come, and had very poor things to 
eat. Frightened, they fled to a pen- 
sion, It was extremely cheap; but 
poor Taintor’s devil alarmed its pale 
spinsters and dejected widows, and 
the landlady requested them to ‘‘ look 
further.” So, after a brief parley, 
Mrs. Taintor moved her husband, 
Meg and the boxes to the old pa- 
lazzo in the Via Santo Spirito. Her 
husband's atelier was in a stable op- 
posite—a great, splendid, half-ruined 
place once the abode of the Medici. 
They concluded that for Meg the pri- 
vacy of a home would have unusual 
advantages. Dolly had been told by 
an old lady long resident in Flor- 
ence that the hotels and fenstons 
were the playground of unscrupulous 
and adventurous young Italians in 
quest of dots, and that these were un- 
feasible and dangerous company for 
inexperienced young women. When 
Dolly Taintor ingenuously remarked, 
‘*But our child will have no dot,” 
Donna Clara had looked at once so 
pitying and contemptuous that she 
said no more. She had left her pro- 
foundly impressed with two facts: 
that her child was in peril, and that 
the depths of Italian perversity had 
not yet been sounded. ‘‘ Look well 
after her and yourself, my dear. You 
might be taken for twenty and are 
hugely pretty;” then Donna Clara 
had wagged her head and gazed into 
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space over her eyeglasses. ‘‘I know,” 
said Dolly, faintly, ‘‘that in Europe 
chaperonage is indispensable. Her 
papa and I, one or both of us, are al- 
ways with Meg, who is a very serious 
girl. As for me, why, nobody ever 
looks at me twice.” At which the old 
lady had emitted a sound something 
between a snore and a snort, full of 
hidden meaning, as if announcing 
dark possibilities. 

“IT am not only passée, I am re- 
passée,” said Dolly, laughing. 

** Fiddle-de-dee!” said her friend. 

Mrs. Taintor had an anxious char- 
acter and a nervous little brain. She 
went down the damp, narrow street 
with a weight of responsibility upon 
her. What if, in thus trying to save 
her husband, her girl should be sacri- 
ficed and come to harm! 

On one particular afternocm she and 
Meg, in their smartest frocks and best 
hats, were arrayed for the garden 
party at the Princess Corsini’s. All 
unpleasant forebodings were dis- 
pelled. Bob, with a new brown derby 
and new shoes, was waiting, standing 
in elastic elegance, to put his women 
into the cab and hoist himself to the 
narrow front seat. And so away they 
flew—a bright smile on the pink and 
white face of Dolly, proud of her 
dainty bonnet and her girl’s loveli- 
ness. 

Mrs. Taintor was certainly pretty, 
with a childlike, appealing prettiness 
that even constant suffering and sleep- 
less apprehension failed to mar. The 
sadness on her lips, in fact, added in- 
terest to a countenance otherwise 
banal. 

Dolly had the temperament that 
would have made of her a successful 
‘lazy, laughing, languid Jenny, fond 
of a kiss and fond of a guinea.” In- 
stead of this congenial career, she had 
contented herself with conjugal affec- 
tion and domestic cares, her child’s 
kisses and very few guineas. Her 
imagination—we will call it fancy, for 
the first word is somewhat over- 
strained—ran riot constantly. In it 
she lived a life of pleasure, of which 
the chief note was the ring of coin. Be- 
tween that life and her there loomed a 
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year or two of black dresses and be. 
coming crépe veils, when, as an ip. 
teresting widow, she should return to 
America. Here, a bachelor of enor. 
mous wealth—satisfied to collect ar 
treasures, not to create them—was at 
once to succumb to her pathetic 
charm. Sometimes he had the dis. 
tinct personality of an old acquaint. 
ance, in whose fidelity she had a naive 
belief; sometimes he was the “new 
man” that every woman dreams about 
when the present one is unsatisfac. 
tory. After a brief delay, not devoid 
of allurement, this person was to lead 
her to the altar, his wedding gift to 
her being a large dowry for Meg. 
She felt she should be ashamed if Meg 
returned among her schoolmates with. 
out that aureole of European success 
calculated to dazzle and rout them, 
With this dowry the foreign noble. 
Mis ss 

But the cab here violently turned 
into the Via Garibaldi, and the jar 
almost sent poor Bob to the curb. 
Her dreams at least made her quite 
happy, and Bob, who adored her, was 
delighted to see her smile. 

He handed the ladies out gallantly, 
his hands encased in a pair of light 
gloves, which he had got cheap be. 
cause they were a size too large for 
him. 

The Princess, distant and distraite, 
vaguely waved them, after her salu. 
tations, to the /oggia and gardens. 
They would find there, she told them, 
the greater number of her guests. 
She did not know their names, ani 
only indistinctly remembered having 
met them at one of Donna Clara’ 
Wednesdays. The two had been hué- 
dled toward her en masse by theit 
amiable hostess. She had got ridof 
them by a murmured invitation to her 
garden party. After this she had for- 
gotten them. 

They, however, had not forgotten. 
She now tapped the Marchese di For- 
mosa on the shoulder with her lor- 
gnon, and asked: ‘‘ Who is that girl’ 

‘* What girl?” said the Marchese. 

‘‘The tall, thin one in the grand 
chapeau.” 

The Marchese stared through his 
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monocle at the backs of Mrs. Taintor 
and Meg, who were sauntering with 
as much aplomb as they could muster 
through the rows of statues, down the 
flower-bordered paths. 

He was going to say he didn’t know, 
this being less trouble and always 
safe, but on longer inspection, said 
he: ‘‘ Why, guesta signora is my ten- 
ant. I rented them the ¢erzo piano, 
since Guido’s wife prefers to stay at 
Campi. Luigi’s, who is a Slav, with 
le diable au corps, must always be on 
the road; and the rats were making 
holes in the walls of our empty 
house.” 

“English?” 

**No; American, I imagine.” 

“The girl is tres dten,” said the 
Princess. 

“Here, you big lout!” He seized 
a youth by the lapel of his coat and 
pulled him tothe Princess. ‘‘ Permit 
my boy Gino to kiss your hand, cara 
principessa.” 

‘*Fancy,” said the Princess, smil- 
ing, ‘‘little Gino being taller than 
you are! Dieu, what a young giant! 
Why, when I last saw him he was 
playing at marbles in the Pergola at 
Campi, in a blouse and short socks.” 

The young Marchese stooped with 
awkward grace and pressed his warm 
lips on the Princess’s pale fingers. 

‘There is a nice-looking American 
girl who has just passed into the gar- 
den with her mother,” she said to 
him. ‘*Go and ask them to come in 
and have some tea. I don’t know if 
they have acqyaintances. Your papa 
says they live in Palazzo Formosa.” 

‘‘But I have not met them,” said 
Gino, with languor. His languor was 
affected, for his disposition was fiery. 
But he was touched by that effort at 
the d/as¢é of modern Italy. 

“Get introduced,” said the Prin- 
cess. ‘‘ Here is Donna Clara dying 
to make people happy.” She turned 
to speak to an elderly lady who, cov- 
ered wath fine laces, was painfully 
adv g, supported by a cane. 

“And how is the rheumatism, 
dear?” asked the Princess, with solici- 
tude. ‘*Shall you make the Aix 
cure?” 
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Donna Clara caught Gino on the 
wing, and at his unenthusiastic re- 
quest presented him to the Taintor 
party. 

‘*Glad to meet you, sir,” said Tain- 
tor, shaking hands. 

‘* We've seen you so often, smoking 
cigarettes in the garden court,” said 
Dolly, who was a trifle gushing. 

Meg bowed coldly and said nothing. 

He had once met her on the stairs, 
and had eagerly longed to repeat the 
experience. He thought her exquis- 
itely beautiful. She was hardly that, 
yet she was very handsome; tall, 
straight, a wisp of slender girlhood, 
with her great, flashing, proud eyes 
and her abundant blue-black hair. 
She had already absorbed into her 
blood that sweetness of rich, ripe 
fruit which Italy bestows on those who 
drink in. her intoxicating juices, and 
which her mother’s plump little per- 
son lacked the suppleness to absorb. 

Mrs. Taintor remained ‘‘ New Eng- 
land.” Her husband—who was not 
from Springfield—often laughed at 
her Yankee forms of expression, when 
she ‘‘felt like fury” or didn’t know 
‘*as” she should like a thing. Her 
duties were also performed with the 
somewhat heavy consciousness of in- 
eradicable Puritan bias. It was only 
in temperament that Dolly was facile. 
Her heart was Christian and self-sac- 
rificing. Meg was different. The 
old world had got into her young 
bones. She was never like her mother, 
eager or fussy, but full of a farouche 
dignity and repose. 

‘** Darling,” she said to her mother, 
when the tea and cakes had been dis- 
posed of, the last word said, and they 
bowled home again across the Ponte 
alla Trinit&é through the dusk; ‘‘ dar- 
ling, why did you tell that boy you had 
watched him from our balcony?” 

Mrs. Taintor flushed. ‘I didn’t 
think there was any harm,” she said. 

‘“‘It might have flattered him.” 

‘*Pshaw!” said her father, who was 
preparing to make an excuse to go 
back for vermouth to Doney’s. ‘‘ He 
looks like a fool.” 

‘*T thought him perfectly fascinat- 
ing,” said Dolly. 
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*‘Oh, he is a mere baby—only 
twenty,” said Meg. 

‘* And has been amusing himself in 
the streets and drawing-rooms and 
clubs of Florence for several years, 
when our men would be at their 


schooling. Isn’t it extraordinary?” 

‘* Damned fools, all of them,” mur- 
mured Bob, whose thirst had become 
intolerable. ‘‘Children are endless 
trouble—with girls it is dots, with 
boys it is debts.” 


II 


Havinc contracted a habit of think- 
ing aloud, Mrs. Taintor sometimes 
initiated Meg into knowledge forbid- 
den to the European jeunes filles. 
She called these inconvenient mem- 
bers of society “J. F's.” ‘I am 
chaperoning my J. F.,” was one of her 
favorite excuses to detaining friends. 
It must be confessed that the small 
lady’s ideas on the subject were of 
an order so crude and unsophisticated 
that they roused Donna Clara—a good- 
natured American woman married to 
an Italian—to many a hearty laugh. 

‘*The morals of the men here are 
just too horrid!” Dolly would say, in 
an awed whisper. And she would 
then glibly recount tales of such ex- 
traordinary turpitude that they sur- 
prised Florentine ladies admitted to 
her revelations. They would raise 
their hands in deprecating horror— 
yet with an odd conviction, as they 
gazed at Mrs. Taintor’s candid fore- 
head and baby mouth, that she hardly 
could comprehend the import of her 
own words. Donna Clara did once 
warn her that this indiscreet form of 
gossip might bring Meg into trouble. 
Dolly drew herself up with all the 
hauteur of an offended pigeon, and 
assured her mentor that she was 
** prudent to a fault.” 

Meg took such scattered stories 
more to heart. She felt distressed 
and sad when she remembered them. 
Yet she was, on the whole, a happy 
girl, save for the one bitter trouble, 
and did not allow an early cynicism to 
mar her faiths and her ideals. Nev- 
ertheless, these impressions gave her 
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a freedom of speech, a maturity of 
manner, that were not always under. 
stood. 

Gino explained that his sister-in-law 
was in the country with her babies 
during the cruise of the naval officer, 
his elder brother. ‘‘She hates the 
world,” he said. 

‘* Dear me! we love it,” Mrs. Tain- 
tor answered, laughing into the young 
man’s eyes. 

‘* You are made for it,” said Gino, 
gallantly; ‘‘so beautiful!” 

**Oh, I am getting quite an old 
woman,” she replied, waiting for his 
denial. To look successful is one of 
the few pleasures left to disappointed 
hope. Her longing for admiration 
and for love was such that even when 
these were the result of her husband's 
over-excitement, his fuddled compli- 
ments were received with a certain 
complacency. They would have an- 
gered and disgusted a stronger woman, 
being a species of sop to her exhausted 
indulgence. 

Gino’s cigarettes were now smoked 
once a week in the Taintors’ draw- 
ing-rooms or on their terrace; then 
twice a week, then daily. At last, 
more than once a day the young man 
appeared at their door. 

‘*What’s this tomfoolery for?” Bob 
would mutter, when he was a fit ques- 
tioner. 

Mrs. Taintor bridled. 

‘*He is the most 2 /a mode fellow 
of the town. His attentions have 
given Meg a lot of prestige.” 

**Much good it’ll do her!” 

‘* Now, don’t be cross. The child 
doesn’t get much fun.” 

If he loved his wife, he idolized his 
daughter. He was silent, with that 
dumbness which hid its shaft of self- 
reproach. What did Ae do for his 
beloved? 

Dolly saw her advantage. 

‘*He is anice boy. He gave her 
every one of his favors at Donna 
Clara’s dance. It set the pace. She 
just swept off everything.” 

‘““Not quite everything, darling,” 
cried out Meg from the library, where 
she was sitting on the floor, playing 
with the cat. ‘‘ Pussy, pussy,” she 
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was saying, ‘‘you look exactly like 
me. You are thin and black, and 
your eyes flash in the light like coals, 
and you are sometimes naughty and 
like to scratch, and won’t let people 
touch you, and scream if they dare.” 
But she did not know herself very 
well. She was not feline. 

“Well, nearly,” cried back her 
mother. ‘‘ Besides,” she added to 
Bob, sotto voce, ‘‘Meg doesn’t care 
for him the least bit.” 

“IT should hope not,’ 
tor. 

When she said the same thing to 
Donna Clara she was surprised at 
this lady’s answer. 

“And pray,” said Donna Clara, 
“what do you know about it?” 

“T should think I must know the 
sentiments of my own flesh and blood.” 

‘‘Fol-de-rol!” said Donna Clara; 
“you can’t tell anything about girls.” 

“Not about my own?” with wide 
eyes. 

Me Not about yourown. Youth, my 
dear, has reserves and dignities that 
middle age loses.” 

Dolly winced. ‘‘ Perhaps you are 
right,” she said, not without melan- 
choly. 

She decided to question Meg more 
searchingly. 

“T wouldn’t have the fellow about 
so much; people will talk,” said 
Donna Clara. 

“Why, what could they say?” 

“A great many things, my dear, 
you wouldn’t care to hear.” 

It is difficult to vanity to accept the 
fact that people never say of our af- 
fairs what they ought, or what we 
wish they would. 

“T am always with her.” 

“What does that amount to?” 

“Why, it protects her.” 

“Bah! you dear, lively kitten. Do 
you know what it means to an intrigu- 
ing mother to ‘protect’ her girl?” 
said Donna Clara. ‘‘ You speak of 
‘chaperoning’ as you would of eating 
amuffin or drawing on your slipper. 
Do you think it consists in letting 
that enamored youth hang about your 
girl from morning till evening?—an 
utterly ineligible parti, since he will 
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inherit nothing but debts. Do you 
know what to pilot a girl skilfully 
through the seasons of European 
cities actually means? what deep in- 
sight, profound cunning, Machiavel- 
lian scheming, heart-eating weariness? 
You dear little thing, you are most 
amusing!” 

‘‘They say the Contessa Rinbotti 
is one of that sort,” said Mrs. Taintor, 
somewhat nettled. 

‘*She’ll catch husbands for her 
girls,” said Donna Clara, laconically. 
‘** Bianca is already fiancée to Chigi, 
and her dot is as slender as her waist- 
band.” 

‘*Meg has none at all. We have 
no such idea. There are hundreds of 
rich men in America who would be 
glad enough to marry her. We don’t 
want her to leave us. Her father 
wouldn’t desire an Italian, in any 
case.” 

‘*Then you shouldn’t bring your 
girl to Italy,” said Donna Clara, de- 
cidedly. ‘‘ These men are most at- 
tractive, and believe me, my dear, in 
matters of love they are our masters.” 

‘*Meg is all common sense,” said 
Mrs. Taintor; ‘‘there is no danger.” 
She had an aggrieved feeling that 
her sorrows could not be dwelt on 
to this happy old woman, whose hus- 
band never took too much wine. She 
was loyal to hers, and never com- 
plained of him. But God knew why 
they had left America. And then 
she had been so pleased with Meg’s 
conquest! Say what they would, it 
had helped on their Winter. Some of 
the other mothers had cast dagger 
glances. Some of the other girls had 
pined. Gino was the very flower of 
the jeunesse dorée, if his gilding was a 
trifle worn; and the foolish woman 
clung to her captive with the stubborn 
blindness of mediocre intelligence. 
“It’s all envy and malice,” she 
thought. ‘‘The nasty things hate 
Meg because she’s such a belle.” 


III 


Tue Marchese pere was much occu- 
pied. After his wife’s death—which 
he had lamented with loud outcries, 
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threats of suicide, and a splendid 
tombstone; once every year he laid a 
wreath thereon—he had lived for a 
time in seclusion. Now he had 
emerged. He was occupied paying 
court to a rich Austrian widow, quar- 
reling with his mistress about it—a 
popular actress on whom he had 
squandered half his fortune—playing 
for high stakes at the Cercle dei Nobili, 
and standing for hours at street cor- 
ners. When the races were on there 
was some betting, and in September 
pheasants to shoot. His sons took up 
but a meagre portion of his time. He 
had got the older ones established; 
Gino he kept near him for company. 
They rarely met, except at such meals 
as were eaten at home. They passed 
each other at the club, or kissed each 
other for good-morning at the elder 
man’s bedside when he drank his 
coffee. This was the hour when the 
younger one came, in his dressing- 
gown, to ask for money or to admit 
ill-luck at cards. They were both 
fond of gambling, as behooved their 
rank and station. 


Everything leaks out in Italy, as 
everybody is curious and talkative. 
And when the Marchese had the lei- 
sure to listen he was told of his son’s 
incendiary courtship of his American 


tenants. Having discovered through 
the United States Consul that there 
was no fortune, he felt it time to in- 
terfere. 

He resolved to execute a flank 
movement and surprise the unsus- 
pectingenemy. He managed to have 
himself let in, unannounced, to their 
apartment one evening by a /tva to 
the buttons who stood guard at 
the door. He was rewarded for his 
strategy. He had plans and projects 
of his own for Gino, and he didn’t 
intend any nonsense to clash with 
them. 

As the drawing-room door was 
thrown open, this is what the Marchese 
saw: Asleep, or half-asleep, on a 
sofa sprawled Bob Taintor. At the 
centre table, by the light, sat Dolly. 
Before her eyes was spread a copy of 
Town Topics. Behind, in shadow, 
their noses within an inch of each 
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other, her hand in his, stood two tal] 
figures, intent and absorbed. 

Gino and Meg started asunder, 
visibly embarrassed. 

‘Ah, it is papa,” murmured Gino, 
and turning to his parent: ‘I was 
just bidding mademoiselle good even. 
ing. I have an engagement with 
Alfredo at the club to-night.” 

He shook hands with Mrs. Taintor, 
saying, with a smile, “I will not 
bring Mr. Taintor back from his para. 
dise of dreams,” and was gone. 

The Marchese, with infinite grace, 
sank into a seat. He was most ami- 
able and suave, and complimented 
the ladies on the taste with which 
they had arranged (in his eyes, dis- 
figured) the drawing-room. He tried 
to converse with the dry-tongued, 
dishevelled host, who was extremely 
polite and succinct, with an utterance 
painfully precise, indicative of a 
phase not unknown to his unfortv. 
nate womenkind. His call was just 
long enough, and he left them per. 
suaded of his admiration and re. 
spect. 

**So, so, Monsieur Gino,” he said to 
himself, as he nervously twisted his 
waxed mustache and with a grimace 
dropped the monocle from his eye, 
**so, so! hem—hem! You think to 
get into scrapes with penniless and 
mal-clevées girls, while della Torre's 
daughter waits your good pleasure, 
and I pay your card debts once a 
month and your tailor’s extra bills!” 
An American would have considered 
them very small bills indeed, but 
these matters are comparative. 

The scene that had met his gaze | 
had quite horrified him. A frivolous 
mother, a half-tipsy father, a git! 
without shame. He had himself run 
the gamut, since he was fourteen— 
when the priests made a drum of his 
head by their incessant cuffs and 
buffets—of every male dissipation. 
His standard had not suffered. In 
this the Latin is naively illogical. 
Narrow, ignorant and prejudiced, the 
Marchese di Formosa had rules of 
conduct. He was, moreover, adroit, 
shrewd and wily. He proved it by 
saying to his son, late that night: 
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‘““That is a very charming girl up- 
stairs.” 

Now, Gino knew his father fairly 
well, and was not himself devoid of 
trickiness. He was on his guard. 

‘**So, so,” he said, carelessly. 

‘‘ What is this generation made of!” 
exclaimed the Marchese. ‘‘At your 
age I should have been on fire if such 
a demotselle had accorded me favors.” 

Gino saw this was a trap. His 
vanity would have allowed any woman 
calumniated to feed it without violent 
protest. But his love—which in the 
Italian becomes perfidious only when 
it is baffled or dismissed—was entirely 
sincere. In a vague way he meant 
well by Meg. This soft philandering, 
so new to his experience, intoxicated 
him. He liked its dalliance. Gino 
had, however, that instant perception 
of the future, its difficulties and its 
problems, which Anglo-Saxons lose 
in moments of emotion. The Italian’s 
senses may be inflamed, his heart en- 
gaged; his brain remains unclouded. 
It never sleeps. 

‘There have been no—favors,” he 
said, testily. It was still possible 
that his father, being near-sighted 
and the room dark, had not seen that 
lingering touch of parting. If he had, 
it was unfortunate. Gino did not 
make light of it. 

‘*She is de//isstma and she looks in- 
telligent,” said the Marchese, civilly. 
‘* And the mother, too, is pretty. The 
father 7 

Gino flushed. He had felt much 
ashamed that his father should ar- 
rive on a ‘‘ bad” night. 

The Italian is temperate. He looks 
upon an 7vrogne with impatient scorn. 
He has no scientific indulgence, which 
pities and pardons. 

‘““She zs intelligent,” said Gino. 
“American girls are extraordinary. 
We do not understand them.” 

It must be admitted that this intel- 
lect of Meg’s secretly alarmed him. 
He viewed it as one would horns or a 
hump—some entirely external acci- 
dent of birth, whose amputation 
might be advisable on the ground of 
the normal. Yet its existence gave a 
certain augustness to the possessor— 


like the horns of Moses, or the tradi- 
tional hump whose contact brings 
good luck. 

‘* Have you seen la della Torre late- 
ly?” his father asked, throwing off the 
ashes of his cigarette from his long, 
polished nail and eyeing his son 
sharply. 

** No,” said Gino. 

‘* Why not?” said the Marchese. 

** Mi secca.” 

His father rose and walked to the 
mantel shelf. 

‘* E questi mi seccano.” He twisted 
a long paper, on which were some 
writing and figures, held it to the 
candle and at its flame relit his cigar- 
ette. The charred remains fell into 
the grate. He stamped them out 
with his heel. Gino’s nose length- 
ened. 

‘**Good-night,” said his 
shortly, and left the room. 

Gino went out into the garden. He 
was very miserable. He knew that 
Signorina Nerina della Torre, with 
her dowry and her golden hair, was 
his for the asking. He knew that 
her parents ardently desired the alli- 
ance, and that in the end he should 
probably have to yield. The resist- 
ance born of independence, or of the 
means of compassing it, was un- 
dreamed of by the young aristocrat. 
To work, in his view, was a hideous 
blot on one’s escutcheon. It did not 
enter the range of possibility. 

He now looked up at Meg’s window 
with a sense of infinite sorrow. 
There was no light. ‘‘ Buon riposo, 
angelo mio!” He did not look at the 
moon or at the flowers. The Italian 
has little imagination, no love of na- 
ture. His taste for art is an instinct 
of the blood, his fondness for beauty 
a pulse of the intellect. But the rap- 
ture brought by the sounds and smells 
of gardens, the hum of Summer in- 
sects, the dream of earth’s loveliness, 
are not to him palpitating realities. 
An admirable frame, perhaps, to an 
intrigue of gallantry or a poem of 
passion, but in themselves insignifi- 
cant and unimportant. 

He came back into the house. At 
twenty it is difficult not to be influ- 
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enced by the opinions of our elders 
—particularly difficult to the young 
European, to whom parental authority 
must be paramount. To escape it by 
standing behind a banker’s counter 
or in a lawyer’s office never would 
have crossed Gino’s consciousness. 
He had not been educated for the 
army; in fact, he had no aptitude for 
any career save that of gentlemanly 

Gneur. He had not been duped by 
his father's admiration of Meg’s 
comeliness. He secretly felt that the 
Marchese thought her light. There 
was no indignation in the reflection— 
not, at least, for her—only inasmuch 
as it might affect himself. That the 
woman he admired above all others 
should be held in disregard, possibly 
with reason, wounded his self-love. 
It also awoke a new and very tan- 
gible form of suffering. An acute 
jealousy, not yet anger, against her— 
for jealousy only becomes anger with 
proof of unfaithfulness—awoke in his 
breast. Its pang sent him to dis- 
turbed slumbers, in which was the 
added sting of his father’s repudiation 


of his bill for petits soupers. 


IV 


A woman’s reproaches detach a 
man; her silence detaches her. In 
mystic fashion Mrs. Taintor realized 
this. She had long ago ceased to re- 
proach her husband. Men are stupid. 
They will not understand that wom- 
en’s words of anger are but a question 
of the circulation of the blood. Tain- 
tor’s tenderness for his women—the 
only influence that kept him from 
lower depths—was, she felt, impor- 
tant. Mrs. Taintor had read Tolstoi’s 
‘* Katia,” and had concluded that to 
be in love with a man after twenty 
years of marriage was unusual and 
impracticable. She had certainly 
borne enough, she told herself, to 
have reached and be excusable for 
disillusion. Her self-pity, however, 
did not rob her of solicitude for him, 
and even of a measure of affection— 
an affection that still ‘‘ looked after” 
him. There was always the agony 


lest others should see his humiliation. 
To bear with patience this burden for 
twenty years should be enough to 
pacify those malevolent spirits that 
need to be glutted by human sacrifice, 
Mrs. Taintor was unwilling to accept 
her trouble as the direct boon of a 
friendly providence. 

When she was bursting with a re- 
sistless need for sympathy she gener. 
ally went to see her friend, Miss 
Sterett. Miss Sterett was a New 
England spinster whom Mrs. Taintor 
had known well in youth. She was 
studying art in Italy. She looked 
like a little smoked herring. She had 
a snub nose and the prominent jaw 
that Lombroso bestows only on crimi- 
nals. It is, in fact, often a feature of 
excellent and harmless persons. Her 
eyes were kindly and even handsome, 
but always concealed by spectacles. 
She painted, from morning till night, 
views of Florence, which she sold to 
travelersforafew/ire. Shethusadded 
to an income otherwise insufficient, 
even for her bird-like wants. There 
was about as much art in her pictures 
as there would have been in the mix- 
ing of a whortleberry pie. But such 
as they were, they served their pur- 
pose. For all her lack of perception of 
color and form, Miss Sterett was no 
fool. She was a woman of brain and 
of heart. Mrs. Taintor found her 
sympathetic. In her dull, small, 
shabby atelier the apparition of these 
gayer butterflies came as a blessing; 
the shimmer of their bright wings 
seemed to leave a trail of golden haze 
behind. 

‘*And then,” Mrs. Taintor would 
say to Meg, ‘‘ Matilda Sterett is not 
exacting. She doesn’t expect to be 
invited.” 

She toiled up the stone steps to-day 
to the fourth story, wondering why we 
generally make our best confidences 
to people we do not ask to our best 
parties. If this can be answered 
through psychic analysis, Dolly had not 
reached the keynote of the question 
when she landed, panting and over- 
heated, at her friend’s door. 

She felt a trifle irritated. It is diffi- 
cult not to feel cross with persons who 
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live up more flights than are conven- 
ient. 

Miss Sterett kept no servant. A 
femme de ménage came in to give her 
meals. She opened her door herself. 

To her alone did Mrs. Taintor ever 
speak of her marital misfortunes. To 
her also she could throw off all re- 
serve in ringing the praises of her 
girl. She enjoyed above all else this 
quiet hour, when all she said was be- 
lieved and all she withheld was un- 
derstood. Miss Sterett had escaped 
selfishness—that peril of the solitary. 

“It has been dreadful, lately,” Dolly 
said, throwing off her light wrap and 
sitting down on a low chair, drawn to 
the fading light. 

‘*T am sorry,” said Matilda, gently. 

‘‘Dreadful! Sometimes it seems as 
if I couldn’t put up with it.” 

‘‘ There is Meg to console you,” said 
Miss Sterett, encouragingly; ‘‘ she’s 
all comfort.” 

‘Oh, you can’t tell what she is to 
me—to him!” Dolly’s eyes filled with 
sudden tears. 

‘Yes, I can.” 
her head. 

‘‘The young Marchese is more de- 
voted than ever. He comes every 
day.” 

‘They are beautiful together,” said 
Matilda. She once had taken tea and 
seen the lover. 

‘*But, of course, it is quite hope- 
less—quite. Meg has been forced to 
refuse his offer of marriage.” This 
was not quite,true; but what is the 
use of friends who won’t take our 
children’s chances at our own valua- 
tion? 

‘‘Dear me,” said Matilda Sterett, 
“what a pity!” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Mrs. 
Taintor, secretly ravished, but out- 
wardly careless; ‘‘ Meg has had lots of 
offers, and much more brilliant ones, in 
America before she ever went out.” 

‘* And, of course, you would prefer 
an American?” 

“Well, Iam not sure. This family 
would be delightful. Meg likes 
European life. Their place at Campi 
is wonderful.” 

“The Italians seem to expect a 


Miss Sterett shook 


dot,” sighed Miss Sterett, leaving her 
easel and coming to sit on the stool 
close to Mrs. Taintor’s feet. ‘* My 
eyes are all used up. I can do no 
more painting to-day.” 

‘*It will do you good to rest, dear,” 
said Mrs. Taintor, affectionately lean- 
ing her hand on the artist’s shoulder. 
‘*But, of course, a girl like Meg,” 
she went on, ‘‘can make a conquest 
even here, as in this case.” 

‘*T suppose it is rare. One would 
have to be so sure the parents, too, 
meant honorably and seriously.” 

‘*Oh, of course the Marchese has 
called, and all that. A very elegant 
man—most distinguished. Heseemed 
charmed with Meg.” 

‘* Naturally.” 

Matilda Sterett was not as entirely 
enthusiastic and convinced as Mrs. 
Taintor expected, and she felt an- 
noyed at her. 

It is hard to drag up four flights of 
stairs and not have one’s pet vanities 
coddled when one arrives. 

‘*T wonder,” she thought, ‘if Ma- 
tilda heard of my luncheon party, and 
is provoked at me because she was left 
out.” 

But Miss Sterett had not heard of 
the luncheon. Our consciences in- 
vent many mishaps. 

‘*He has a wonderful face,” said 
Matilda. ‘‘I have often wished I 
might paint it. But I am not very 
good at likeness. He surely is no 
rascal in disguise.” 

‘*Oh, no. And sucha beauty! So 
tall and well built! But he is lazy, 
like all of them. Athletics are almost 
unknown here. He deplores the fact 
himself, but lacks the energy to start 
out-of-door sports. Meg chaffs him 
about his indolence. But these patri- 
cians have centuries of sybaritic living 
in their veins.” 

‘‘Italy is beautiful,” said Miss 
Sterett, ‘‘ but it is a beautiful corpse; 
and Florence is the refuge of the de- 
feated. I allude, of course, to the 
colonists and strangers.” 

‘‘Tshould hate to think so,” said 
Mrs. Taintor; ‘‘ one wouldn’t care to 
join that pale army.” 

‘“‘T fear that is the danger of long 
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residence here,” said Miss Sterett, 
laughing; ‘‘one loses sight of one’s 
own discomfiture. One gets besotted, 
sunk in this lotus-eating calm that gets 
into the veins and stifles courage and 
ambition.” 

‘*What is one to do!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Taintor, with alarmed eyes. 
‘*One must choose, I suppose, be- 
tween the places that are growing, 
where the rush and effort and strug- 
gle are in progress—I never scorn 
what is developing—and accept the 
battle and its exhaustion, or come to 
such places as this, which are burnt 
out, and just drug one’s senses into 
belief that it is enough.” 

**One needs money for New York 
and London,” said Miss Sterett, who 
was practical. ‘‘And a great many 
other things, my dear.” 

‘*Dear me, how crushing!” said 
Mrs. Taintor. ‘‘ Then you think that 
if the very best offered here it 
wouldn’t be worth taking?” 


‘*What we are ourselves must 


count for something,” replied Miss 


Sterett. ‘‘ Your lovely 
never be insignificant.” 

This was a slight sop. But Mrs. 
Taintor felt unusually depressed 
when she rose to take leave. She 
had found Miss Sterett in one of 
those moods in which she aggravat- 
ingly refused to be dazzled. We all 
need, at times, to daze others by our 
false splendors; real ones are so evi- 
dent that they require no heralding. 

After her friend’s departure Ma- 
tilda Sterett sat for some time near 
her window in darkness; sat until the 
stars came out and shone faintly on 
dome and campanile, on the sleepy, 
brown Arno and the low, dusky thor- 
oughfare. Life had brought her little 
joy, yet her spirit was not rebellious. 
She made few demands on Fate. She 
had said ‘‘ defeated,” and she was 
willing to abide by the inevitable. 
There is rest in the acceptance of 
humiliation. ‘‘I could not have 
climbed,” she said to herself; ‘‘I 
have no breath.” 

She rose and went to a cupboard 
and got out the things for her supper. 
She had given the woman who usu- 


Meg could 


ally prepared it a holiday. This maid- 
of-all-work wanted to go to San Ger. 
vasio to see her little girl, who was 
there with an aunt, getting over a 
fever. Matilda would have to content 
herself to-night with fresh milk and 
bread and fruit. Loneliness and poy- 
erty are doubtless terrible, but where 
ambition is dormant, and credit and 
debit are made to harmonize, they 
have freedom. The social tragedy 
hardly touched her. She had done 
with it. Content to believe that 
nothing living can be wholly a fail- 
ure, her self-respect kept her sweet. 
And then, what we don’t want our- 
selves looks trivial. The incessant 
renouncements of limited means had 
made her charitable rather than en- 
vious. Her nature was large, if her 
purse was light. 

The cool night laid its rest upon 
her. Other women in purfled petti- 
coats and rich laces and rare gems 
were getting ready for conquest, ri- 
valry, the world. She sought her 
small, white bed, blew out her candle 
and was at peace. 

‘* Poor, dear Dolly,” she thought, 
‘**longs for money—which the philoso- 
phers tell us isn’t worth while. Its 
only use, in fact, is that it helps us to 
be. She was not created for heroism. 
She was created for soft plaints and 
kisses, to be caressed and guarded. 
No amount of money could have made 
me anything but an ugly brown moth. 
So it would have been wasted. Such 
creatures as Meg and Dolly need a 
daily life idealized. Meg is a queen, 
while her little mother needs ease to 
develop her better nature. Some- 
times now she wants to bite and 
scratch. I dare say if I had had her 
burdens I should be all bite and 
scratch.” 

Then she thought of her two men 
friends—of what she could do to make 
their lives more endurable. One was 
a sad, gray gentleman, with resigned 
eyes, whose existence was heavy and 
desolate. The sonof a great painter, 
he had inherited only mechanical 
aptitudes. He toiled without appre- 
ciation or recompense. He was an- 
other of ‘‘the defeated.” 
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The other was a mere lad, who had 
ieft his Western American town and, 
fullof courage, had come to Italy to 
study architecture. But the integrity 
of desire does not pay, even for 
plenta. And he was not only starv- 
ing, but embittered at finding himself 
debarred from all the pleasures of his 
age, from the companionship for which 
hesighed. He had no vicious predilec- 
tions. His father had been mayor of 
their city, and there he had danced 
with the best. Why was he snubbed 
and trampled on in Europe? Was it 
because he was poor? Hate had 
sprung up in the poor boy’s heart 
—hate for successful people, which 
found vent in discourtesies to them. 
He looked on the Taintor ladies as 
spoiled beauties who must be chas- 
tened. And he had once, in Miss 
Sterett’s atelier, remained on a chair 
with his hat on in their presence—a 
rudeness of which he was himself 
sheepishly ashamed, and for which 
even the gentle Matilda severely ad- 
monished him. ‘‘ What can I say to 
show him that his feeling springs 
fom envy, without breaking his 
boy's heart?” thought the excellent 
little old maid, who often shared her 
milk and fruit with the hungry lad. 

“Why were you so rude to my 
friends?” she had said to him. 

“T hate them!” 

“Why should you hate such lovely 
women?” 

“They are too fashionable for me.” 

“They say ‘smart,’ here,” said 
Miss Sterett, laughing. ‘* You speak 
of fashion as if it were a moral qual- 
ity, like temper, or egotism, or cow- 
ardice, not a mere accident of pres- 
tige.”” 

“It zs egotism and cowardice,” he 
replied, sullenly. ‘‘Snobs are cow- 
ards!” 

“Dear, dear!” said Miss Sterett. 


Gino, alone in the garden under the 
strees, whose humid verdure cast 
straight dark lines across the gravel 
path, flecking the statues with shadow, 
Was as motionless as if asleep. The 
aristocratic Italian’s capacity for do- 
ing nothing reaches sublimity. Gino 


could sit for hours looking at his feet, 
as immovable as the Apollo of the 
garden walk. Nature, however, has 
its revenges. Emotions use and kill 
as surely as arduous labor, if less 
swiftly, and nervous energy can be 
consumed in moods of apparent con- 
templation. 

Gino was sure that his father thought 
Meg J/égere. If she were so with 
him, might there be others? 
Others permitted to press her white 
fingers? He decided to lay a trap for 
her. He was soon to have oppor- 
tunity. His jealousy,furious, sensual, 
left him no rest. 


Vv 


By tacit coquetry, mother and 
daughter sometimes changed places in 
the matter of toilette. Safe in the 
arrogance of her eighteen years, Meg 
had put on, one evening, a black, 
trailing gown, closely fitting her slight 
figure. Slashed at the throat, it ex- 
posed her long neck, a trifle thin, but 
elegant in its bird-like, unexpected 
movements, thrown back at times, 
as if the young girl listened for the 
lagging footsteps of her fate. She 
had crowned her hair with a wreath 
of gardenia flowers. Their dark 
leaves decked her like the laurels 
of a Muse. A bunch of the same 
pure blossoms was caught at her 
belt. Very Muse-like she looked, with 
her great, starry eyes and her serious, 
sensitive lips. 

Mrs. Taintor, on the contrary, was 
dressed like a girl, in a faint pink, 
fluffy stuff, which added brilliancy to 
her complexion and through whose 
transparency shone her white arms 
and rounded bosom. 

‘* Darling,” said Meg, ‘‘ you are too 
exquisite! You look just like pink- 
and-white ice cream. I shall cer- 
tainly eat you up!” 

Lady Igraine had come. She lived 
on the ground floor in the next palazzo. 
Her husband had an obstinate cough, 
and had been sent to Florence for the 
Spring. Lady Igraine did not like 
Florence. She was extremely bored. 
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She was very ‘‘smart,” and, there- 
fore, persona grata wherever she went, 
no matter what trouble she gave or 
heart-burnings she awoke. 

Mrs. Taintor cultivated her assidu- 
ously. This was in case Meg should 
ever get a London season—a possi- 
bility which lay in that amiable future 
in which relatives leave one legacies 
and incompetent providers go to para- 
dise. Lady Igraine, who, as we have 
said, was bored, lent herself good- 
naturedly to this court. She always 
dragged after her an elderly bull ter- 
rier. He wasa blear-eyed creature, re- 
voltingly greedy and regrettably mal- 
odorous. Yet she lavished endless 
caresses on him with her strong, fine 
hands and gave him the best ¢artines 
and the daintiest pasties from Mrs. 
Taintor’s tea table. 

She had come in to spend the even- 
ing, in a gray costume and a large 
black hat. She didn’t think Florence 
worth changing one’s frock for; and 
besides, she had been airing her pet, 
after dinner, in the Viale dei Colli. 
‘**He is a naughty, naughty Puffie,” 
she was saying to Mrs. Taintor. ‘‘He 
bit Donna Clara’s leg yesterday, and 
it’s quite bumpy. You can’t fancy! 
such a fuss! Grocco had to let out 
some blood.” 

Mrs. Taintor unconsciously tucked 
her own plump limbs more carefully 
under her chair. 

‘*Why will she wear that old red 
shawl?” the visitor continued. ‘‘ The 
darling is near-sighted, and mistook it 
for meat.” 

‘* How very unpleasant for Donna 
Clara!” murmured Dolly. 

‘** Yes, Puffie, you are very naughty!” 
Lady Igraine shook her finger at 
the culprit, who was slowly masticat- 
ing a ham sandwich. 

‘*Last week, when I went to see 
the old Princess d’Armath, while we 
were chatting he ate all the heads off 
her turtledoves. She got quite hot 
and hysteric, poor dear!” 

Mrs. Taintor glanced down at the 
panting animal, that seemed to her 
fancy to have blood in his eye and to 
be still licking his chops from his 
sanguinary meal. 
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‘*The Princess must have regret. 
ted her doves,” she said, Smiling, 
although a violent desire to kick 
Lady Igraine invaded her. ‘She 
adored them.” 

“It was such a nuisance!” said 
Lady Igraine, impersonally. ‘ Puf. 
fie got so cross I could hardly pull 
him away. He got their feathers 
down his throat, and they gave him 
the worst sort of indigestion. I had 
to purge him. Such a pother!” 

‘*Nice dog! good Puffie!” mur. 
mured Dolly, putting out a hand. 

Thus apostrophized, Puffie growled, 
snarled and showed his teeth. 

‘*Isn’t he—er—tufted? His color 
is rare. Tum-Tum bought him for 
me at Nice fora bet. He didn’t pay 
much—he never does. I think he 
was a stolen dog. The man wasn't 
awfully stiff on the price.” 

Mrs. Taintor was reflecting that 
there was no sort of doubt that Meg 
would get into the right set if Lady 
Igraine was only willing to under. 
take it; and she tried to pet the nose 
of this royal gift. But Puffie snapped 
at her fingers, and so terrified her that 
she rapidly retreated, reflecting that 
if Puffie should bite Meg, and they 
all went mad, plots to propitiate roy- 
alty would be of small avail. 

‘* Look out for that awful dog!” she 
whispered, as she passed her daughter, 
moving forward to receive some new 
arrivals. 

These were Harry Ford and his 
young wife—a bride, not ‘‘from 
Italy, with smells of oleanders in her 
hair,” but from Cincinnati, a friend of 
Meg’s childhood. The pair were on 
a prolonged honeymoon trip. 

Dolly led them through the salon 
and presented them to Lady Igraine. 

Mrs. Ford murmured a greeting. 
Lady Igraine stared and said nothing. 

There was a pause. Mrs. Ford sat 
down. 

‘‘Isn’t Florence a beastly hole!” 
said Lady Igraine. 

‘«T’ve only just got here,” said Mrs. 
Ford, ‘‘and so far I find it lots of 
fun.” 

Lady Igraine again stared, speech- 
less. 
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“Lady Igraine thinks Florence a 
‘beastly hole,” said Mrs. Ford, laugh- 
ing, to her husband. 

He was a large, blond young gen- 
tleman, with a clean-shaven, rosy face 
and enormous hands. 

“Tt ain’t exactly a No. 1 place,” 
said Mr. Ford, ‘‘rather one-horse, it 
strikes me; but Freddie wanted to see 
the sights, and here we are. We've 
found friends, and I guess we’ll stick 
itout a week or ten days. I’m satis- 
fied, if she is.” 

“Do you stay here long?” asked 
Mrs. Ford. 

“T’m here for Igraine’s cough,” 
said Lady Igraine; ‘‘his stomach, 
too, is horrid. He can’t eat. He 
went to the States, but he came 
back quite used-up. His doctor’s a 
donkey. All doctors are donkeys. 
We've got to stick here till June.” 

Gino di Formosa now entered the 
rom. Ina moment he was leaning 
over Meg’s chair. The girl felt her- 
self once more drawn into that at- 
mosphere of delicious homage which 
made the very air palpitate with 
pleasure. 

She was entirely conscious that 
mentally he said nothing to her. In- 
tellectually his superior, his material- 
ism shocked her. She rocked herself 
inthe belief that she could not really 
love a fellow who was stupid. She 
had often said to her mother that he 
was not intelligent. Of late, how- 
ever, She had said it less frequently. 
She had ceased to discuss him, letting 
herself drift toward that fascination 
which she was beginning to find some- 
what overwhelming. She usually as- 
sumed toward him maternal airs of 
playful command, which enchanted 
him and before which he bowed in a 
sort of mock meekness. 

To-night she was a little reckless. 
“You can say to me what you like. 
Papa has gone to Bologna, and for 
once mamma is not listening. You 
can tell me my dress becomes me, that 
my favorite flower suits my type, and 
alot more compliments. That is the 


only conversation of which you are 


capable. And when my parents are 
near me you only gaze at me, and 
don’t talk.” 
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‘* Because you make a fool of me,” 
said Gino. 

‘*Oh, my dear boy, are you so easily 
made a fool of? Let us speak in Ital- 
ian, and then it is I that shall play the 
fool. But why are you so suspicious? 
I never laugh at you any more.” 

**T detest Italian!” 

‘** How unpatriotic!” 

‘* What have you done to-day?” 

‘**T have been at the Uffizi. I have 
been at the Santa Annunziata. I have 
read the hieroglyphics of your dead 
nation, still, from her grave, in art the 
tutoress of the present world.” 

‘** You frighten me!” 

‘“‘T am quoting Ruskin, and you 
never found it out!” 

“IT don’t know anything about 
him.” 

**T thought as much.” 

‘*T am very ignorant.” 

**T know it.” 

‘* What else did you do?” 

‘**T translated and murdered a verse 
in de Lisle’s ‘ Dies Ire.’” 

** Tell it to me.” 


«« And thou, divinest Death, which calms 
and which effaces, 
Enfold thy weary child upon thy 
starry breast. 
Exempt from time and tide, from num- 
bers and from spaces, 
Restore the lost repose that Life has 
dispossessed.” 


‘That is very beautiful, but very 
melancholy,” said Gino. 

‘* My papa is away,” said Meg, with 
a note of defiance in her voice. ‘‘He 
has gone to see a friend who is ill at 
Bologna. Oh, he is so good! I wilt, 
if far from him. I grow sad.” Then 
she flushed furiously and tossed back 
her head to conceal her embarrass- 
ment. 

Gino was delicate, if not literary; 
and the girl’s passionate loyalty to her 
father always thrilled him with ad- 
miration. It was this response to the 
slightest demand on his emotions 
which captivated Meg. ‘‘ There are 
cleverer men who do not understand,”’ 
she thought. ‘‘It is so lovable in 
him, because I know how awful he 
thinks it.” Tears from her plucky 
heart rose to her beautiful eyes. She 
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Meg laughed heartily 
more important, pray, than to absorb 
artistic impressions?” 

‘*What you do, who you see your- 
self.” 

**Oh, I'll tell you by-: j 

‘*Have you met Dolcini again?” 


** Why?” 


CoO 
Ss 


ind-by.” 


‘¢*He is as 


unworthy of your 
thought as a tumbler at a circus 
would be. Do not trust him!” mur- 


mured Gino, angrily 

‘* Jealous again!” thought Meg, and 
was secretly enraptured. ‘‘ Come,” 
she teased, ‘‘let us not quarrel over 


circus clowns. Let us go to Lady 


Igraine.” And she crossed the 
room. 
‘*T tell you I detest those pro- 


fessional beauties,” said Gino, follow- 
ing her. Did Lady Igraine hear him? 
A slight smile curled her haughty, 
short upper lip. 

‘* He is dead in love with her,” Mrs. 
Ford had said. 

‘*She won’t get him, you know,” 
said Lady Igraine. 

**Meg Taintor doesn’t look like a 
woman who need angle, who'd 
begging,” said Mr. Ford, gallantly. 

‘*She hasn't got a copper,” said 
Lady Igraine. ‘‘It’s American dol- 
lars the foreigners want.” 

‘* Let her come back to America,” 
said Ford. ‘*‘ We don’t ask pay there 


oO 
xO 


to marry our girls.” 
‘* Your women don’t seem to want 
to go back,” said Lady Igraine. 
**Girls never know when they're 
well off,” said Ford. 
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**Surely such a beauty as 
make a conquest anywhere,” 
Ford, ingenuously 

‘** That's rot, you know!” said Lady 
Igra ‘*T could manage that girl 
She’s cheery, and looks rather smart 


sometimes. 


ne. 


She’s better than most of 
the Americans. They’re such Arabs! 
But what's the use of crying out she 
hasn't anything? The mother’s an 
ass. One can always say there are ex 
pectations, you know.” 

Mrs. Ford amazed at thi 
mixture of kindness and insolence to 
reply. Mr. Ford stuck his hands in 
ts and whistled. 

Meg presented her Prince Charm 
ing. Lady Igraine gave her usual 
unabashed and di meeting 


was too 


to his pocke 





irect glance, 
this fresh acquaintance without com- 
ment 

Gino made a deep obeisance; then 
stood up before her in the majesty of 
his grave height. 

‘**Do they sell dead flies here in the 
shops?” asked Lady 
her lorgnon. 

Gino remained perfectly imperturb- 
able through Mrs. Ford's titter and 
Mr. Ford’s guffaw. 

‘*T have few opportunities to go to 
the shops,” he said, politely. ‘*T will 
ask my father’s valet. He is an old 
Florentine, and no doubt knows all 
that can be purchased.” 

‘**T wish you would,” 
raine. 

‘*They might be discovered in the 
apothecary’s ointment,” laughed Meg; 
‘for at least, so the Bible 
But what in the world ? 

‘*T don’t want stinking ones,” 
Lady Igraine. ‘‘I feed my monkey 
on them. She eats three dozen a day. 
Her appetite is quite dreadful! It’s 
inconvenient in traveling, don’t you 
see?” Her inflection of this inquiry 
was so musical that it charmed ear 
and sense. 

‘*T will ask the valet,” said Gino, 
still unsmiling, rigid and civil. 

‘** Those eyelashes are horrid form!”’ 
said Lady Igraine in her natural voice 
to Mr. Ford, as if entirely unaware 
that the Italian understood and had 
replied in English—much as we speak 
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of foreign servants in their presence. 
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‘He'd have to cut them off if he came 
to England. He’d get mobbed.” 

Meg came to the rescue. 

‘*Dear Freda,” she said, ‘* won’t 
vou be an angel? Won't you dance 

us just the least little bit? There 

so few here! You cannot imag- 
ne,” she said to Lady Igraine, ‘‘ what 
Freda’s dancing is like.” 

Two or three other gentlemen had 
come. Mrs. Taintor was chatting with 
them on the terrace. 
her hands 

‘*Mamma, mamma, bring them all 


Meg cl ipped 


in! We are going to make Freda 
dance. Such a nymph!” 
Lady Igraine said she should be 


greatly entertained 

Mrs. Ford looked at her husband. 
She hesitated. He gave a nod of as- 
sent. In a moment she had picked 
up the hem of her yellow draperies 
and moved like a sunset cloud to the 
middle of the carpet. There she 
paused, rested a wrist lightly on her 
left hip, surveyed the company, made 
a sweeping curtsey, and began. 

‘* You've no idea! She’s wonder- 
ful!” said Meg, ‘‘and she’s never had 
alesson. Itis a gift of imagination. 
She only saw la Fuller once.”’ 

Mrs. Ford made a few wavering 
steps from side to side, then raising 
her diaphanous garments, whirled into 
space. 

She darted, spun and twisted like 
some sprite of the wold—now here, 
now there, swift, intangible, a crea- 
ture of air and dew, faster and 
faster whirring with the beat as 
of wings 

She was fetite and pale, with a 
frail face and a form like that of a 
lithe boy. There was not an ounce 
of superfluous flesh on her. When 
she grew heedless and tossed up her 
skirt, and her black hose shone above 
her slender knees as she wildly threw 
herself hither and thither in the 
frenzy of her excitement, there was 
not a suggestion of impropriety. 

‘* Brava! brava!” cried Gino, clap- 
ping his hands, all the artist in him 
awake, while Lady Igraine, who was 
full of animal spirit, was quite de- 
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lighted, crying out: ‘ 
tal! Goon! goon!” 

Never envious, she always gener- 
ously granted full dues to the perfec- 
tions of other women. 

‘*? must have her at Igraine for the 
shooting,’”’ she said to Gino. ‘‘ The 
men will be so amused! We expect a 
lotof people. It’sniceupthere. The 
castle gardens look on the sea.” 

‘* Brava! brava!” cried Gino, hard- 
ly listening to her, intent on the gyra- 
tions of this creature who seemed 
made all of wind and smoke, and 
scarcely human, as she sank to the 
floor like a brooding butterfly. 

Her thin, nervous hands were of 
ice, her nostrils dilated, her heart 
was hot within her. She knew this 
was her moment of power, and being 
a woman, she enjoyed its triumph. 
Meg might be distinguished, Mrs. 
Taintor rosy, Lady Ingraine crdne; 
they couldn’t approach her now. For 
a moment she had lived alone. 

Her husband called her. She rose 
amid shouts of praise and came to 
him quietly, with no flutter to betray 
her heightened pulses—paler than 
before, her dry hair blown like brown 
dust about her cheeks. 

‘*T have hurt my foot, Harry,” she 
said, and kicked off her slipper. He 
picked up the morsel on the rebound 
and held it affectionately in his great, 
pink palm. 

He stooped and whispered in her 
ear. 

‘*He is ashamed,” thought Gino, 
‘*2/ marito, and perhaps jealous.” 

‘*T am telling my wife,” said Ford, 
with a comfortable smile, ‘‘that she 
mustn’t dance any more to-night. The 
poor girl’s hardly over her sea voyage, 
and if she overdoes she gets nervous 
prostration. Her nerves are a bundle 
of fiddlestrings.” 

‘*T see,”’ said Gino, with a grin.. 

Meg felt a little left out in the cold, 
a trifle vexed at her adorer’s admira- 
tion of another’s achievement. . There 
shot through her a moment’s childish 
pique foreign to her nature. 

‘You ought to see my fas seul,” 
she said to him; ‘‘I do it only for 
papa and mamma. _I can dance, too.” 


‘Capital! capi- 
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Gino looked at her narrowly, and 
then begged her, with almost affected 
insistence, to prove her talent. 

‘*We are among friends here; come, 
mademoiselle, do us the favor—dance 
for us!” 

His words were overheard, and oth- 
ers came, urging Meg to exhibit her 
graces. Gino's insistent importunity 
at last displeased her. 

‘**Have done!” she said, a little 
sharply; ‘‘I will not.” 

‘*The most charming thing,” said 
Mrs. Taintor, coming up, ‘‘is that 
Frederica’s dancing, no matter what 
capers she cuts, is never improper.” 

‘*It is indeed remarkable,” whis- 
pered an old Italian count. ‘‘ That 
young woman’s dancing is but the 
madcap antic of a frolicsome child.” 

Meg was cross to Gino, and they 
parted coldly. 

In her bed she wondered why he 
had so insisted on her dancing—she, 
to whom such an exhibition would 
have been impossible. She had beaten 
her brain for his motive, and decided 
to ask him. 

On the following day she did so. 

Left alone with him on the balcony 
by a moment’s weariness of Mrs. Tain- 
tor’s vigilance, she said: 

‘*Why did you want me to dance 
before all those people?” 

‘If you had danced,” said Gino, 
hotly, ‘‘ I would have &z//ed you.” 

There was a soft radiance on the 
girl’s upraised forehead. 

“ee ¢ « « G's « « 

**T was testing your character.” 

An abyss seemed suddenly to yearn 
under Meg’s feet. The radiance fell. 
His flatteries came to her with a warn- 
ing of unknown depths, unexplored, 
and possibly dangerous. He was more, 
then, than a sweet, lovesick boy, to 
chide and to ridicule! He was a man, 
laying nets full of subtle plotting. 

She moved from his side uneasily. 
But in that moment she knew that she 
loved him. 





VI 


Everysopy had left. Florence at 
sunset looked like a flame in its bow] 


of hills. The streets were empty and 
silent at noon, except for the few 
mortals who hugged the walls as they 
glided swiftly to toil or play. The 
men played the waterspouts in the 
Cascine across the Viale del Re, filling 
the air with the smell of the fine, hot 
dust. The /feno had long been cut, 
and the low meadows lay between the 
shining roads like emeralds in bur- 
nished settings. The Arno was al- 
most dry. Men drove carts across it, 
wading and shouting in the shallows. 
Where the dam was, naked children 
clambered down to bathe their limbs 
in the cool rush of waters. 

The Taintors still lingered. Travel 
is expensive, and when people have 
left town they don’t know you are 
there. You are supposed to be at 
Montecatini or Vallombrosa, or in the 
gayer Swiss and Austrian watering- 
places. 

Taintor had the excuse of the statue 
to which he was giving last touches— 
his capo /avoro, and his last. It was 
destined for a grave. It wasatribute 
of affection. Fithian Haldeane, his 
best friend, had long been dead. But 
in the sad little Protestant cemetery 
this fair statue would soon rise, and 
underneath, the medallion that mir- 
rored the dead man’s beauty. They 
had the same virtues and the same 
faults, Fithian and Taintor, and had 
been devoted friends. What was the 
statue? Pity? Silence? Hope? Bob 
would not name her. ‘‘ Let her tell 
her own tale,” he said. 

The ladies Taintor, however, were 
getting ready in their turn to start for 
a brief vz//egiatura. The artist him- 
self, interested in his labor, had been 
better of late. There had been a 
respite. In the evenings, when he 
came home, his talk had some of its 
old brilliance, its wit and its fascina- 
tion. He had also earned five hun- 
dred /ire writing some articles, which 
Meg had translated, on matters of art, 
for an Italian review. The sum was 
assuredly not imposing, but his self- 
respect had found its vent in buying 
little presents for ‘this women: for 
Dolly, a Sant’ Antonio in silvered 
metal, in his shrine—the saint who 
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brings forever back to us what we 
have lost; for Meg a bit of rare em- 
broidery, picked up in a curiosity 
shop of the Bardi, a richly worked red 
heart—at its centre two white roses 
pierced by a golden dagger—the bleed- 
ing heart of Mary. Of course, the 
women would have much preferred 
something to wear. What woman 
wouldn’t, who needs gloves and stock- 
ings, shoes and fans, and has cramped 
means with which to supply these 
necessities? Tactfully, however, and 
gratefully, they accepted these Catho- 
lic emblems and talismans. Dolly, in 
fact, went to her room and wept tears 
of remorse—remorse that she had 
ever dreamed of liberty. He had 
looked so pleased when he made 
his offering, with his mournful lips 
and sunken eyes. Dolly had once 
loved her husband d'amour, and she 
still loved him with the far stronger 
passion of pity. ‘‘I am a fiend,” she 
said to herself. ‘* Poor, poor Bob! 
Oh, my poor husband!” And she put 
the Sant’ Antonio near her bed and 
baptized him with falling tears. 

Gino was supposed to be at San 
Michele. But he had secretly come 
back, and was picnicking alone in the 
deserted rooms of the palazzo, to be 
near er again. 

‘*Meg doesn’t care for him in the 
least,” Mrs. Taintor continued to say 
to Miss Sterett, who never left Flor- 
ence, adding, in her blind, maternal 
pride, ‘‘but he is quite mad about 
her. Wereally can’t keep him away.” 

Meg had grown strangely thinner, 
with wan, wide eyes and a look as of 
one consumed. 

‘*We must hurry her out of town 
now,” said Dolly; ‘‘we have stopped 
too long. The heat wastes the dear 
pet.” 

But to all her mother’s questions 
Meg. always answered, ‘‘I feel per- 
fectly well, darling.” 

She was devoured night and day 
with the wish to see him alone—alone, 
just once. Her mother’s espionage, 
so futile, yet incessant, racked her 
nerves. They might conscientiously 
chain her speech; they could not im- 
prison her spirit. Sometimes she 
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spoke irritably to her parents, fevered 
by her mother’s chatter, her idle com- 
ments on men and things. 

‘*TIf he had only given you a gown, 
instead of that heart!” Dolly would 
say, having dried her tears and re- 
turned to common life. 

‘** Don’t tell him so!” Meg implored. 
**It would break his heart.” 

‘*Is Formosa coming to see you to- 
night?” 

‘** How can I tell?” 

‘“‘Meg, don’t deceive me. You 
know what Italians are. Oh, dear 
me, I wish he had money!” 

‘*What good would it do me?” Meg 
squirmed. 

‘*You would be Marchesa. Ginois 
adear! I am in love with him my- 
self.” 

Meg got up and looked out of the 
window. She tapped her fingers rest- 
lessly on its sculptured coping. 

‘*T am stifling!” she said. 

‘‘An American would do some- 
thing. He wouldn’t just lie down. 
Our men have more spirit. They 
don't dawdle like that. Well, it’s for- 
tunate you don’t care. I sometimes 
wonder what you are made of, how 
you can resist.” 

‘** Resist what?’ 

‘*Don’t you think he sincerely 
wants to marry you?” 

‘*Oh, mamma, you will drive me 
frantic!” And the girl flew off to 
hide in her own room. 


One night she escaped. She did 
the most awful thing. She sent Gino 
anote. She made atryst with him. 
She knew her father would be going 
out, and she decoyed her mother to 
an evening call on Miss Sterett, plead- 
ing a violent headache at the last 
moment, and letting her start alone. 

Her pulses beating wildly, her 
cheeks crimson, she stole down the 
broad stone stairs, pushed open the 
door that led into the old garden, and 
stepped out under the stars. 

The porter was dozing on his straw 
chair, in his niche that looked on the 
street. There was only one maid in 
the Marchese’s apartments, and she 
was sewing by her lamp in an upper 
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The young Marchese was standing 
near the Apollo, pale as the statue it- 
self, with his clear-cut profile, his 
short, straight hair, his picturesque 
elegance 

‘** Angel!” he whispered 

He raised her fingers to his lips, 
kissed and released them. 

sé »crelt’? 

Angel! 

‘*Gino, I had to come! I must 
speak with you. Dear boy, this is 
good-bye.”’ 

‘* Why?” 

‘““Why? Of what do you dream? 
You know it couldn’t goon . . 
so."" How his irresolution tortured 


I 


‘*T have always hoped,” he said, 
vaguely. 

‘* There is no hope.” She shook her 
head. ‘* You have been very silly to 
pay court to a penniless girl.” 

He remained silent. He thought 
so, too 

‘*T shall speak to my father.” 

‘*What will you say to him?” She 
spoke almost sharply. There is a 
limit beyond which persons of order 
and reason cannot be played with 

‘*T shall ask him to serve me the 
income of mamma’s fortune. That is 
not much, but if ; 

‘*If what?” asked Meg. 

He was very deliberate. Italians 
always have plenty of time. It mad- 
dened her. 

‘* Speak quickly, I cannot stay.” 

‘*If there was some method. Some- 
times, instead of giving jewels, rela- 
tives give——” 

‘* You mean my relatives? Give me 
money? Be direct, please. I cannot 
stop here.” 

And this was their first rendezvous! 
Her heart was breaking. 

‘* The relatives of both 

‘*Stop!” said Meg, ‘‘I have no 
such relatives. None. I have no 
expectations. Papa—you know—you 
haveseen .. She was plucky, 
but she choked 

‘*Oh, my angel, my beloved!” said 
Gino, leaning toward her. ‘‘ Look 
up at me with those languid eyes! 











Your lips are like coral, cartssima 
mia. Love me a little. I worship 
you!” 
Then Meg threw everything to the 
winds 
‘*An American would do some- 
thing,” she said. ‘‘If he wanted his 
girl he would take her hand.” 
‘*IT cannot yet sell tape behind a 





counter, or stand all day at a desk in 

the bank, like Pucci,” said Gino, 
laughing 

She laughed, too She looked at 

those perfect hands, those splendid 

las] 1 dewy lips. ‘It would in- 

desecrating process,” she 

put the Belvedere to 

selling soap or cutting coupons. It 


would be bad art.” Her laugh was a 
trifle bitter 

‘*Very well,” she said, decidedly. 
‘**It is as I said, then—good-bye.” 

‘*You dismiss me so? You can be 
so cruel?” 

*‘Oh, what do you want of me?” 
the girl cried, exasperated. ‘* Why 
torture each other further? You can- 
not understand; you never will. 
All our thoughts, our traditions, are 
different.” 

‘*If my mother had lived she would 
have helped us. But she died when | 
was a povero bambinetto of five.” 
He spoke with such soul-stirring sim- 
plicity, she felt as if he needed pro- 
tection, as if she were much older. 
‘* Papa wants me to marry—you know 
whom. The girl and her parents are in 
our hands. But, my dearest, it is you 

or no one. I shall never yield.” 
His sinc erity seemed so convincing! 
He felt himself to be very noble. 
‘‘Say, at least, that you could be 
happy near me!” He gazed at her 
reproachfully. 

The poor child swayed to him a mo 
ment. ‘‘Oh, my love!” she cried. 


Their lips met. 


The Marchese di Formosa had not 
found his cure satisfactory. He had 
a violent indigestion, and a quarrel 
with the local doctor. He decided to 
come back to town to consult his fam- 
ily physician. 

It so happened that it was on this 
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particular evening he returned to his 
Florentine palazzo. 

He threw two /ire to the cabman 
ind ordered the flustered porter to 


carry up his valise. 


He found the apartment quite dark, 
but the entrance door ajar. ‘* How's 
this?” he asked, angrily. 

The sleepy portiere dropped the 
luggage and scratched hisear. ‘* The 
Signore Gino has come, too,” he said. 

The Marchese gloomed. 

‘‘What does this mean? Where is 
Beppo?” Beppo was Gino’s servant— 
a shiftless youth imported from the 
fiefs of Campi. 

‘*Out, Signore Marchese.” 

‘And my son?” 

‘*He must be on the terrace, or in 
the garden, Signore Marchese, or the 
door would not be so left.” 

The Marchese, in an extremely un- 
promising humor, ordered him out 
and went in. 

The rooms looked weird and strange 
to him in the faint light. He groped 
his way, and struck a match. 

It is disagreeable to return where 
one is master and not be properly 
received 

He crossed the stately drawing- 
rooms and went to his own apart- 
ments. They were all done up in 
curl-papers—pictures and chairs and 
candelabra shrouded in white. 

The atmosphere was oppressive, like 
that of avault long closed. He pushed 
open the blind. 

‘* Ah, that’s better,” he said, as a 
gust swept the restless trees and struck 
his moist brow and hair. 

‘*So, Monsieur Gino, while you write 
me letters posted at San Michele, as- 
suring me your court to la della Torre 
is progressing favorably, you are 
hiding in town with your other love 
affairs! We'll see about this, you 
young scamp!” He would have 
viewed such deception as clever and 
astute if practiced on another. It is 
astonishing how unforgivable the 
lies become which are leveled at us. 

The Marchese leaned out. He be- 
came at once convinced that he was 
not alone, that there were others near. 
He stepped quickly back into the 
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however, 


shadow, _ still, 
through the leaves at the gravel path 
beneath. 

He first recognized his son’s long 
legs in their white duck trousers. 
Then he saw Meg’s flitting figure. 

Gino was prudent. The kiss had 


peering 


been brief. He would not fora sip 
jeopardize a deeper draught. 

‘*It is not safe here, my dearest,” 
he whispered. He did, in fact, de- 
sire to protect her, and felt that on 
the whole his attitude toward her was 
loyal. 

The girl was too intoxicated with 
his caress to analyze him. What did 
anything matter any more?—money, 
marriage, anything, if they but loved 
each other! In her exaltation, she 
ceased to judge him. 

‘* Good-night, Gino, dear Gino!” she 
said, and almost ran from him through 
the shrubberies into the house. 

‘*T can lead him to any height,” she 
thought. 

Meg was too young to have learned 
that it is only the strong who can be 
influenced. Yet these feeble natures, 
who bear reproach with a patience 
that is but weakness—reproach at 
which the forceful would rebel to 
conquer—are the best loved always. 

‘*So,” said the Marchese to himself, 
‘it is the American! It is evident 
she is not a pure girl. Is she Gino’s 
mistress? That is the question. 
What sort of a mauvais lieu do her 
parents think I am keeping in my 
house? Are they her dupes or her ac- 
complices? Probably the latter. The 
case looks grave enough. If Gino 
has seduced her under promise of 
marriage, how shall a di Formosa 
break his word of honor? They’ve 
of course tried to force him, and he’s 
caught—ecco / 

It was all part of his ill-luck. He 
had lately discovered that his Aus- 
trian widow’s estates were heavily 
mortgaged, and he had serious doubts 
of his actress’s fidelity. 

‘‘The strumpet!” he murmured to 
himself; ‘‘after all my generosities— 
I who educated her and made her 
career!” 

To fall morally in another’s estima- 
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tion was, according to the Marchese's 
tenets, to emancipate that other from 
all obligation. He knew her well. 
There would be appeals to his higher 
nature, tears and cries, with protesta- 
tions of constancy. But fragile 
women need hope no grace from the 
man to whose soul they appeal. They 
are never taken seriously. They 
have but one weapon, and when they 
lay it down they are lost. 

His marriage had not been happy. 
His wife had died, after ten years 
passed together without one trait of 
character or one sentiment in com- 
mon, and without one acquired sym- 
pathy—ten years of suffering. How- 
ever, he had mourned her. He had 
known remorse. He had been left 
with his little ones. He was fond of 
his children, with the animal yearning 
over their young which Italian men 
share with their women—an affection 
made up of foolish indulgence and 
selfish interference. Nevertheless, 
according to his lights he had done 
his duty by them. Yet he was disap- 
pointed. In spite of some vices, the 
Marchese was not a fiend. He was 
even a gentleman. He had married 
his daughter to an homme séricux, 
but her too rapidly increasing family 
caused him anxiety. ‘‘She was so 
pretty and joyous,” he said to him- 
self, ‘‘and she looks old already! 
Bernardo is a virtuous man, but, like 
all such, hard.” His Russian daugh- 
ter-in-law he detested cordially. Now 
there remained but Gino to make an 
idiot of himself. ‘*‘The della Torre 
have a half-promise from me,” he 
thought, dejectedly, ‘‘and if they 
hear this there'll be a fine mess. I 
can see already her blond nose and 
her mother’s middle-aged smile when 
they hear the truth. Whew! I went 
too fast. Gino is obstinate, like his 
poor mother—God rest her soul!” 
He felt some pusillanimity at what 
he was undertaking—that dread of 
pain, that fear of consequences which 
heralds the advance of years. A heart 
that has bled and trembled grows 
easily timorous and cold. It shrinks 
from risks at which youth laughs. 
The fussiness of age and its lassitude 
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were already upon him, although he 
was still robust in appearance and 
very handsome. Once an exquisite 
of the guardia nodile, he was still ad- 
mired by women and envied by men 
for his fine stature and bearing. 

‘*The father a drunkard and the 
mother imprudent,” he went on, pre- 
paring for his bed; ‘‘ what a family! 
The Corsini and Donna Clara receive 
them. What is our society coming 
to? Jews are getting in everywhere, 
and our sons want to marry them. 
Now I think of it, that girl looks Jew- 
ish. I've kept Gino too much at 
home. Experience is such a cruel 
schoolmaster I tried to shield my chil- 
dren from its lessons—to teach them 
life at less cost; and now, what have I 
gained? Donna Clara has fallen from 
the woman discussed to the woman 
who discusses. She feels it. She 
must needs fil! her salon with foreign- 
ers and adventurers to make it piquant. 
It was she, I'll wager, who brought 
this affair about. These old women 
must revenge themselves on nature 
when it deprives them of the power 
of conquest, by meddling in other 
people’s concerns.” 

He had reached the age when we 
get tired of our friends and think 
they have deteriorated. 

His mind was full of activity as to 
how he should get his boy out of this 
scrape. If Gino could spread nets, it 
was an inherited talent. A great 
statesman had once guessed this apti- 
tude in the father, and had offered 
him a diplomatic mission of impor- 
tance. The Marchese had sacrificed 
his ambitions to his children. He 
thought them too young to travel. 
He would not abandon them. His 
powers had rusted, but on occasion he 
could still usethem. Like Michelan- 
gelo, commanded by Pietro de’ Medici 
to carve a statue of snow, his material 
had been inadequate to achievements 
of genius. Here was a mauvats pas 
in which perhaps stouter stuff would 
have to be employed. He girded 
himself upto histask. ‘It needs a 
Cavour,” he thought. - 

He began by allowing Gino to sup- 
pose that he had seen—everything. 
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And Gino fell into the snare. He 
had, in fact, seen nothing but Meg’s 
swift retreat through the shrubbery. 

‘*] think Beppo had his eye on the 
door, too,” he said, sternly. This 
was a lie, but the lad must learn his 
lesson. 

Gino flushed shamefacedly. 

‘*Mademoiselle Taintor is an an- 
gel!” he said. 

‘*An angel who makes trysts with 
young gentlemen at night,” thought 
the Marchese. But being a man of 
tact, he only waved his hand impa- 
tiently. ‘‘Of course, of course.”’ 

‘* We met accidentally,” said Gino. 
‘*T lost my head. I love her.”’ 

‘** And la della Torre?” 

‘*She may go to ¢/ diavolo!” 

‘*Slowly, slowly. This is a serious 
piece of business, and I'll thank you 
not to be flippant.” 

He then talked long to his son in 
low tones, not unkindly. He pointed 
out to him the duties honor imposed 
—the honor of a great and unsullied 
name. He exposed to him their ter- 
rible pecuniary embarrassments, 
which only a rich marriage on his 
part could avert. ‘‘It is no joke,” he 
said, ‘‘for a man to compromise a 
young girl. It may bear heavy pen- 
alty.” 

Gino crawled to bed profoundly 
miserable. Even the exhilarating 
reflection that two beautiful women 
wanted him failed tocheer. He was 
very young. 

Earlier the next morning than was 
his wont the Marchese had himself 
driven to Donna Clara’s. This in- 
trepid lady was in town for a week, 
between a visit to the Exposition at 
Venice and a flight to Apennine 
mountain tops. He found her in her 
garden. Their conversation was brief, 
but to the point. Like Napoleon, he 
was not ashamed to ask questions 
whose answer he ought to have 
known—a proof of wit. 

He told her all—even the kiss 
that he had not seen. He made 
it two or three. Donna Clara, al- 
though much vexed, carried herself 
with a high hand. She was loud in 
Meg’s defense, and very patriotic. 
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‘*Mere child’s thoughtlessness,” 
she said, shaking her head. ‘‘ Meg is 
beautiful, clever, well-educated and 
a snowdrop. Jews? Heavens! De- 
scended from Puritan warriors; the 
very embodiment of respectability; 
solid and admirable; the father a 
man of the highest talent, the 
mother a lady.” Gino, she thought, 
had behaved badly. He had been 
after the girl all Winter. Everybody 
had seen his devotion. But, of course, 
the Marchese would better know at 
once there was no money, not a soldo. 

The Marchese bowed himself out. 
He was disappointed. It was going 
to be far more difficult than he had 
imagined. ‘‘The young rogue,” he 
murmured, ‘‘ is in deeper waters than 
I fancied. If it is the custom for 
Yankee virgins to conduct them- 
selves in such loose fashion, where 
is a man’s defense?” 

Modern ideas were too much for 
him. It was evident that Donna 
Clara’s sympathies were entirely 
with her compatriots. She had bid- 
den him adieu with an actual air of 
triumph. 

The sun was very hot. The morn- 
ing was sultry. Under the awning 
of the cab he had hailed he was 
smothering. He was so tall that it 
scratched the top of his hat. He had 
to bob his head about. This trifle 
added to his nervous irritability. He 
took off his hat and wiped his fore- 
head with his fine scented handker- 
chief. He was’ extremely cross. 
‘* Clever, too, the minx!” he thought. 
He had the terror of a clever woman 
common to men. In this their judg- 
ment is at fault. It is the fools of 
whom one must be afraid. Their 
genius is invincible. They knock us 
down in moments when we are weap- 
onless. Against their surprises we 
can never guard. There is a certain 
breadth and largeness in the attack of 
the clever. They are proud of their 


skill. But the fool’s thrust is in the 
dark—irresponsible, unreasoning. In 
the general confusion it may, in fact, 
hit the wrong person. 
work. 

While he drove back across the 


But it does its 








burning city a sudden illumination 
made all clear—an idea worthy of 
the man whose powers he had in- 
voked. Cavour could not have enter- 
tained a better one 

‘*T will manage everything, if 
will leave it to me,”’ 
over their breakfast, of which they 
partook on their ‘If you 
interfere I shall wash my handsof you, 
and you can get out of my house with 
your girl, or without her.”’ 


you 


he said to Gino, 


balcony 


‘*T think said Gino 
‘I won’t trouble you to think,” 
said his papa, glaring. ‘I have 


thought enough for us both You are 
giving me sleepless nights.”’ 

He helped himself to an olive 

Gino quailed. 

‘*What will you 
distended pupils. 

The Marchese smiled. 

‘* All I hear of them is satisfying. 
I shall ask her for you in marriage.” 

And he ate another olive. 

An atmosphere of uncertainty 
makes us fear directness. Gino knew 
his father’s nature to be tortuous and 
subtle. He knew such absolute meth- 
ods were not his. He feared his 
father, who in some moods could be 
pitiless. He felt, with a sudden de- 
spair, that the game was lost. Buthe 
remained sullenly silent. 

That evening the Marchese di For- 
sent a servant to ask if Mr. 
Taintor would receive him. 

Taintor did so in the bare apart- 
ment he called his study, which was 
filled with the mended furniture and 
unmended bric-a-brac that would 
not fit to any other room, and it 
was here he crept sometimes to 
hide his shame. But to-night he 
was, as Dolly would have said, ‘‘all 
right,” and he appeared uncom- 
monly well. Looking back on the 
interview, the Marchese admitted 
this himself. 

The visit was short. The Marchese 
asked Mademoiselle Taintor’s hand 
for his son, told of his son’s love for 
her in pathetic accents, grew quite 
dramatic, expressed his regret that 
Gino’s lack of a mother had permitted 
certain faults to grow in him which 


do?” he said, with 
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only a mother could have corrected- 


his voice broke here into the huski- 
ness of emotion. He expressed ad- 
miration for Meg’s beauty and re- 
puted Then, as an_after- 
thought, as he rose to depart, he 
said ‘* The question of the dot our 
attorneys would have to arrange. It 


giits 


is, as you know, customary in Eu- 
ropean countries I believe chez vous 
there are other arrangements.” He 
was not going to be thought old- 
fashioned, not au fait ‘*We will 


not be too exacting—s5o00,000 /?re, of 
which we would permit the half to be 
settled on the lady herself, adminis- 
tered by herself By italian law, of 
course, the husband has control of the 
wife’s dot—all is in common—hem.” 
He had the air of a Cesar bestowing 
aprincipality. ‘* Mademoiselle—er— 
Marguerite, is it not?—is very pretty 
Myson is infatuated. But pardon me 
if I say that besides the income I shall 
serve to Gino, we confer something— 
something.”” He smiled. benignly, 
showing his teeth under his fierce 
gray mustache. There will be some 


lands—some—of which our lawyer 
will speak. Gino’s uncle left him 
fiefs near Campi. There are ex- 
pectations. Our family is one of 
the most ancient in Italy. She will 


noble houses 


” 


have access to the most 
here—abroad. She will—— 

Taintor cut him short. 

‘“‘T am aware,” he said, ‘‘of the 
honor you do my daughter. But we 
have other ideas for her.” 

Dolly, who was listening at the 
keyhole, tottered. She had been car- 
ried away with the Marchese’s oratory. 
She had expected to see the $100,000 
drop from the frescoed ceiling to the 
mosaic floor. It seemed cruel to her 
that the suit should be so summarily 
dismissed. 

‘* You have other ideas?” 

‘* Your son young, and we 
have no reason to believe our daughter 
is attached to him.” 


is too 


‘*My God!” murmured the Mar- 
chese. 
‘* Besides which, she is without 


fortune.” 
most painful,” said the 





























Marchese he I, too, had othe ideas 
ror my son but his affection 
[Taintor made a_ grimace He 
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4 l igarette case 
‘* Will you take one?” he said 
Che Marchese took one and lit it in 


‘* May I ask,” he said, after a short 
‘why you have fanned 


they 


pause, 
entiments, if 
mer 
I 
‘*‘] was not aware 
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ng but calf-love, attacks of which 
are frequent in early youth Bless 
me! our Meg has treated him like a 
little brother He has come in and 
out here always with my knowledge, 


always under the eyes of her mother.” 


The Marchese was human. He was 
completely astonished. [This Yankee 
took his daughter’s nocturnal esca- 
pades with as much unconcern as the 


I 
absorption of tea and little cakes ata 
‘* five o’clocking.’’ This was the name 
the Marchese pe rsisted in bestowing 
on the Anglo-Saxon rite, that he 


thought dis 





‘There was 2 
ne said. 

‘* Ah, yes, the garden,”’ said Tain- 
tor, drily. ‘‘I wanted 
As we desire 
private uses, we have decided to 
when the lease expires.”’ 

‘*It would indeed be better 
to have your own,” said the 
Marchese, rising. 

He felt aggrieved and wounded 
He had expected an outcry for ‘‘ repa- 
ration.” He was dismissed with easy 
disdain. The first would have been 
inconvenient. But the second, some- 
how, had a humiliating sting. 

‘ Good-night,” he said, bowing, and 
moving to the door. 

‘* Good-night,” said 


And they shook hands. 


this one for our own 


Taintor, stiffly 


VII 


In the early Autumn Gino married 
Nerina della Torre. He 
the day before his nuptials by driving 
openly in public with a notorious idol 
of the ballet. He allowed coarse jests 
leveled at his intended 


celebrated 


bride 


to be 





the garden, 


to speak oft 





GARDENS 


and her pursuit of him, and was forced 


moody, restive, 


to the altar, pale, 
with death in his heart. 

The night before his marriage he 
wrote a letter to Meg in England. 


> 
‘* All the horrible stories you will 
hear about me,” he wrote, ‘‘ are true. 
I have been vile. I have been base 
I have sunk low. I do not love my 
fiancée. I never shall. Fate and my 
father were too much forme. Only 


write me one word and say that you 
pity me. Say you will not marry 
Nicco Dolecini He’s a bad fellow— 
worse than lam. I would have been 
your slave, your dog. Do not refuse 
me your hand if we ever Do 
not turn away from me in the street.”’ 

And he signed himself, ‘*‘ Your for- 
ever adoring Gino.” 

Meg read this strange missive to its 
end did not answer it. There 


meet. 


She 
is a sad satisfaction in keeping one 
arrow in the quiver. A letter with- 
held is sometimes this. Over her lost 
illusion she preferred silence. 

‘*And he looked like a demi-god!” 
she thought. She reflected sadly that 
there are men who waste enough nerv- 
ous energy in renouncement to have 
conquered worlds. 

The Taintors went for the shooting 
up to the Igraines’. Here they met 
the Fords. Mrs. Ford had danced 
into immediate success. Her name 
had become prominent in English 
country houses and London drawing- 
rooms. Into these her adoring hus- 
band followed her. He was taking a 
year’srest. He, too, was found amus- 
ing, in his own fashion. Some of the 
women made love to him, among 
them Lady Igraine. She liked his 
indifference; she found it spicy, for 
he never swerved from his devotion to 

*reddie.”’ 

Lady Igraine and Mrs. Taintor 
were sitting in the hall. Dolly, whose 
only topic of conversation was invari- 
ably Meg and Meg’s successes, was 
speaking of Gino’s offer of marriage. 

‘* But, of course, he couldn’t have 
taken her without a shilling,” said 
Lady Igraine 

‘* Yes, he would,” said Dolly. 

‘I know Italians better than you 
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do,” said Lady Igraine, “and it’s 
always the same thing. People may 
marry without settlements, and it’s all 


very well till they get quarreling, and 


then they have just as much bother as 
anyone else You seem to arrange 
things as if married people were al- 
ways to be turtle-pigeons. lhat’s 


probably why you have such nasty 
divorces and scandals. There’s noth- 
ing like one’s own income.”’ 

Dolly, whose ‘‘own income” sup- 
ported three, admitted that perhaps 
Lady Igraine might be right. 

‘*I do hope mamma is not talking 


a 
about me again,” thought Meg. She 
knew that poverty is not chic. She 


knew that nothrift, no taste or special 
talent at harboring resources can 
make it so. Her mother’s miserable 
little makeshifts and make-believes 
filled her with sorrow. 


As she passed the glass doors she 
looked out on the gray, cool English 
scene. Along the dim pathway be- 
tween the yew trees she saw a man 
approaching. Since Meg’s arrival he 


— 


came very often to Igraine Castle. 
He was a rich commoner, a widower 
of forty-five, a brewer, who had 
bought the adjacent place. He now 
crossed the stately gardens and came 
to her. 

But Meg was too healthy and sane 
for morbid sacrifices. 

‘*T cannot do it,” she thought, 
‘feven to amuse Lady Igraine and 
make mamma happy. I am not for 
sale.” 

And the girl looked wistfully 
toward the sea. It seemed to call her 
across its shining waters to the land 
that has welcomed so many wounded 
hearts. 


we. 


THE ONE THOUGHT 


WE have most of us heard of that sweet wedded bliss— 
Of two hearts that are beating as one, 


7 


And two souls with a sin; 


» thought sealed with a kiss— 


rit 
Se] 
And have wondered, perhaps, how ‘twas done. 


sut to those who have been by experience taught 
This effect is not hard to explain; 

For in most of the cases that one ‘‘ single” thought 
Is—‘‘ I wish I was single again!” 


2 


S 


NECESSARY APOLOGY 


I | E—Newlywed is always talking about his wife’s money. 


Sue—That’s very strange. 


**Not so very. You just ought to see her.’ 


ov 


’ 


THE ONLY EXPLANATION 


SF! E—They say that Miss Plainleigh is in love with herself. 
wm He—Great Scott! she must have a pile of money! 

















By Mrs. 


T seems quite curious, and a lit- 
tle incongruous, that the most 
patriotic of our exiles live in 

France, the country of Europe where 
we are wont to believe the domestic 
virtues are at the lowest ebb; yet 
there the most domestic and highly 
conservative of the exiles of America 
are domiciled. Let the traveler draw 
an imaginary circle about the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church in Paris, and 
he will include most of the truly re- 
spectable and not unpatriotic set of 
Americans who still keep their hearts 
open to their nation and who are 
most hospitable to their country peo- 


ple—who love America, and who 
come often to what they still call 
home. 


We must not expect the French— 
who hate to travel—to understand or 
appreciate what is best in our society, 
or to like any American city as they 
love Paris. One has but to 
Coquelin play the doulevardier, with 
his boot soles looking at the passing 
throng, to know that every Parisian 
prefers Paris to Paradise. Indeed, 
the two terms are synonymous, with 
a little p for paradise and a large one 
for Paris. 

However, we are to consider the 
claims of the Americans resident in 
Paris to the welcome of the French 
people as it is always given to them. 
The. friendly feeling engendered by 
the friendship of Lafayette had not 
died out when the American colony 
in Paris was started by Colonel Thorn, 
who was the first man from America 
to make Paris his home, and to live 
there, like a prince, for many years. 
Our grandfathers, going to Paris la- 
boriously in a sailing vessel—taking 


see 
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Sherwood 


six weeks on the passage—used to 
bring home wonderful accounts of the 
beautiful ‘‘ Thorn girls,” their hand- 
some old father, and his dinners to 
the young princes of the house of Or- 
léans. After him came the family of 
Dr. Valentine Mott, whose daughters 
made the American name a synonym 
for beauty, a distinction that is still 
abroad in the Mott blood. I re- 
member seeing Mrs. Isaac Bell danc- 
ing with the Prince de Joinville at 
Washington in 1863, and making him 
acurtsey that rivaled the famous grace 
of Récamier. She called him ‘** Mon- 
seigneur,” but he called her ‘‘old 
school friend.” As the lovely Ade- 
laide Mott she had been almost 
brought up with these princes. Mrs. 
Ridgeway, of Philadelphia, Mrs. 
Moulton and Mrs. Beckwith, of New 
York, followed as householders. The 
famous complexions of the Beckwith 
girls outdid the American beauty rose. 
Then, when Louis Napoleon mounted 
his rickety throne, Mrs. ‘ Lily” 
Moulton, a Boston girl, and Mrs. 
Ronalds, another Boston girl, skated 
themselves into the friendship of His 
Imperial Majesty, the come-by-chance 
Emperor, who reversed, in their case, 
the cruelty with which his uncle had 
treated Miss Patterson. 

Everywhere it has been woman who 
proved the entering wedge to the 
foundation of an American colony 
abroad. 

Then came gradually a very much 
respected class, who settled in Paris 
for business purposes. To this class 
the Monroes, the Lamsons, the Lanes, 
the Drapers, ali contributed a very 
valuable element of security and of 
domicile. Although they did not for- 
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the galleries of the Louvre and of the 
Luxembourg; that they should imi- 
tate the old residents and study their 
Paris 

The Hon 
Minister in 


tudy up old Fran 


John Bigelow, when our 

Paris, found time to 

klin; and he wrote 
| 


Kil 
i 


1. most delightfu 00k I have 
een him gloat over a manuscript 
diary of Franklin that he un- 
earthed in an old house at Passy, 
and bought then and there for 2,000 
francs. We might, perhaps, not be 
rewarded as he was, nor should we 
make as good use of our find as did he, 
but it would be a more profitable way 
of spending an occasional morning 
than 1 tailor-made gar 


the pursuit of 
ments, which are never ready to be 
tried on, or gazing at the artificial 
flowers in the Louvre, if we should set 
out on an historical quest. The two 
divisions of the American colony 
would then stand on a 
footing—those who have come to stay 
and those who have only come te buy 
Paris divides itself two cli- 
mates, one the most heavenly thing, 
that begins on Varnishing Day, or 
t I give the horse 
chestnuts time to hang out their per- 
fumed and the Spring day of 
} 


rose color and delicate violet, this 


more equal 


into 


just before, so as to 
tassels; 
is to be 
counted on all June, July and, I sup- 
pose, August—although that month is 
wnored by the true doulevardter—and 
it certainly comes back in September, 
October and November—a lovely sea- 
to be in But with true 
inconsistency the climate be 
in Winter. Paris, very far 
north, is just as disagreeable as Lon- 
don in Winter. Why should it not be? 
It chooses to be dark and foggy and 
cold, oh, socold! and those airy apart- 
ments are not too comfortable, even 
with a calorifere. Then these agree- 
able ‘exiles go to the Riviera—than 
which nothing can be more delightful 

to Cairo and to Rome. Perhaps in 
Midwinter, when kept in Paris by the 
grip, I have heard these exiles mourn 
for home, for coal fires, 
for New York hot air pipes, for the 
sweet Quaker comforts of Philadel 


time of terrestrial paradise, 


son Paris. 
Gallic 


comes vile 


Be ston soft 
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phia, for the mocking birds of New 
Orleans, and for the splendid dinner 


parties of Chicago, for—tell it not in 
Gath !— hey do give the best dinners 
in Chicago, when its spoiled million- 
ires consent, once in ten years, to 


live over a Winter in their windy city 
which they build 
merely to shut up. ‘‘ Ye build, ye 
build, but ye enter not in.” 
Winter, perhaps at other 
times, there is a shadow of homesick- 
now and then over all exiles. 
Even the prosperous Americans yield 
to it occasionally. It seizes us all ina 
foreign land, and has its roots deep in 
our common nature. We all lose a 
certain consequence that is dear to 
us when we pull up otr roots from the 
soil from which we have sprung, and 
which has nourished us and given us 
the sacred ties of country and home 
and lineage. This nostalgia comes to 
us even in gay, amusing, delightful 
Paris, and when the word exile is used 
we feel a little sad even in the Rue de 
Washington, the Champs Elysées, the 
Parc Monceau, or the Rue de Rivoli. 
Then the best cure is to go to work. 
The American colony is full of art stu- 
dents who come over to study music 
and painting, to profit by the severe 
and accurate mode of teaching, as in 
the schools of law, medicine and 
science. The exquisitely accurate 
French mind is of incalculable ad- 
vantage to the less definite and trained 
American intellect. Our intellects are 
like our y, broad, large, un- 
formulated, lacking outline and defi- 
niteness. We need that severe French 
training to curb our exuberance, to 
teach us to husband our immense 
power, as we now use Niagara to run 
a street railroad fifty miles away. 

A French boy has a pretty hard 
time at school, with nothing but a 
piece of chocolate in his little vest 
pocket for lunch, and the inexorable 
grind going on from eight in the 
morning until one o’clock. But when 
he comes out ‘‘he knows what he 


in those palaces 


ness 


scenery, 


knows,” that fortunate boy. 

The American mammias carry some 
national tenderness 
exiles, 


into the 
and some 


of our 


lives of their little 
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American bread and butter reddens 
the cheeks of their exfernes. 

The fate, however, of the poor girls 
who have gone over to study and 
have been financially stranded has 
been a very hard one. To the relief 
of such there came four good angels, 
Mrs. Walden Pell, Mrs. Ayer and 
Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, and Mr. John 
Monroe, who pays their passage 
home. 

Mrs. Walden Pell was the jolliest 
octogenarian I ever saw. She left 
New York after the death of her hus- 
band, who was one of the famous, 
handsome Pells of New York, and she 
adored him. Her very nice home in 
West Twenty-first street was aban- 
doned, and the little plain woman, 
Southern in feeling, too, started her 
home in Paris at 1 Rue Montaigne 
—at least, I found her there in 188s, 
with a parrot perched on one shoul- 
der and her welcome as hearty as 
ever. 

‘*Ain’t I pretty for eighty?” was 
one of her greetings, and when she 
gave a party on her eightieth birth- 
day she put in the corner ‘‘ on dansera,” 
and she did danser herself in the 
Virginia reel. She was an accom- 
plished musician and extravagantly 
fond of music. I once heard her 
great friend, Christine, now the Count- 
ess Miranda Nilsson, sing at her house 
in five different languages; and wish- 
ing us all to hear this consummate 
artiste in the great scene in ‘*‘ Faust” 
where poor Marguerite is tempted of 
the devil, she had an organ brought 
in and played by a master, that the 
artiste might have the sustainment of 
that most emotional instrument as an 
accompaniment. Everyone who could 
sing or play, who needed encourage- 
ment, or who could give pleasure 
was asked to that cosmopolitan salon 
of Mrs. Pell, who enjoyed to the full 
the distinction of being marraine to 
a large colony. 

Mrs. Paran Stevens, always witty 
and always worth quoting, used to find 
fault with Mrs. Pell’s catholicity. ‘‘I 
go to Mrs. Pell’s when I am down in 
the mouth,” said she, ‘‘for I am al- 
ways very much pleased or else I am 
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so furious that it does me just as much 
od.” 

Perhaps Cocotte Pell, the parrot 
that screamed and screeched when 
she did not like people, deserved the 
fate she got. She was banished to 
the country on one occasion. On be- 
ing asked why, Mrs. Pell said, ‘‘ Oh, 
Cocotte got into a bad habit of telling 
the truth.” Cocotte would tell cer- 
tain people to ‘‘not come again, you 
sing false,” or little criticisms that 
she overheard made by injudicious 
guests. 

Mrs. Pell never lost her spirits and 
never ceased her charities to the poor 
art students. I once had the pleasure 
of driving about Paris with her and 
seeing her leave her cheque at many 
a door of now famous prima donnas, 
who were then poor girls. The rich 
and the poor alike touched her large 
heart, and received unfailing sympa- 
thy for their sorrows. 

During the first great Exposition 
I saw in Paris, I used to go to her 
house to watch the illuminations 
turned on for the statuary and fine 
groups of the Exposition. Her form 
of invitation was, ‘‘Come and see me 
light up Paris.” 

‘*That I have seen you do for fif- 
teen years,” said her old friend, Mr. 
Draper. 

One such woman is an inestimable 
advantage to any colony, and when 
she died, at ninety-four, ‘‘Old Aunt 
Orly,” as she was affectionately called, 
was universally mourned. It is a 
great gift, this gift of sympathy; add 
on cheerfulness and love of fun and a 
wonderful constitution, and you have 
Orleana Pell. 

Mrs. Ayer joined with her in the 
aid of the poor students. She was 
very generous in her gifts of money, 
and together they started, I believe, 
what is now a very great help to all 
students, an Artists’ Home. 

Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, however, with 
magnificent foresight and generosity, 
has done even more, and continues 
her benefactions. No wonder the 
careful, thrifty French people talk of 
the affluent American ladies as if the 
stream of Pactolus ran through their 
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parlors, and as if they ladled out dol- 
lars from their soup tureens. 

Mrs. Ayer made a great impression 
in Paris. She wore the jewels of a 
queen and she entertained like one. 
Her love of music was great, and she 
was assisted by Miss Fanny Reed, who 
knew all about it, and whose musical 
salon was always a stronghold of cul- 
ture and song. 

Mrs. Ayer did not stop at music, 
but gave magnificent dinners and sup- 
pers, to the great tage of the 
hungry—and one does get dreadfully 
hungry in Paris, for it is not the 
custom of the artistic to recognize the 
claims of the appetite. A few very 
poor cakes and a bowl of extremely 
inefficient punch constitute the usual 
treat. So one found at Mrs. Ayer’s 
bountiful feasts many kings out of 
business, hangers-on of those fugitive 
and airy thrones which always seem 
to be floating around in midair in 
Europe, and other gentlemen of poetic 
vision, excellent manners, high con- 
nections and no money. She was 
very funny about them herself, and 
sometimes made a clean sweep of 
them all out of her salon. 

‘*Who is that?” asked a friend of 
hers, pointing to a pretty gentleman 
who had got stuck in the doorway while 
bringing her an immense basket of 
flowers. ‘*‘QOh,”’ said she, ‘if there is 
an upheaval he will be King of Rou- 
mania. Perhaps it will be well if it 
comes now.” 

This amiable woman formed a great 
friendship for the Countess of Caith- 
ness, Duchesse de Pomar, who believed 
herself an incarnation of Mary, Queen 
of Scots; and as she was another Gol- 
conda, and wore as many sapphires, 
emeralds, diamonds and pearls as 
there are sands in the desert, they 
used to give each other most magnifi- 
cent gifts. Mrs. Ayer led off witha 
smelling bottle with an emerald stop- 
per; the Countess fellewed with a 
jeweled card case. 

‘*Where are your mother and Mrs. 
Ayer?” asked a lady of the Duc de 
Pomar, who was very ready witted. 
‘*In the next room, playing jackstraws 
with sapphires,”’ said he, 
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These two wealthy dames gave 
many brilliant entertainments, to the 
great joy of the aspirants to thrones 
and the public generally. When Death 
claimed them he two very 
generous hearts. 

There seems to be a much more 
kindly feeling toward Americans in 
Paris than there is in London—or, at 
least, than used to be the case. Per- 
haps the emotional, free, gay spirits of 
the American finds more sympathy in 
France than in sober England. And 
France is by no means any longer an 
aristocraticcountry. Itisthe most dem- 
I remember hear- 
ing a French lady of the anczen régime 
(there are some such ladies left) say 
that she had been to a splendid soirée 
at the house of the Premier and Ma- 
dame Tirard, for which three thousand 
invitations had been sent out, and for 
which such artists as Mmes. Célie 
Montalant, Reichemberg, Rose Caron, 
Kraust, Sybil Sanderson and Brandes, 
MM. Maurel, Diemar, Delsarte and 
Laffenal, had offered their services 
in codperation with the Commis- 
sioner-General of the Exhibition of 
Said ‘“My hair was 
dressed by Tirard’s brother, and Ti- 
rard himself was originally a manu- 
facturer of false jewelry.” 

I knew two great aristocrats, Mon- 
sieur et Madame Grandmaison—he 
an intimate friend of the Comte de 
Paris—who were full of such stories, 
nor would one of them enter the 
Elysée. I once went to this palace of 
the people in the day of President 
Carnot, and the attendance did seem 
rather a mob. Far more tranquil and 
elegant, I must confess, was a ball in 
the Faubourg. 

But the American colony had its 
own life, nor cared particularly for 
either the Faubourg or the Chaussée 
d’Antin. What it did care for, it got, 
however. 

Mrs. Hughes Hallett, a Philadel- 
phia woman, wno has lived in Europe 
a quarter of acentury, very hospitably 
in London, and now at Dinard, always 
in the smart set everywhere, could 
give us some points on the world’s 
changes here and there. She could 
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say who have been our most favored 
exiles, she being one of the most noted 
and respected of them herself. 

Mrs. Potter Palmer has held two of 
the highest offices of trust in Russia 
and in Paris, having been appointed by 
the President himself to the post of 
Lady President of the recent Exposi- 
tion, and by her own city to the coro- 
nation of the Czar. By her beauty, 
charm of manner and savoir faire she 
has made a great addition to the ever- 
growing fame of the American woman. 
Her splendid jewels, her great wealth, 
her abounding hospitality, add a bead 
to that long rosary on which the his- 
tory of opulent ladies is strung, and 
although she still lives with us in her 
own city, she may be considered a 
shooting star whose brilliancy now 
and then illuminates Europe. 

Mrs. Mackay, on the other hand, is 
very decidedly an exile. She is very 
popular in London, where she enter- 
tains most brilliantly. I remember 
at one of her evenings in London in 
the Jubilee year, seeing the troupe of 
the Comédie Frangaise play; Mme. 
Reichemberg and Coquelin cade? to- 
gether being immensely amusing. In 
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the centre of the room stood Consuelo 
Yznaga, Lady Mandeville, not yet 
a duchess, beautiful, in a very pro- 
nounced blue, with pearls. She seemed 
to me to have the most aristocratic 
bearing of any lady in the room, al- 
though royalty was there. 

I am sorry to say that Mrs. Mce- 
Clellan has, 1 believe, become one 
of our permanent exiles; yet she 
is a patriotic one. She has lost 
her best friends in the deaths of 
the Duc d’Aumale and the Comte 
de Paris. 

We have been very fortunate in 
our Ministers—and our Ambassador- 
to the French Republic. Such men 
as Mr. Bigelow, Mr. Morton, Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid, Mr. Eustis, Mr. Mc- 
Lane and General Porter, and indeed 
many others, have won for us a thor- 
ough welcome with the best French 
people, and save that I am very sorry 
to lose them here, I cannot wonder 
at the departure of certain exiles to 
that ‘‘fair and pleasant land of 
France,” toward which poor Marie 
Stuart turned her beautiful eyes as 
she was hurried off to the cold and 
gloomy shades of Holyrood Palace. 


wh 


A COPTIC BANQUET 


“THEY brought their mummied dead to grace the feast, 
And ranged abreast the board their ebon biers, 

And laughed and fed, and when the mirth increased, 
Tankards of wine mocked lacrymals of tears. 


They dulled the ashen touch of death and bade 
Erasing dissolution’s hand to stay; 

For they would not forget, however glad, 
Hearts once, mayhap, that bantered them be gay. 


Such banquets has the soul in state decreed, 
Like those swart Coptics of time’s nether night, 
And pledged the nonce with Joy’s cup-clinking breed 
The balm-swathed visage of a dead delight. 


Joun Mvers O'Hara. 
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BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 


(A GRIMM TALE MADE GAY) 
By Guy Wetmore Carry] 


M ISS GUINEVERE PRATT was so beautiful that 
1 She i] 


couldn't remember the day 
When one of her swains hadn’t taken the pains 
To send her a mammoth bouquet; 


And the postman had found, on the whole of his round, 
That no one received such a lot 

Of bulky epistles, as, waiting his whistles, 
The beautiful Guinevere got. 


A significant sign that her charm was divine 
Was seen in society, when 

The chaperons sniffed, with their eyebrows alift: 
‘* Whatever's got into the men?” 

There was always a man who was holding her fan, 
And twenty that danced in details, 

And a couple of mourners, who brooded in corners, 
And gnawed their mustaches and nails. 


John Jeremy Platt wouldn't stay in the flat, 
’ For his beautiful daughter he n 
When he’d taken his tub he would hie to his club 
And join in a rubber of whist. 
At the end of a year it was perfectly clear 
That he’d never computed the cost, 
For he hadn’t a penny to settle the many 
Ten thousands of dollars he’d lost. 


lissed 


F. Ferdinand Fife was a student of life; 
He was coarse and ¢ xcessively fat, 
With a face like a goat’s, but he held all the note 


_ 


S. 


Of ruined John Jeremy Platt! 

With an adamant smile that was brimming with guile, 
He said: ‘‘ I am took with the face 

Of your beautiful daughter, and wed me she oughter, 
To save you from utter disgrace.” 


Miss Guinevere Pratt didn’t hesitate at 
Her duty’s imperative call 

When they looked at the bride, all the chaperons cried: 
‘* She isn’t so bad, after ali!” 

Of the desolate men, there were something like ten 
Who took up political lives, 

And the cynical mourners came out of their corners 
And married most hideous wives 
























THE SMART SET 


But the beautiful wife of F. Ferdinand Fife 
Was the wildest that ever was known; 


She'd grumble and glare till the man didn’t dare 
To say that his soul was his own. 
She sneered at his ills, and quadrupled his bills, 


arly twice what he earned; 





. } ri led and rt 
-serted, and frivolied and flirted, 
ye iesson he ie nec 
II Ter nted lot 1 hic hideon . > 
e repented too late ind his hideous fate 


’ 1 1 7 
Upon him so heavily sat 





That he swore at the da‘ 
At whist with John Jeremy Platt. 
He was dead in a year, and the fair Guinevere 


In society sparkled again; 
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And the chaperons fluttered their fans, as they mu 


he’ ; eed) lw niaiz 
ses getting exceedingly piain. 


The Moral: Predicaments often are found 
That beautiful duty contrives to get round; 

But greedy extortioners better beware 

When dutiful beauty begins to get square! 
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LUCK AT LAST 


[ )EACON PASSNIP—Hooray! Samantha, hooray! 
Mrs. Passnip—Why, what’s the matter, Hiram? 
Mr. Passyip—Hooray! We'll be able to pay off the mor 
just been run over by the Astorfellers’ autymobile. 


¥ 


VERY AMUSING 


W IFE— What's funny in that letter you are reading? 


Hussanp—It’s from Bobson. He asks if I don’t want to pay him that 


$10 I owe him. 


8 


AN INEVITABLE INFIRMITY 


HE—Your friend seems to have a very poor memory. 
m He—Well, no wonder. He was in an information 
year’s. 





gidge now! I’ve 


bureau over ten 
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By Mrs. Poultney Bigelow 


T was not a bad garden. The 
drought had not yet set in; the 
cherry trees were full of 





g 
foul 

pening fruit; the old stone wall was 
half-hidden by a flourishing vine full 
of the promise of grapes; eight tall 
lily stalks were laden with buds that 
lisplayed silver cracks between the 
rreen, and there were roses enough 

» show how flowers can persist it 
gladdening the world in spite of neg- 
lect. The house was the usual square, 
gray stucco structure, with rooms 
running from front to back, two on 
each story; the kitchen was a little 
tacked-on afterthought, with just 
room enough for two maids to quar- 

in and make delectable omelettes. 
If the window-panes were nearly all 
damaged, and the bed curtains a 
hundred years old, what did it mat- 
ter? There was a glimpse of tur- 
quoise sea from the top floor, and day 
and night there was a salt breeze 
blowing gently through the house. 

If there really was an objection to 
the Villa Glycine it was the laundry 
opposite. It was a lively laundry, 
even for a French one. Nothing 
could look more demure than the 
small, square, clean, brick structure— 
when it was shut; but it was nearly 
always open. And then a score of 
macaws—French macaws, and Bre- 
tons at that—could not have com- 
peted successfully with the fair iron- 
ers inthe matter of noise. 

At night, when the young women 
went home—sometimes they worked 
till the small hours—Mademoiselle 
Bathilde, the fair proprietress, would 
welcome her family and friends, and 
the festiveness of the occasion could 
not be shut out from the ears of the 
dwellers in the Villa Glycine. 


‘**T suppose it was the laundry that 
made it so cheap,” observed Mrs. 
Grove one day, when she and her 
husband had been obliged to retire to 
the garden. 
said Mr. Grove, 
adding, drily, ‘‘When you took the 
house you overlooked the laundry.” 

‘*And now,” said his wife, ‘‘the 
laundry overlooks us.” 

‘* Jokes will not atone!” said Mr. 
Grove, and his wife became pensive. 

After all, it was cheap, even if one 
had to run the gauntlet all day of 
Mademoiselle Bathilde’s objectionable 
black eyes, as she lolloped out of the 
window, commenting on each event 
as it occurred. Seven hundred francs 
for six months, with linen and argen- 
terte. The argenterie was repre- 
sented by a dozen aluminum spoons 
and forks. The linen was plentiful, 
but when it came to the tablecloths 
and napkins, they could not be dis- 
tinguished from sheets and towels. 

‘* Still, it’s France, and it’s a holi- 
day, isn’t it, Larry?” Mrs. Grove 
always ended up; and at that point 
Larry always kissed her. They loved 
each other very much, the Groves. 
Several years of constant companion- 
ship had shown them that man and 
wife need not necessarily be enemies. 
Their tastes were the same, and their 
faults different—a good basis for mar- 
ried peace. , 

Grove was a journalist who wanted 
to own a paper. Amy Grove meant 
that he should, before he was much 
older. All Winter she had been 
hoarding so that Larry might have 
six months abroad, for he was over- 
worked and not particularly strong. 
He had engaged himself to write a 
series of papers for a leading maga- 


3 suppose so,”” 








It came to her when sh 


like 1 nothing one ever smell 
America—perhaps 


cooks have such —* 


Mademoiselle 


Larry was reading a pile of 


wrong fora — woman to flirt?’’ 


the n—adis gusting!” 
If it helps her husband?" 


want to be told such things or helped 


‘*] have always thought 
matter what you did 
your husband.” 


if you only told 











1d what e yi sey y: 
‘My | 7] 1enN t if he rrid B 
t le t l to put het teful Fre 
self to the skirt ( he could: 
vet . I t c Larry, I 
ge ng to ¢g r y sense ol ho 
tor you 
| tu with vour sens 
hot if you don’t mind 
Do vr" \ it to edit 1 new 
weekly?” 
“Vo l L de 
“To ¢ 1 like with it, and get 
i big salary? 
eV. 
‘*Well, I think I can help you 
Grove was now interested. He 
abdal 1ed thi papel 
fell me what you mean,” sai 


‘‘Did you ever hear of Mr. Gil 
ston?” ; 

‘Of cour 

** Do you know him? 

‘6 No.” 

That was a dramatic moment. 

‘*‘How do you know him? When? 


l , in some 


Where?” demanded Grove 
xcitement. 

‘*T met “ns at the club this after- 
noon, and—he liked me.” 

Larry laughed. 

‘How do you know when a man 
likes you?” 


’h, because-——a woman can always 


tell. Besides, he said I was fascinat- 
ing. 

‘‘*The bounder! That stamps 
him!” 


‘*Yes, I saw what he was, and I 
madeaplan. I intend to be so charm- 
ing that he will do something nice 
for you. Don’t look cross. I sha’n’t 
flirt much, but I shall drop little hints 
about our poverty and your unappre- 
ciated genius; and I won't flatter, 
only be very, very sweet; and I know 
I can do it.”’ 

‘*Upon my word, you’re an em- 
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bryo Becky Sharp! Isn't he mar- 
ried?” 

‘‘Immensely married—with eight 
children. His wife has a Roman nose 
and no Sense of humor. Iam count- 
ing on that.” 

Grove laughed loud and long. 

‘* What fiends you women are—even 
the best of you! What if you sow 
dissension in this worthy middle-class 
family, and make a scandal besides? 
This is an awful place for scandal.” 

‘Iam strong in a sense of my in- 
nocence, and I have you!”’ 

She looked a saint as she spoke. 

Grove laughed again. 

‘* And what does he look like?” he 
inquired. 

Amy paused to reflect. 

‘*Like an Irish-American 
miter,” he. 

‘*And what’s the first step in your 
infernal scheme?” 

‘*To dress in our very best and go 
to the Casino. He’s coming on pur- 
pose to-night.” 

At this point, the fragrance in the 
kitchen having solidified and been 
dished up, the conspirators went in to 
dinner. 


dyna- 
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JerEMy Gi_ston began his career 
as an office boy, like nearly all the 
modern millionaires. In fact, to be 
sure of success it appears that one 
should have swept out an office in 
early youth. Jeremy’s sweepings 
turned to gold, like everything that 
he subsequently touched. At the age 
of fifty he retired from business a 
multi-millionaire, with a highly re- 
spectable wife and a numerous prog- 
eny, ranging from eighteen to six 
years of age. 

Perhaps in the life of every hus- 
band, even the most attached, there 
comes a time when he finds that he 
can admire one of the women he did 
not marry. He need not necessarily 
be false to the partner of his respon- 
sibilities; he may only be taking an 
innocent recess. For many years Mr. 
Gilston had returned from his office 
at the same hour every day to hear 
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about measles, schooling and the price 
of meat. Mrs. Gilston was not a 
reading woman, nor had she ever lost, 
during a long period of increasing 
wealth, her intense interest in domes- 
tic economy. She had married Jere- 
my when he was young and compara- 
tively struggling, and she continued 
from sheer force of habit to plan, 
during her quiet hours, notably in 
church, how Louisa’s frock would let 
down for Jane, and father’s ties, with 
a little pressing, look well on George. 

Jeremy was just now at the particu- 
lar point in his life when he realized 
that his remaining years ought to be 
enjoyed. 

Since coming abroad for the first 
time he had been inexpressibly 
charmed by the irresponsible, gay 
manner of life displayed by what he 
called ‘‘the fashionable set.” He, 
whose toil had been for years unre- 
mitting, delighted in idling away the 
mornings on the beach, the after- 
noons at the club, the evenings at the 
Casino. He expanded with the sense 
that he was now one of that distin- 
guished leisure class whose doings are 
minutely recorded in the Sunday pa- 
pers. It was no longer a matter of 
indifference to him that ‘* Mrs. Jimmy 
Meredith looked charming in a smart 
white piqué,” or that ‘*‘ Miss Gertrude 
Longworth was, as usual, gowned to 
perfection in mauve chiffon.” He 
even hoped some time or other to 
read that ‘‘the well-known Western 
millionaire, Mr. Jeremy Gilston, was 
addicted to pink ties.” As indeed he 
was—with socks to match. 

Owing to his constant admonitions 
on the subject, Mrs. Gilston had a 


great many dresses. She bought 
them grudgingly, and they were 
nearly always wrong somewhere. 


Her bonnets had strings six inches 
wide, when everyone else was wear- 
ing toques. There was alwaysa great 
deal of white feather about her head- 
gear and a cold glitter about her 
gowns. 

On the evening when the Gilstons 
hoped to meet the Groves, they were 
both clothed in a distinctly noticeable 
manner; she in white, scintillating 
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with steel, he in gray tweed, with a 
sky-blue shirt, a pink tie and silk 
socks striped blue and pink. A scar- 
let carnation in his buttonhole was, 
as it were, the exclamation point call- 
ing attention to the general effect. 


1¢ 


The evening began with dulness. 
The Gilstons had taken the best 
house in the place, but they did not 


yet know many people. They sat in 
the Casino balcony, looking in at the 


incing Sle nder, pertectly 


people dancing 
dressed American women; piquant, 
full-figured French women; English 
women, handsome or dowdy, as the 
case might be, and men who in few 
cases were either good-looking or re- 
spectable enough to be worthy to be 
their partners. 

Mr. Gilston was distinctly bored. 
Between the dances a crowd drifted 
along the balcony, walked up and 
down, or sat at little tables and or- 
dered drinks or ices. 

** Bella, will you have something?’ 
asked the millionaire, hoping to en- 
liven the occasion by a cocktail. 

‘**T haven't got over my dinner yet,” 
answered Mrs. Jeremy, whereupon 
the conversation lapsed. 

Gilston strolled round to look at the 
**little horses,” idly staked a twenty- 
franc piece on the yellow, and of 
course won. His usual wearisome 
luck made him sigh. As he turned 
with his winnings in his hand he 
nearly caromed against Mrs. Larry 
Grove. 

‘* You here, Mr. Gilston?” she 
cried, archly That zs nice!” She 
intended from the first to ‘‘ put it on 
with a trowel.” 

Gilston’s face brightened. 

‘*This is my husband,” continued 
Amy, putting forward Larry, who 
looked even cleaner and comelier 
than usual. 

‘*Sir,” said Gilston, almost with 
enthusiasm, ‘‘ you are a man I have 
wanted to meet. I have known you 
through your writings for a consider- 
able time, and wanted to make your 
acquaintance.” 

**You are very kind,” murmured 
Grove. In his soul he blushed to 
think how much /e wanted to meet 


’ 
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Gilston, and from what sordid mo- 
tives. 

‘* Mrs. Gilston is sitting over yon- 
der,” proceeded the capitalist. ‘* Let 
me present you to her.” 

In five minutes Grove found him- 
self virtually téte-a-téte with the 
Roman nose, where he remained for a 
full hour of sixty minutes, while Amy 
and Gilston were comfortably settled 
in the dark corner usually considered 
sacred to engaged persons or triflers 
of the deepest dye. 

At the end of that hour Grove knew 
several things: 

That Louisa Gilston’s hair fell out 
awfully on account of the sea air. 

That George Gilston wanted to go 
to West Point, only he was short- 
sighted. 

That Dorothy, the youngest, 
couldn’t sleep for gnat-bites. 

That the Gilston chef stole the but- 
ter, and no one dared to remonstrate 
with him. 

That the French bathed seldom and 
had no moral standards, and 

That Mr. Gilston was starting a 
new weekly in the Autumn. 

Having sat through the butter, 
short-sight, gnat-bites and other 
things, Larry was almost asleep by 
the time the only item of interest was 
reached. Before he could make Mrs. 
Gilston enlarge on the theme the er- 
rant couple reappeared, complacent 
and unashamed, and Grove had added 
another new and important fact to 
those already at hand: 

That Mrs. Larry Grove was an ac- 
complished and unscrupulous flirt. 

This opening evening set the pat- 
tern for those that followed. Grove 
became a specialist in the Gilston 
family history. He visited the great 
villa and made the acquaintance of 
Louisa and George, and Dorothy and 
Edwin, and Jane and Bella, and John 
and Elma. He sampled the perform- 
ances of the peculating chef, and 
found them the most interesting 
feature of the house. 

When he yawned constantly that 
Summer, and Amy said, ‘‘ It’s liver!” 
he answered, ‘‘ No, it isn’t; it’s Gil- 
ston.” 
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After one of their festivities they 
would walk home together by moon- 
light and compare notes. 

** What did she say to you?” 

‘““That it was convenient to have 
children near together, because the 
clothes could descend from one to the 
other. What did he say to you?” 

‘““That I was fit for any society— 
that it was a shame I had to live in 
a hovel opposite a laundry, when I 
would adorn a palace.” 

**What cheek! Hang his impu- 
dence! And what did you say?” 

‘*T said that poverty was hard, but 
that there were some things much 
harder.” 

** What did you mean?” 

‘*T meant talking to him.” 

Larry crowed with laughter 

‘* What else did you say?” 

‘‘That there is a gap in my life. 
He was sorry he couldn’t fill it. He 
said I was dangerously fascinating, 
and I said that if that were so I should 
always use my power for good!” 

‘* Did he like that?” 

‘“*T don’t know. It was dark under 
the trees, and I was shaking so I was 
afraid he would hear my dress rustle.” 

‘“* At that time, Amy, I was telling 
Mrs. G. how full of ambition you 
were, and how I longed to justify 
your faith in me; and she said that if 
she hadn’t always kept down the 
butcher’s bill Jeremy would never 
have got where he is. That was a 
nasty one for me!” 

A peal of laughter rang out in the 
quiet night. 

Then Laurence became grave. 

**] don’t like it, Amy; I think he’s 
in earnest. He’s in love with you. 


He never says a word about the 
weekly.” 

‘* Well, for that matter, I think 
Mrs. Gilston isin love with you. She 


has grown very cold to me of late. 

‘*She’s jealous. You see, she talks 
to me only about George, Louisa, 
Elma, John, Jane, Dorothy, Bella and 
Edwin. She never tells me that I’m 
wasted in a hovel. There is the hovel 
—and Bathilde hanging out of the 
laundry window. Say good-night. 
She may make a scandal about you!” 
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Tue ‘‘leisure class” was a class 

that had time to talk scandal. At 


afternoon teas the cups and saucers 
fairly clinked with fright at the things 
they heard. The Decalogue was not 
long enough to make the breaking of 
it amusing. 

People invented crimes when they 
were discussing their friends. 

Of course, the Gilston-Grove quar- 
tette did not escape. The intimacy 
was thoroughly canvassed in all the 
places where society met to bore itself. 
There were a few pleasant, pure- 
minded Anglo-Saxons who laughed 
at the whole thing and only criticised 
the millionaire’s taste in_ socks. 
They pointed out the domestic virtues 
of Mrs. Gilston and the mutual affec- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Grove as a proof 
that flirtation was no element in the 
intimacy. People liked the Groves, 
and tolerated Amy’s two gowns, while 
the men found Larry a good fel- 
low, though he never drank or gam- 
bled. 

Whether Mrs. Gilston was jealous 
or not, she continued to cultivate the 
society of her new friends. 

One evening, when Larry Grove was 
absent—he had had to go to a neigh- 
boring town to see an English friend 
who was ill—Amy dined with the 
Gilstons and went afterward to the 
Casino. The evening was dull enough, 
and she was glad when it was time to 
gohome. Then came a discussion as 
to whether she should drive alone in 
a fiacre to the Villa Glycine. It was 
twelve o’clock, and Amy had rather a 
horror of the Breton cab drivers, but 
she insisted on going alone. Gilston, 
on the contrary, insisted that he would 
accompany her. Mrs. Gilston, during 
the discussion, stood looking some- 
what stony in the moonlight. It ended 
in her going alone in her own car- 
riage, and her husband departed with 
Mrs. Larry. 

‘*T don’t feel comfortable about 
Mrs. Gilston,” said Amy, as they 
drove away. ‘‘I could easily have 


come alone.” 
‘* Nonsense!” said Gilston. 


‘* You 
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are too young and pretty to go about 
one 
His manner was so doting that Amy 
arew Dack and said quite stiffly 
The « r only knows whether he 
gets a good P urbotre or not I've 


fought with most of them about the 
way they treat their horses.” 
‘*What a night for a drive!” said 


Griston, rt 


after a few moments’ silence 
If | were as free as you I would 
propose going on along the sea. The 


moon makes me feel quite foolish 


‘‘Howcurious! It makes me feel 
sleepy—I always think bed the most 
attractive place at this hour.” 

Gilston felt somewhat repelled, but 
pe rsevered. 

‘‘IT want to be of use to you,” he 
began. ‘**‘ A woman like you ought to 


have everything—diamonds—ropes of 
pearls—that’s the thing now, aint it? 


plenty of servants, and a fine house 
You weren't made to be poor.”’ 

‘*Oh, I sha’n’t always be poor,” said 
Mrs. Larry. ‘*‘ My husband will make 
money. He’s still young and very 
clever.” 

Th Very clever,”’ assente d J eremy, 
with a heartiness that astonished 
Mrs. Larry. ‘‘ And you love each 
other?” added he 

**Of course 

“Then the rest doesn’t matter 
I’ve got a dear, good wife, too.” 

Amy breathed with a sigh of sur- 
prised relief. She had feared that the 
moon was going to be responsible for 
unpleasant things; but she saw now 
that the millionaire was anxious to be 
a loyal friend, nothing more. Her 
conscience pricked a lit 
flected how she had spread her attrac- 


tions, peacock-like, under his nose 
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A sudden gush of affection for the 
absent one welled up within her 

‘* You don’t know my Larry,” she 
said, fervently ‘* He zs nice.”’ 

The rickety old horse had by th 
time drawn them upto the door of the 
Villa Glycine. 

The laundry was a glare of 1 
The windows were wide open, show- 
ing the whitewashed walls and ceiling, 
and out of one lolled Mademoiselle 


during the past few weeks. 
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Bathilde. When she saw Mrs. Grove 
and Mr. Gilston alighting, her eyes 
sparkled with silent emotion, and sh 
smiled broadly 

‘* Bon soir, madame,” she called out, 
in her robust, Breton voice. 

Amy smiled at Gilston. 

‘*We are lost!” she said. ‘ That 
woman watches me day and night! 
All the town w know you broug 
me home at midnight.’ , 

‘*T should be ashamed to have them 
think I let you come alone,” said Gil 
ston, sturdily ‘*Good-night. I'll see 
you to-morrow 
' But he did not. Mademoisell 


Bathilde did the washing of the Gil- 


hy ¢ 
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ston family; next day, being Saturday, 
she escorted the girl who carried 
home the linen. She had friends in 


the kitche n, and stayed some tin 
talking with them. 

On Sunday Mrs. Gilston arrived at 
Villa Glycine early in the afternoon. 
Amy received her, while Larry smoked 
in the garden, having pleaded that he 
had earned a vacation by a sleeples: 
night with his sick friend. 


Mrs. Gilston’s fine profile looked as 


e 
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changeless as the everlasting hills 
Amy saw at once that something un- 
pleasant was coming, and hastily mar 
shaled her forces. 

‘‘Mrs. Grove,”’ said the lady, ‘‘I 
am an outspoken woman; I say what 
I want to say, not what people want 
to hear.” 

‘A very good plan,” said Amy, 
cordially; ‘‘then one person at least 
is sure to be pleased.” 

Mrs. Gilston suspected levity, and 
grew grimmer. 

‘*It is only right for me to tell you 
that you and Mr. Gilston are the talk 
of the place,” she proceeded. 

Amy felt a little naughty. 

‘* Not really!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, 
last week I suppressed a report that 
you and Larry were in love!” 

Mrs. Gilston gasped. 

‘I? a respectable, middle-aged 
mother of a family?” she cried. 

“Yes! Isn’tit funny? I think we 
can all afford to laugh.” 

‘*But you were seen by that laun- 
dry woman — disgusting person! — 
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t one or the rnt tweive, 1n 
You are pleased to be witty ut 
1 don’t answer my charge 
‘Dear Mrs. Gilston, how could I 
nyit? Yousaw me leave the Casino 
2 1 . | a ‘ 
1 your | aand. Wecame straight 





lhe did not goin? That wom 
he entered and stayed some 
+ 1 F 
‘Sweet creature! She is confusing 
rself with me! Notthat Mr. Gilston 
d her a visit I don’t mean that 
He went right back to you, so far as I 
no 
Amy ¥v ) ming a little vexed 
Her scheme of ‘helping’ Larry had 
ded a j¢ ous wife, and she 
didn't like it 


‘Look here, Mrs. Gilston,” she 
‘*yvou don’t mean to hint that I 
ke any special interest in your hus- 
band, do you? I should no more think 
of flirting with Mr. Gilston than I 
should of being jealous of you and 
Larry when you sit in that darkest 
corner of the garden. I know what 
you talk about—generally the chef and 
the children, or something like that. 
Well, Mr. Gilston and I the other 
night talked mostly of you.” 

‘*Of me?” said Mrs. Gilston, chang- 
ing color. 

‘* Yes, positively—and it was moon. 
light, too! I told him how much I 
loved Larry, and he told me what a 
good wife he had.” 

The unchangeable profile quivered. 
Amy’s heart warmed to her. 

‘* Mrs. Grove,”’ said the elder woman, 
‘‘despise me if you like, but if you 
had summered and wintered with a 
man, had known him when he was 


obscure and poor, had been a real 
mother to his eight children, had 
worked for him and been real fond of 
him, and had kept down his butcher’s 
bill be 
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1 , when your 
hair was getting to that awful pepper- 
and-salt stage when a woman doesn’t 
quite know whether she’s young or 
old—if your husband was to take u 
with a young, pretty woman—yo 
know what I mean!” 

Amy took her hand 

‘* Dear lady,” she said, ‘‘ do know! 
Any woman who tries to draw away a 
man from the wife who has borne the 
burden and heat of the day is a sneak. 
She ought to be whipped. But I give 
you my word that Mr. Gilston cares 
only for you, and! care only for 
Larry.” 

At that the Roman nose wrinkled, 
and a spasm of tears rippled over the 
once unyielding countenance. And 
then these two absurd women kissed 
each other. 

Gilston, coming in by the front 


door, and Larry, entering by the 


7 


back, found them in a close em 
brace. 

Both men looked puzzled, and Gil- 
ston looked pleased. j 

‘*There! see that!” he said, gaily. 
‘*Everything’s pleasant. They like 
each other; we likeeachother. We're 
all comfortable. What’s the matter 
with your being the editor of the new 
weekly?” 

Larry opened his mouth sound- 


lessly. It had come at last. 
‘*Oh, you lock surprised,” said Gil- 
ston, genially. ‘* Didn’t know any- 


thing about it, I s’pose. I’ve been 
leading up to itall Summer! Why, 
hang it, we’ve been courting you both 
as if we wanted to elope with you! I 
wanted you to like us. I had my eye 
on you—in print—long before you 
ever came here. What do you say? 
Is ita bargain? Ten thousand a year 
and an interest in the paper. There’s 
money in it.” 


Mrs. Larry has more than two 


dresses now. 
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LIFE AND LOVE 


f AVE I loved? Havel lived? An thou askest, dear, 
To live is to love, I say; 
I have lived and loved for many 


And I live and I love to-day. 





And some of my love to the living I give 
And some to but lifeless clay, 

For some of my loves yet love and live, 

And some have been borne away. 


, 


3ut hither or thither to me is one— 
Once to love is to love for aye; 

And I kneel to a love in the churchyard yon 
As I kneel to thee, love, to-day. 


Now the shadows of evening above me bend, 
The sky in the west is gray; 

But still I must love to the very end, 
For I know no other way. 


And though of fools, all others above, 
There is none like an old, they say, 
If it be folly to live and love, 
Let me be a fool alway. 
CHARLES HENRY WEBB. 


2& 


BETRAYED BY AMBITION 


k THEL—No, no, Percy. I can never be your wife. I have adopted the 
— stage. 
Percy—Thank heaven, I have found you out at last! 
EtrHet—Sir! what do you mean? 
Percy—I have long suspected you were not young! Now—but never 
mind. Adopt an orphan asylum, if you wish. Farewell forever! 


NR 
TOO DANGEROUS 


I ESSIE—Do you think he is afraid to propose to me? 
Carrie—Shouldn’t wonder. He told me he was wedded to bachelor 
life. 
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MOVED HER 


By Mary Fenollosa 


“HE pretty drawing-room, with 
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its flowers and photographs 
| ‘ 

t 





‘ 
1es, a belonged 
Fifth Avenue, but in reality it was in 


the lower left wing of a certain fash- 


ionable ‘‘ foreign” residence of Nob 
Hill, in Tokio, Japan. 

In the neatly burnished grate a fire 
sl pt as a Cat sleeps, opening lumin- 
a mysterious eyes at incalculable 


ntervals, and then sinking back into 
izy contentment. It seemed to be 
indulgent watch 
the young man who paced so 
restlessly up and down the long Wil- 
ton rug, giving frequent, furtive 
glances toward the door, and an occa- 
sional guilty start. 

He had boldly done a 
thing in sending to his ex-fiancée, up 
stairs, a card that bore a name other 
than his own. To make matters 
worse, under this fictitious name had 
been written the words ‘‘ Presented 
by Henry D. Herndon,” and Henry D. 
Herndon was the ex-fiancée’s brother 
in New York. 

Miss Herndon had come to Japan 
in hurried flight from the very man 
who was now tricking her into re- 
ceiving him. His subterfuge was 
not creditable, he knew, but the time 
had come for desperate measures. 
What would she say when first she 
opened the door? Steps approached 
from without, and Mr. Paget’s heart 
quaked. But the one who entered 
was only a little Japanese maidservant 
bringing in cake and wine. 

‘*Mees Hon-don-oo be dow-un ver’ 
soon,” she announced, in her soft, un- 
real voice, but with a that 
seemed to make the broken words 
personal homage. 


over 


shameless 


smile 





Paget smiled in return. 


** Are you 
the veritable Madame Chrysanthéme?” 


he asked, as he lifted the glass. 


S 
understand 
entranc- 


1 did not 


she gi 


The housemai 
nev 


1”) 
i 


ertheless gviggled 
ly. 

A cold draught swept in through 
the half-opened door, and with it 
came Miss Ethelberta Herndon. At 
ht of him the conventional smile of 
leome died. The false card was in 
her hand, and she lifted it slowly, to 
read it again. 

Madame Chrysanthéme turned her 
head in a frightened, bird-like fash- 
ion, and hurried from the room as 
fast as her pigeon toes would take 
her. Miss Herndon wheeled about 
as if to follow, but Paget was at the 
door. 

‘‘Bertie, listen! Only one mo- 
ment! I have come all the way to 
Japan——” 

The girl raised her eyes with such 
a look of scorn that his words fal- 
tered. 

‘**So I perceive,” she said. 
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“Vet I 


should not have gathered the fact 
from—this.”’ She flung his card to the 
floor, where it lay, face up, between 
them. 


Paget made no answer. 

‘*Even / should not have dreamed 
you capable of assuming a false 
name.” 

‘* Your own brother introduced me 
under it.” 

‘* That does not increase my respect 
for either of you. Doubtless you 
tricked him into it.” 

‘Trickery is unnecessary between 
reasonable people or—friends. In 
your case we both felt it to be the last 
resort.” 

She drew in her breath sharply. 








‘*But zs it?” he cries 
1i1 A 
like aman to be ung as 
reason, and take thet C 
She d not meet } S ¢ r 
vO she murmure¢ 
sten 
Paget seemed not to he 
from losing you, I am not 
am OF ee 1, 1 
accept defeat at the ands 
cs ; 
ing cad like Babson 
‘*T never said that it w 
son who told 
‘*No,”’ said Paget; ‘* but 
me Babbie has one eye 
. } Ry 
vers a seven wnoie I 
‘*You didn’t fight him 
: : 
Herndon, nervousl\ 


One can’t fight a br 


can only punch 
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I punch: 
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papers?” 
hands 

‘* That’s 
thinks of,” 
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Miss Herndon 
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was torture to hear your name on the 
s of others I had just drunk to 
the dearest, sweetest, snowiest woman 
on God’s earth, when an Iscariot 
at my elbow whispered—‘And th 
ood old man! Don’t forget the 
boodle!" The glass was still at my 
lips, but I set it down, angrily, and 
, a toast you will have 
n was drawing nearer, 
Her face showed the 

ise listening. 
he boys were half-seas 
over,” he went on. ‘* They would 
ve drunk to the Pope or the devil 
with e il readiness The toast was 





many drank, not know 
it meant, but I—I rus 


ner 
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hall and 
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ited whisper 


poured ice-water o1 


to from committing 
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Babson?” she asked, 
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‘Gentlemen don’t be- 
tray their guests, ortheir hosts. That 
s left for the puppies who get in by 
Tl istake. 

‘¢*Then it was Mr. Babson,"’ she 
uid, with conviction 

Paget smiled in spite of himself, 
ut a moment after his face grew 

rd 


flashed out 


Mara 

‘*“Yet Mr. Babson’s insinuations 
were enough to make you throw me 
over. And we were to have been 
married in a week.” 

‘*How was I to know?” she re- 
torted, stung into selt-defense 
‘‘Even my brother could not deny 
that such a toast had been drunk.” 

‘* Did he tell you who proposed it?’ 

‘**No! I only asked him the one 
question, whether it had or had not 
been proposed. I wouldn't let him 
say anything more.”’ 

‘*So he told me. You would not 
even read my letters. Was that just 
or kind?” 

She stood before him with head and 
armsdrooping. Her hair alone might 
ensnare a man’ssoul. How often had 
he kissed those shining waves: A mad 
desire to seize her in his arms—no 
matter what happened after—to feel 
her, to hold her there once more, 
surged into his blood and brain. But 
no; he must control himself—he must 
press the advantage he had gained 

‘Then have you nothing to say to 
me, Bertie?” 

She raised her head as if at the 
touch of a spur. 

‘*If you are demanding an apology, 
here it is: I acted too hastily. I 
humbly beg your pardon.” 

Paget hurriedly changed his tactics. 

‘I didn’t want an apology, certainly 
not one given in that spirit. I only 
want things to be as they were.” 

‘* That is impossible.” 

‘“Why, how should it be? If we 
understand each other——”’ 

She glanced meaningly at the card 
that still lay on the floor between 
them. 

He flushed. ‘‘Pshaw! Of what 
importance isthat? Less than atrifle! 
If you loved me you would excuse 
any means that brought us together 
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again. Oh, Bertie, I know you did 
love me once. You cannot have 
changed altogether!” 

She gave him noanswer, but moved 
in a slow, troubled way toward the 
door. ‘ 

Paget stooped for the card, tore it 
vicicusly into halves and threw it on 
the fire. At the sudden leaping up 
of the flames the girl turned. 

‘Is this the end of everything?” 
asked Paget. 

She nodded. The movement sent 
two tears out from under her droop- 
ing lashes 

‘*Oh, Bertie!” he cried in despair, 
‘will you wreck our two lives for 
this foolish pride? Can nothing move 

‘*Nothing!” she said, but her lips 
quivered. 

‘“*It is the last time I shall ask. 
Can nothing move you?” 

‘* Nothing!” 

At this moment a faint under- 
ground shiver was felt, a jelly-like 
spasm, as if the earth had suddenly 
turned to a huge blanc-mange. Miss 
Herndon paused and looked around 
wonderingly. A second vibration 
came, much stronger than the first. 
Paget’s eyes met hers. 

‘*Why, what's up?” he asked. 

The third convulsion was upon 
them. This time the floor cracked, 
windows chattered as if in an ague, 
and the chin of a Chinese mandarin 
on the mantelshelf clicked against 
his porcelain collar. There was a 
sound of fleeing feet overhead. A 
servant ran out into the garden and 
peered up toward the chimney tops. 
Miss Herndon was very pale. 

‘*An earthquake!” she _ gasped. 
‘They have been telling me about 
them. We shall be crushed!” 

She seized Paget's sleeve, as if to 
drag him away, but he caught her in 
his arms. , 

The fourth vibration made the 
others insignificant. Flower vases, 
Buddhistic images, photograph stands 
and ivory statuettes went over in one 
jingling crash. There was a hideous 
sound of tearing in the walls. The 
piano gave a loud, harmonic wail. 
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The world had become a reeling, 
chaotic horror. 

‘Why don't you move?” shrieked 
the girl, as she struggled to free her- 
self. a tO Jack, don’t wait! I 
love you—I take it all back! Only 
come away!”’ 

He pressed her closer to his heart, 
speechless and trembling, and even in 
the terror of her first earthquake she 
knew that he trembled from love, not 
fear. 

The bricks in the chimney gritted 
together ominously, and the cross- 


eyed Japanese warrior in the cor- 
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ner came over on the floor with a 
bang. 

Arm in arm the lovers started for 
the door, but as they reached it the 
earthquake stopped, only a sort of 
sick, nauseating aftermath of motion 
remaining. Nothing was broken but 
a few trinkets, the warrior’s nose and 
Miss Herndon’s resolve. And long 
after the last tingling fibre of sensa- 
tion had quitted the land and was 
running along the bottom of the 
Pacific, she was still explaining, ten- 
derly, that she had not been fright- 
ened for herself at all, only for him. 


Oo 
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COMPENSATION 
Wwuart boots the world’s brief gratitude— 


Are fame and wealth worth wooing? 
Lord, let me do a little good 
For the sweet sake of doing. 


What cares the morning star for praise, 
The violet in the vale? 

Content unheard through all its days 
Carols the nightingale. 


3ut One’s reward supreme shall be, 
By Him we stand or fall; 

What heed, so long as He shall see 
And understand it all? 


C. E. Barns. 


(OF 


THE CARE OF INFANTS 


66 GHE makes herself the slave of her baby.” 
— 


‘** Yes?’ 


‘* Yes; she won't permit anybody else to weigh him, and the result is she 
can’t be away from home more than two hours at a time.” 


Tue Frienp—And did you? 


THOUGHT IT 


Miss WITHERS—He asked me to marry him last night. 


PROBABLE 
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THE WEAPON 


OF A WOMAN 





By Douglas St. George Huntington 


S Middleton crossed the door- 
way the porter came forward 
to say two letters and a parcel 

had just been taken up to his rooms. 
He passed on and mounted the stair. 
In his great atelier he sat down and 
listlessly unwrapped a cane of green- 
gray hue, having for a head a cross- 
piece of silver worked in some bar- 
baric fashion. One of his letters 
was from a friend in Africa, telling 
him the cane was cut from the hide 
of a rhinoceros and that the silver 
had been worked in Zanzibar. 

The artist was pleased with the 
thing; it was handsome; and as he 
surveyed it the obvious idea of its util- 
ity asa weapon occurredtohim. The 
simple thought brought a smile. In 
a life divided between painting and 
pleasure, had one ever recourse to 
arms? He broke open the other let- 
ter. At first he could scarcely make 
out its purport, though it soon be- 
came plain enough. 


Sir: A person who knows you (thor- 
oughly) believes it a duty to warn you 
that if your dishonorable attentions in a 
certain quarter do not immediately cease 
measures will be taken to put a stop to 
them. Thisletter, though anonymous, is 
written with the best intentions, since its 
object is to protect a helpless and friend- 
less girl whose poor, silly head has been 
turned by your reputation as un homme 
a bonnes fortunes—a reputation for which 
there is no accounting, since Iam assured 
your conquests have been, though rare, 
anything butchoice. May the much-too- 
celebrated Randolph Middleton go no 
further on his reputation, now that an 
easy victory presents itself, than he did 
in achieving it. 


To this a postcript was added with 
a flourish: 


You have painted yourself blacker 


than you are; yet you deplore the black- 
ness of the old landscape painters. 


The confused afterthought had 
evidently been overvalued. 

Suddenly brought to front this 
scurrility, Middleton felt for a moment 
like one struck inthe dark. However, 
on consideration he did not feel 
grievously wounded; one is not cast 
to earth by such attacks. He was no 
boaster and had been singularly dis- 
creet; if he passed for a conguérant, 
it was the women who had given him 
the name. The injuries to himself 
might easily be eliminated; what dis- 
mayed him was the reference to Miss 
Eversfield. She was a Virginian, like 
himself, and had lived in Paris about 
a year now with Mrs. Walton, who 
was cousin tothem both. Miss Evers- 
field studied French that she might 
teach it, and painting with a faint 
hope of doing well in it; being poor, 
she knew of no other way to live than 
to teach or paint. Multitudes paint, 
and many women; but this one said 
to herself, if art failed her, French 
should not; and in that language she 
had made commendable progress. Of 
painting girls, whose art he had so 
often found a pretext for another pur- 
suit, Middleton disapproved; but Miss 
Eversfield was a lady. There was a 
steadfast air about her, charming like 
music, and at times she was so grace- 
fully glad. Hereyes and her smooth 
brown hair delighted him, and even 
her simple, neat dresses. Mrs. Wal- 
ton took good care of her, and she saw, 
besides Mrs. Walton, a few old ladies; 
him only when he came to review her 
work. He had gone on correcting 
her sketches honestly enough, yet to 
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have criticised them at all was an en- 








couragement; he wished he had given 
her none. 

The clock struck and he looked up 

half-past seven He had a dinner 
at it d clined to s ety, he 
mt ress a co out He rose and 
tossed the letter into a box Such 
writing he had seen before, often, but 
not recently. He cast a comfortable 
look on his cane; it lay re, service- 
able, savage, ft S A 
feminine mind had conceived the let- 
ter, Middleton was sure: whether a 
cones or not he could not deter- 
mine; a womans, he fearec. Chivalry 


could not then protect M.ss Evers- 
field; it was rather the buckler now- 
adays of wicked women. 

In a cab on his way up the Champs 
Elysées he pondered his life in Paris. 
For a time it had been a merry one, 
lived for art andnot vainly. T! 
had strayed—success not } 
aright—into the iethal atmos] 

{ 


society. here his success had grown 
—his confidence in himself, too; but 


he had made no glorious advance. An 
amazing cleverness had been acquired, 
certainly; there were moments when, 
contrite, he would turn a picture to 
the wall. No longer was he the poet 
who evoked a fairy wood at sundown, 
nor the enchanter who called up 
Ss] lendid visions of the sea. 

He came out of his musings into the 
electric fulgency of a drawing-room, 
and was offered a little envelope that 
contained the name of Mrs. Lynne. 
He had once known her very well; 
she was a widow, and a pretty one. 
Mrs. Lynne sat in a corner talking 
with a man when Middleton was an- 
nounced, and looked toward the door 
at his name. He soon moved to 
where she sat and carelessly ad- 
dressed her. 

‘*T feared to be the last 

** What, the first of painters?” 

‘You are pleased to be satirical. I 
am going to take you in to dinner, so 
you had better treat me well.” 

‘I suppose you will treat me to all 
your ideas on women.” 

**Is that my habit?” 

**] know you have a very low opin- 


” 


ion of women, of which you are very 


yroud 


‘*Mrs. Lynne should raise it.” 

‘‘T sha’n’t try. It is very old, your 
opinion, and not particul rly yo yu 

dleton ad- 

le, ‘*there’s 


. ” 
id. 


cL 
‘*So common,” Mid 


mitted, with a weary smi 

no holding me re sponsible for it.” 
The tardy guest arrived, and they 

went into dinner. The artist looked 


round the table, at the excessive 
pea ls at the time- 
wasting, costly frocks, failures mostly; 
at the wan women in them. It 


1 
] aie — : . 
seemed odd there should be so little 





taste and beauty in a world living 
wholly for appearances. The lady 
beside him, however, was pretty 
enough; an extreme mans ss 


of the fact had at one time made 
f his skeptic mind. For three 
years his constant fancy had en- 
dowed her with a flowering intelli- 
e and a generous sympathy— 


havoc O 


gence g 
. 1 rn 
qualities she lacked. They were on 


the verge of marriage, when sud- 

y, mercilessly, without shame, 
she revealed to him her dwarfish soul. 
In an outburst of anger and jealousy 
she poured fe forth —_ him the hoard 
of her ine = icable resentments. All 
h the fair d: ys of their friend- 
been amassing them. 
She had put a mes ining on the mean- 
ingless; charged a glance with an in- 
tention; entailed motives on a ges- 
ture. The gist of it all was that in 
the irrevocability of marriage to him 
she must forever renounce chances 
of Poveaser Nee other men. She could 
name one of the darksome throng— 
an irresolute marquis. Each pos- 
sessed some precious thing Middle- 
ton had not; yet she was ready to 
give herself to him—if only he 
would give up his opinions, beliefs, 
hopes—all that was his—and try to 
feel, overwhelmingly, the sacrifice 
she made him. The man was un- 
equal to the effort, now that she had 
deprived herself of his illusions, and 
sat miserably silent. Supposing him 
grieved merely at her violence—re- 
gretting that bitterly, no doubt—an 
avowal, desperate, passionate, es- 
caped her: ‘‘ Don’t you know there 
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are moments when a woman would 
thank a man if he slapped her?” 
Well, Middleton had not slapped her, 
but the phrase had affected his atti- 
tude toward women. Afterward, he 
chanced to read in a medical study 
that a fierce hostility to another’s con- 
ception of life is the chief character- 
istic of the hysteric female. The in- 
formation, however, was cheerless; 
nor did that crisis, when he recalled 
it, appear less terrible. He could 
look on her now as on anything beau- 
tiful, and felt for her no unkindness; 
to find her still rancorous surprised 
him. He must straightway speak to 
her, and not sit there taciturn. But 
she spoke first. 

‘* Haven’t you punished me enough, 
Mr. Middleton?” 

‘*T don’t know how much you have 
done; the punishment should equal 
the offense.” She was not looking 
at him, but across the table. He 
watched her a moment. She did not 
speak, and he idly offered her a sup- 
plement: ‘‘I will be just; but you 
shall not be spared.” 

Mrs. Lynne laughed. 

‘*] was very rude to you,” she said. 

‘‘ Frank; frankness is a deal better 
than furtive hostility. Of course, I 
have not an idea why you should treat 
me ill.” 

‘“Of course not.” Mrs. Lynne 
gave him a’somewhat defiant glance. 
Middleton did not know what it 
meant, but presumed a chimera hov- 
ered over her fearful mind. 

**You used to be guided by the 
sublime precepts of La Rochefou- 
cauld; are you still?” 

‘*It would have been much better 
for me if I had been guided by them.” 
The lady spoke ruefully. On a sud- 
den she faced him squarely. ‘‘ Why 
did you ask me that?” she said. 

‘* You quoted to me once,” replied 
Middleton, with great tranquillity, 
*** Au fond de toute amitié il y a de la 
haine.’” 

** And you,” exclaimed Mrs. Lynne, 
‘**held it was not true.” 

‘*Not always true. Yes, I rose 
against it; I see it may betrue. La 
Rochefoucauld has been noxiously 
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suggestive ere now. 
why you dislike me?” Mrs. Lynne 
was silent. ‘‘I can seek a reason 
only in your book of maxims. Mis- 
understandings break up many friend- 
ships; and then there are disappoint- 
ments—one may lose one’s faith. 
What we call friendship is often 
chance association. It’s a longer 
way from love to hate than you 
think, Mrs. Lynne. A woman’s im- 
agination, however, may take her 
far.” 

‘*A woman’s instinct is unerring,” 
Mrs. Lynne asserted. 

‘*So women say, and so some men 
like to believe. After all, it may be 
true of dairymaids.” 

‘*You are doubtless familiar with 
them,” said she, capriciously. 

Their conversation was interrupted ; 
Mrs. Derwent wished to know if he 
had ever lost anything and gone for 
it to the Prefecture of Police. He 
had—an umbrella left in a cab. 

‘* And did you get it back?” 

‘Yes, I got it back.” 

‘** Lately?” 

** Last week.” 

‘“*Then you think I can recover my 
parasol?” 

**Tf you can find it.” 

**Don’t be provoking.” 

‘*They will want a clue, can you 
give them one?” 

‘* Well, it must have been stolen 
from my carriage in the Rue de la 
Paix. Just think! to have a thing 
stolen there; in one of the smartest 
streets in Paris!” 

‘¢ A thief, no doubt, should steal in 
the thieves’ quarter—wherever that 
may be.” 

** You are becoming lively. At the 
beginning of the dinner you sat as 
solemn as a judge. I began to think 
you were ill.” 

‘Rather an unpleasant thing hap- 
pened to me to-day. I don’t know 
why I shouldn’t tell you about it. I 
received an anonymous letter.” 

**Not really? But you are cele- 
brated enough to receive heaps of 
anonymous letters.” 

‘“*I wish I could think so.” 

‘*Your letter was probably written 


Do you know 
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by some envious 
spoken to.” 
‘Some bounder,” Middleton inter- 


person you've never 


jected; but less and less he thought 
so. There is a loyalty to even chance 


association, and he had been unwill- 
ing to regard his companions as 
} h1] 


searcnabie 


“Tn 





letter is in bad French, I 
sup pose. 
‘Why do you suppose that?” 
“Oh, you mee not think yourself 
privileged!” : 


‘No, my letter is in ready-made 
English, the best of disguises, and 
may have been written by any vulgar 
jealous person. The only indicative 
thing is the handwriting.”’ 

And that,” Mrs. Derwent re- 
marked, ‘‘is the most deceptive thing 
in the world. Think of the trial we 
have read about in the newspapers!" 

‘* Ah, but that was political! Great 


passions were excited, great interests 


a 
at stake. This is different. I recog- 
nize a peculiar hand, but I suspect no 
one. You see, I’ve a good visual 


memory. One may remember a face 
and not be able to attach a name to 
— 

‘Then you do not think it was 
written by a bounder,” the lady ob- 
served. Middleton smiled. ‘‘I mean,” 
she hastily amended the phrase, ‘* by 
an outsider.”’ 

ag —_ by a rank insider.” 

‘* Perhaps a woman,” Mrs. Derwent 
hinted. 

**Scarcely a lady,” 
ton. 

‘“‘T dare ow | a woman wrote it.” 
Such a possibility Mrs. Derwent read- 
ily admitted, yet she asked: ‘‘ Are 
you judging by the writing, now?” 

‘* No, by the sentiments.” 

**TIt is all very dreadful,” was Mrs. 
Derwent’s comment; and for a while 
both were silent. From time to time 
Middleton had taken note of Mrs. 
Lynne in converse with the Comte de 
Viroflay, the only Frenchman present. 
Viroflay had been doing his worst to 
shock her, but with no more appar- 
ent success that was evinced by a 
nervous laugh. Their conversation 
evidently flagged. 


replied Middle- 
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Mrs. Derwent declared that people 
who wrote anonymous letters should 
be hunted down and reget reflec- 
tion had made her fully alive to the 
iniquity of such w riting Mrs. Lynne 
turned from Viroflay and leaned for- 
ward as if to smell the roses before 
her. 

‘* Surely,” Middleton assented: 
‘* but socie ty nowaday Ss is sO bourge 
that we defend only our pockets and 
our. lives.” 

‘** You ought to seek out the auth 
of that letter,’’ Mrs. Derwent advised; 
‘*you have the law on your side.” 

To the artist there seemed an af- 

ctation in Mrs. Lynne’s attitude, a 
constraint; she still leaned forward, 
fascinated by the flowers. 

‘* Yes, the law is on my side.” As 
he looked at her white shoulders he 

ould fancy they turned pink. 

‘By the bye, come dine with us 
ay, will you? We will go to 
the opera afterward; ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ I think it is.. And do as I ad- 
vise you. You talk to John about it; 
he believes in standing up for one’s 
self.” 

The unter smiled. 
with 1 pl ei 

7 say, Mic idleton,” put in the 
gentleman on Mrs. Derwent’s right, 
‘haven't I a vague claim? I should 
like to insert a word edgewise, if you 
don’t very much object 

‘*You poor, dear man!” the lady 
cried; ‘‘we have been discussing 
something so interesting.” 

‘*T knew it was either that or Mid- 
dleton,” said the gentleman, to whom 
she then began to talk at a great rate. 

Mrs. Lynne turned shortly upon 
her former friend, but spoke without 
asperity: ‘‘Whom are you gofng to 
take the law of? Do tell me; it will 
give you something to say to me.” 

‘‘A person,” replied Middleton, 
deliberately, ‘‘who has sent me an 
anonymous letter 

‘*T thought one tore up unsigned 
letters and threw them away?” 

‘*But when one has recognized the 
handwriting?” 

She hesitated a moment. 
quite sure?” 


He would go 


‘ Are you 
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** Quite.” 

With fishy eyes she looked at him. 
‘What are you going to do?” she 
sked. 

‘*Oh,” said he, ‘*‘ I suppose there is 
but one thing to do—hand the matter 

over to the Prefect of Police.”” She 
blanched before the Prefect. Then 
solemnly the question came: ‘*‘ Why 
did you write it?” Looking at her, 
Middleton found her blighted and 
pitiable. 

‘* Drink a little champagne.” She 


put forth an effete hand, and lifting 
the glass, spilled a drop. She drank, 
and looked round the table with a cu- 
riously grave face. A moment, and 
she questioned him: ‘‘ Are you going 
to hunt me down?” 

He did not answer. 

‘*You are a gentleman, Mr. Middle- 
ton.”’ 

‘*You do well,” he replied, "2D 
count on that.” Timidly she glanced 
at him. ‘‘ You need fear no longer,” 
he said. 

‘*Thank you,” she murmured. 

‘* Your jibes at me are easily for- 
given. Why you slandered gs 

‘* She never saw it.” 

‘*No, she never saw it: unless you 
wrote her another.” 
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‘* Believe me, I never posted it.” 
Mrs. Lynne blurted out the words. 
After a pause she spoke again: ‘‘ You 


never loved me.” 
her a blunt look. 

‘“‘Then,” he answered, gravely, 
‘*] shall never hate you.” 

‘*Does she love you?” asked Mrs. 
Lynne. 

Middleton colored. ‘‘I have no 
reason in the world for thinking 
so. In fact, I’m quite sure she 
does not.” With a hapless smile 
he went on: “To tell you the 
plain, flat truth, and pocket my 
own pride, I think she regards me 
as rather an old person. And she 
is right; I am too world-weary for 
her.’ 

‘*She will marry you fast enough,” 
said Mrs. Lynne, rising with the 
and the man knew she had 
not understood, and never would un- 
derstand. No sense of her baseness 
had touched her, but she was rid of 
the penal fear. Pallid, erect, she 
moved from the room, on her lips a 
lamentable smile. 

‘*It’s a woman’s world,” thought 
Middleton, ‘*‘ but a hard one for honest 
women. I wonder if things are worse 
in Zanzibar.” 


Middleton gave 


others; 


¥. 


FATE 


66 CARE not,” said a rose, ‘‘ what be my fate, 
If only on love’s bosom soft I lie; 
Illicit love, or lawful with its mate, 
It matters not, so there I fade and die.” 


A violet sighed, ‘‘I only care to own 
A fate as lowly as my modest head, 
Sweet memories bring to one who is alone, 
Or soothe and cheer a sick child’s weary bed.” 


O Fate, thou mystery! 


The rose was hid 


Within the shadow of a coffin lid: 
And the pure violet, in wild unrest, 
Withered and shriveled on a wanton’s breast. 


Epitu Sessions Tupper. 
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RENUNCIATION 


Ss 


“HE curé’s little niece is bright 
\s the Madonna’s candles are 

At Easter mass, when, all alight, 
Each burns like some triumphant star. 


eee 


Can I, unholy, enter where 
The twilight of her niche they gem? 
Nay, little maid, I should not dare 
Even to lift my eyes to them. 


The curé’s little niece is white 
As the Madonna’s lilies show, 
Laid on her altar-steps at night— 
Pure miracles of bloom and snow. 


Can I, unholy, enter there 
To lay rude hands on bud and stem? 
Nay, little maid, I should not dare 
Even to bring my tears to them. 


% 


JoHun WINwoob. 


WHEN CHARM MEETS CHARM 
M R. JACKSON—I done hab my rabbit's foot erlong, but she give me de 
. mahble heaht, jes’ same! 
Mr. Jounson—Mebbe she done hab her rabbit's foot erlong, too! 
RS 
9 
A DISTINCTION 
{ AY GREEN —That feller over there is the funny man of your show, ain’t 
he? 
LeapiInc Man—No; he is the comedian. 
* 
f 


QUITE NATURAL 


‘ \ ILLIS—Did Colonel Soak die a natural death? 
WaLLace—Yes, paralyzed. 
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OF EASTPHALIA 





By Clinton Ross 


Nie met him somewhere under 
name roan -Christo- 
yher Dean. He was a groom. 


Someone omar a real Roman prince 
who was a real groom, and the whisper 


came, os Tae by distinction in 
Christopher's appearance, that he was 
| ince 27 oguito. 


ri 
Peggy declared he was ‘* interest- 
ing, = 6 * Ge ns guished, ’ ‘** clever,” 

‘abominable,” ‘‘ very nice,” ‘‘ hand- 
some” and “horrid.” My mother had 
it that Peggy's fancies were too much 
taken—as if Peggy were your ordinary 
fanciful girl! Really,I,her brother, had 
never discovered so much as a grain of 
sentiment about her: and Is should have 
known. She was not one of those per- 
sons who would make out of Cl 
pher a prince, certainly not an ordinary 
prince—we knew several princes 
who were something less than an 
American or an English gentleman— 
nor yet the prince of the fairy tale, 
with herself a Cinderella. Peggy was 
no more a Cinderella than she was a 
Salvation lass. But my mother in- 
sisted that she should be guarded; 
for the apparition of thieves eagerly 
seeking full pocketbooks haunted Mrs. 
Fielding, awake or sleeping. 

I was not altogether loath to go to 
Cairo that Winter, for there is the fun 
of the polo and the season, and we were 
sure that Mr. Bailier, at SI hepheard’s, 
would have our rooms waiting, over- 
looking the garden where walks the 
pelican. We had done our Egypt 
many times; knew Rameses and Seti, 
the pyramids, the Parisian streets, 
the English barracks, the Gizeh mu- 
seum, the wonder of the ancient ruin 
at the second cataract, the variegated 
promenade before Shepheard’s piaz- 
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za. ‘Therefore we did not go there 
for these things, but left them to the 
tourists from the new places of our 
garish West. 

It was an unusual season—talk of 
Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, of the 
appearance of America as an empire, 
with a word about Asia; talk of the 
French and of the accentuated evi- 
dence of the feeling of cousinship be- 
tween American and Briton, and of 
the fearful Boer, who extorted from 
Mr. Rhodes and his associates the 
taxation of his republic. Events 
were brewing; the century was clos- 
ing; and in Cairo in the Spring of 
1899 you read pages of international 
gossip. 

The world was there, too—the world 
that goes gadding about seeking 
amusement. You may note that I 
am a trifle pessimistic, and I should 
not be surprised if before long you 
saw me laboring long hours in the 
offices of the O’Dowd Steel Company, 
of which I hold 45,000 shares—last 
quotation, 2.40. The Countess of 
Welhampton was there, more British 
than the original—but then you know 
a wife’s country and politics are her 
husband’s. Welhampton was with 
Kitchener in the Soudan. ee there 
was no reason why Lady Wel — 
should not give a ball, and indeed, i 
was the most famous of the season of 
1898-90. And how Peggy shone! 
Among all those disti inguished persons 
—it was difficult to pick them out 
from common folk sometimes—my 
American young lady gave the women 
odds. ‘‘Oh,” my dear mother sighed, 
‘*if some people in New York could 
see her now!” But enough were see- 
ing her and following her up, from 
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poor Freddie Burton and John Forbes, 
who was down with his y 


Earl of Strathers, a French Mar- 
quis, a Russian prince, and a German 
prince, Carl Edward, blood royal of *‘a 
1 i 


kingdom that John Forbes might sign 


his cheque for and turn into a country 
place,” said Freddie Burton, in dis- 
gust. ‘‘Say, Bertie,” he went on, 
‘*let’s throw the thing up, use some 
sort of pull at Washington and go to 


the Philippines.” I was finding Cairo 


g 
interesting just then, and I observed 
gravely that as head of the family I 
owed something to my mother and 
sister, the latter being down there for 
her health. Her illness was a fiction 
of my mother’s, for never in her life 
had Peggy been more robust than 
during the Winter at Cairo. 

But the warmer days came on, and 
the gay folk and tourists fled, we with 
the others, up through the Riviera, 
lingering at Mentone, with the old 
experiment of Monte Carlo, then 
pausing at Paris for the dear shops’ 
sake, and thence up to London for the 
ler the chaperonage of our 
‘riend, the Countess of Welhampton. 
And here Peggy was again in her el- 

1 


season unc 
} 


ement. She would have made no 
mean queen, I’m sure; and I am 
equally sure she would have run her 
own domains, despite councillors, 
quite according to her own idea. 

One morning Peggy and I were out 
on the Row in its crowded moment, 
our boy Philip acting as groom. My 
mother’s and Peggy’s mai 
and Philip were part of our impedi- 
menta. 

‘* Mamma is not at all well,” Pegs 
was saying, ‘‘and that awfully w 
Dr. Simpkins says the only thing for 
her to do is to take the baths at Drei- 
baden.” 

**Oh!” I groaned; ‘‘I want to go 
back—I want to dine at the club—I 
want- 

‘*You are horribly selfish, Bertie, 
I've always said,” Peggy continued. 
‘*Of course we must have an escort. 
It’s only for poor mamma's sake.” 

‘*Take some of these chaps that 
are tagging after you.’ 

‘*The more reason for our having 
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an escort,” Miss Peggy commented, 
severely. ‘‘It isn’t as if we were or- 
dinary people—not that we are not 
very ordinarily rich. But, oh dear, 
you know what I mean well enough 
‘*] dare say I am in for it,” I said, 


he end of her whip. 
Coming down the path, a groom 
lagging behind, was Christopher—not 
Christopher the room, but Chris- 


topher the gentleman. With him 
was an extremely pre tty woman. 


‘* Tove!” said I, ** that's the fellow.” 
**You are sure?’ ' said Peggy, as if 
doubting her eyes. Christopher saw 


us, recognition lay in his eyes, and 
he bowed; then his lady and he were 
swept on in the procession. 

‘‘He dared to bow!” said Peggy, 
hotly, and set her horse toa canter. 

‘* The lady,” said I, ‘‘ was extremely 
pretty. 

“Do you think so?” tossing her 
head. 

‘*T wonder—” | began. 

**So do I,” said Peggy, petulantly. 
‘*He keeps one wondering.” 

That evening—we went to hear 
Wyndham—she was unusually graci- 
ous to Burton and Forbes, who 
turned up in our box. 

After the play I was in my room 
when there came a knock, and Peggy 
entered bearing a great bunch of vio- 
lets held together by a tiny gold chain. 

‘** Maria just handed me this,” she 
said. ‘‘He has dared to send this. 
Bertie, you must do something to that 
man.” 

‘* Was there a note? 

‘*No, only the violets,” and she 
went to the open window and tossed 
flowers and chain far out into the 
street. 

‘*Insolent!” she said, and without 
giving me time to answer, rushed out; 
but the ‘‘insolent” was not directed 
at me this time. Brother-like, I 
laughed; and then went forth for a 
rarebit and beer, which, as you will 
see, I didn’t have. 

For, as I passed out, a dark, thick- 
set man stopped me, and said, with 
an accent: 
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THE CROWN 
‘* Mr. Christopher Dean is awaiting 
you, sir, in a cab.” 

“= quite right, Conrad,” came 
Chri istoph her’s voice. ‘‘I want you, 
Mr. Fielding, to drive with me to my 
hotel. Really, you must, you know; 
you owe it to me.” 

There was the old, winning grace in 
his voice that had charmed me before, 
and I answered that I would; and 
then Ponsonby’s voice joined in: 

‘*T must pre sent you, Mr. Fielding, 
to His Hig! ness, the Crown Prince of 
Eastp ‘halia.’ 

Conrad had opened the brougham 
door, and I stepped in. 

‘IT suspected something of the sort,” 
I said. And now all was explained. 

The ‘ Mad Prince,’ they call me,” 
said Christopher, easily and with a 
little laugh; ‘‘eh, Ponsonby?” 

‘*With some reason, Your High- 
ness 

‘*But Christopher Dean, too, Pon- 
sonby. Bear witness for me, since 
Mr. Fielding suspects.” 

‘* Yes,” said the attaché; ‘‘the 
Earls of Dalton, extinct with us, 
have a right to the name Christopher 
Dean.” 

‘* It was an ancestress in the Stuarts’ 
time, Mr. Fielding, the last of the 
line of the Earls of Dalton, who 
brought the name Christopher Dean 
into my family. Then, I am much an 
Englishman to-day—my mother was 

the Princess Sophia and I have been a 
captain in the British army. You 
force me to talk of myself, for I must 
explain. We shall be at the Park Lane 
house presently, and then you will 
learn more. Ah, Ponsonby, how lucky 
your leave has been to me! How else 
should I have explained to the satisfac- 
tion of Mr. Fielding, whom I have de- 
ceived so grossly?” 

I expostulated beamingly, wonder- 
ing why a crown prince of even a 
little German kingdom should care to 
explain tome. Yet I had certain ex- 
planations to ask of him. He had 
dared to make a declaration of love to 
Peggy. Either as groom or as 
heir-appé trent, his course was equally 
inexcusable, to my mind. The fz act of 
my being an American, and a rather 
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powerful one, by the grace of my 
grandfather, made me feel quite the 
Prince’s equal; while Peggy was cer- 
tainly anybody’s equal. I have none 
of my mother’s worship of rank, 
though the social Americans of to-day 
are as snobbish, I declare, as Thack- 
eray’s Englishmen. 

We stopped in Park Lane. A lackey 
epened the door, as we went up the 
steps and were ushered into the suite 
of rooms occupied by Leopold Wil- 
helm Carl Christopher, Count of 
Sch: irtz re and Crown Prince of 
Eastphalia. Conrad, the Prince’s serv- 
ant, brought cigars, cigarettes and 
some whiskey, and then Christopher, 
with a slight smile and tapping the 
table with his fingers, began: 

‘* Vou, too, have a burden forced 
on you, Mr. Fielding—the burden of 
property. I have that, as well as you, 
and some day I may have the burden 
of sovereignty—God ae that day far 
away! The thing oppresses me, and 
has since I was a mere boy. I have 
tried to be rid of it as best I could. I 
was educated asa soldier, of course, 
and with my ‘er and the Em- 
peror’s approval, I have served in the 
British army. T have had fighting in 
the Soudan and in Africa. I likea 
soldier’s life well enough, so far as I 
am concerned. I wanted to see with 
other eyes than my own—the people’s 
eyes. In Germany I’ve done my share 
of slumming, and they call me the 
‘Mad Prince.’ I may be—I may not 
be,” he commented, with the illumin- 
ating smile which told that the British 
family that gave a husband to an East- 
phalian princess in Charles the Sec- 
ond’s time was Irish. 

‘* Well, to go on: I read in an 
American magazine not long ago a 
series of papers called ‘The Work- 
ers,’ in which the writer told of sev- 
eral experiments we had made in 
the attempt to put himself in the 
places of laborers If he, for the 
sake a mere observation, did this, 
why shouldn’t I? Why wasn’t it more 
my duty to know? I couldn’t carry 
out my experiment in Germany or in 
England. I couldin America. Now, 
you know, I have disappeared once or 
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‘hduke, 
who sailed away with an Austrian 
singer, never to be heard of again. I 
took Ned Ponsonby into my confi- 
dence, and to America I went as 
Christopher Dean. And that is the 
name I bear in England, Mr. Field- 


as you have been told 


131 <r #2 la 
twice, like my uncle 





ing, 
He paused, 

and went on: 
** Ned Ponsonby laughed at me and 


aS } fi . 
lighted a cigarette, 


helped me. I was a miner at Scran- 
ton, a trainhand on the Erie, a farm- 
hand, and lastly I tried a groom’s 


place. Anyone else might have taken 


me, Mr. Fielding, but I had the good 
luck to fall in with you and your ac- 
quaintance. You see that when I 
left I could not well explain.” He 
looked at me quickly as he said this. 

‘* And was the result of the experi- 
ment successful, Your——?” 

‘*Mr. Dean, if you please.” 

*¢__-Mr. Dean.” 

‘*No, hardly; yet I learned a great 
deal. But they always seemed to 
find out about me—that I was mas- 
querading. I believe they always 
knew about the man who wrote ‘ The 
Workers,’ though he does not state 
so. But, Mr. Fielding, it’s this: We 


Oo 
AS 


have a way in the world, and we must 
find it. A prince, or a great million- 
aire, has no easier way than others 


I have tried everything. I have 
scandalized my father and my rela- 
tives, who are staid, matter-of-fact 
folk My inheritance is not so 
very great. There are commoners 
here, and many of your country, 
who have greater. But if the 
inheritance reaches me, I propose to 
prove I was in earnest when I told 
you that day in Middlewood that I 
should care to know about the details 
of any property I might have, and 
that, as an American, I should goin 
for politics. My father has looked 
askance, and at this moment I am 
under the Emperor’s severest dis- 
pleasure. I am told that with my 
father the Eastphalian sovereignty 
may end, and that Prussia chooses to 
reduce us more to the position of fig- 
ureheads. Perhaps so; but I shall 
have properties left—human souls—to 
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look after. I know what pleasure is, 
and how little there is. I know what 
it is to be a soldier of Germany and a 
I know what it 
is to be a . Now, may I not 
be better for this? Ah, Ponsonby, 
on 

‘*You are an eccentric and a wise 
man,” said the Englishman. 

‘* And when it’s over you may write 
it, ‘Christopher: His Way in the 
World,’ eh, Ponsonby? 

‘‘ But you have not known real pov- 
erty,’ Ponsonby cried. ‘‘ That’s the 
test. None of us has.” 

I was feeling some shame myself; 
for what knew I of the properties 
that made me what I was, of the 
thousand toilers that made my po- 
sition possible? But Christopher in- 
terrupted my thoughts. 

‘*T want to show you something in 
the next room,” he said ‘* It’s this,” 
he went on, quickly. ‘*‘I meant what 
I said to your sister that day. I shall 
always mean it. I was carried away 
by my feelings. 

‘*But even if she should care, that 
would be impossible.”’ 

‘“Yes, I know—I know. And ! 
don’t think she can care. She is too 
sensible a woman to care for that 
tinsel thing, a title.” 

‘* Which, by the nature of etiquette, 
couldn’t be hers.’ 

*““It might, or I might ascend, or 
descend, as they would put it. But 
that is neither here nor there. I 
wanted you and I wanted her to un- 
derstand me.” 

He said this so impetuously, with 
such boyish frankness, that I took his 
hand and pressed it. He was not the 
man you could resist, and the expres- 
sion of his face was frankness itself. 
And yet there was behind it all a cer- 
tain diplomacy and _ stubbornness 
that made him, in the pursuit of his 
whims, formidable. 

‘It’s almost time,” Ponsonby was 
saying. 

‘*Do you believe in dueling, Mr. 
Fielding?’ Christopher asked, pres- 
ently. ‘‘It’s almost obsolete except 
on the Continent. We are bred to it 
in the universities.” 
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‘*There might be an occasion,” I 
remarked. 

‘‘Well, I lost my temper. I 
Sorry about it.” 

‘* You are going to trust Mr. Field- 
ing?’”’ Ponsonby began. 

‘*Why not? I like him, and he is 
to be trusted. Mr. Fielding, I have 
an affair of the sort on to-night. It’s 
between a cousin and myself. We can 
settle it in no other way. Oh, Ned, 
I can see poor Madame Elizabeth en- 
treating me now to call Carl away. 
I made Carl very angry, and there’s 


am 


nothing else to do. We will take 
Fielding along.’ 
This unusual character, that created 


about itself an atmosphere of knight- 
errantry—this figure out of the past 
in atradesman’s age—intoxicated me. 
I can express my sensation in no oth- 
er way. And to this was added curi- 
osity to see the outcome of the even- 
ing. But ever and again the thought 
returned that the ‘‘ Mad Prince” 
trying to interest me in himself be- 
cause of Peggy; yei, Peggy or no, I 


was 


was interested, and J said I would go 
gladly. At the moment Conrad an- 
nounced the carriage, and we put on 
our coats and went out into Park Lane, 
with the stretch of the Park beyond. 
The door was shut, Conrad mounted 
with the driver, and we drew away 
into the mystery of the London night. 

‘* But you will allow that, as events 

are, the Prince should not risk his 
,” I ventured. 
‘The partition of Eastphalia, the 
end of us—a little slice for Russia, a 
big one for Prussia, our owner; a fair 
one for Austria, which, I fear, will 
not be Austro-Hungary very long. 
And between this slicing of East- 
phalia there are myself and Freder- 
ick, my brother’s boy—a jolly boy. 
My brother was my best friend.” 

‘* Yes,” said Ponsonby, ‘‘ there will 
be a rearrangement of Europe. Last 
year saw the end of Spain in Amer- 
ica; this—well, there is South Africa, 
and we shall have to strain to keep 
our colonial prestige. This Boer mat- 
ter is no small one.” 

‘*No, no, a big one. Do you re- 
member how people talked of war 
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being over—like the feudal ages? 
And here we are at it, using the 
sword, or its modern substitutes, with 
quite as bloodthirsty a spirit as our 
ancestors.” 

‘**Oh, the burden, the burden that 
will be mine!” the Prince said, wear- 
ily. ‘*‘ My father cannot live long— 
it has worn him out—and I, I defy it 
to wear me out! As for Eastphalia, 
small as it is, it shall stand. Do you 
remember the Great Carl, who occu- 
pied Rome and dictated terms to 
Christendom? We wedged in 
there, but we are a different people— 
an individuai people.” 

“Then,” Ponsonby, ‘‘ since 
you talk so reasonably of the respon- 
sibilities, at which you’ generally 
laugh, you are not taking a risk to- 
night. Your cousin dislikes you. 
You come between him and Madame 
Meister.” 

‘*But Madame not care for 
him. She laughs at him and is afraid 
of him. Ah, he isa prince. She ap- 


are 


said 


does 


peals to me. So, behold, the old 
fashion of the duel.” 

Ponsonby went on: 

‘““You are going to a deserted 


house. There are people—socialists, 
politicians—who would kill Your 
Highness as readily as they would a 
rabbit, to say nothing of the-——” 

**Oh,” Christopher interrupted. 
‘*T am fairly good at the fence, you 
will allow.” 

‘“ Yes, I will allow that, but I will 
remark, too, that it is never profitable 
to reason with you against ; 

** Say my stubbornness.” 

‘**T will say it—your stubbornness.” 

Listening to their talk, I had not 
noticed where we were going, and 
probably, lost in the tangle of streets, 
should not have known. But now we 
paused before a red brick house in a 
row of houses with the same window 
boxes and in every detail precisely 
alike. Conrad opened the landau 
door. A man greeted us at the house 
door with a low salutation, and we 
passed through some bare rooms 
to one that was furnished with chairs 
and a table on which were ink and 
Here were three men, and 
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one, his Inverness coat thrown back, 
showed many orders. I started, for 
he was Carl Edward, that Eastphalian 
prince I had met lately in Cairo. He 
looked in equal surprise at me as 
Christopher introduce d me. 

‘*T have had the pleasure this Wi 
ter,’’ Carl Edward was please dtos ay. 

And then i was nodes nted to the 
others—Baron Stern, a young, hand- 
some man, and Dr. Gamber. 

‘* Well, Carl, I am sorry that you 
think I was meddling,” Christopher 
began, lightly. ‘‘I grant I may have 
been, but God knows, an honest man 


idle sometimes, or else turn 


must mec 
knave.”’ 

Carl Edward was his cousin’s oppo- 
site—dark where he was fair; certainly 
a handsome man. His dark eyes 
showed a difference—not a person to 
trust, you would say, though cer- 
tainly an agreeable companion. 

‘*T can understand how so charm- 
ing a woman as Madame Elizabeth 
should lead Carl Edward began. 

But Christopher interrupted, 
brusquely: 

**Oh, have a care! I don’t like to 
lose my temper! I like her, I honor 
her, and you shall let her alone. 
Or, rather, you have left it to the 
issue of the swords whether you will 
or not. I have your word, and that, 
Carl, is the word of a Diizallern.” 

**' You have my word.” 

‘‘Then let’s settle it; it will be 
dawn directly 

** Very well,” said Carl Edward. 

And the two stripped for the duel. 

Swords were bré ght, and the affair 
began, making me think of Sheri- 
dan’s historic duel in the tavern. 
The two seconds, Ponsonby and Stern, 
watches open, stood vigilant, and at a 
nod from Ponsonby the little baron 
gave the word. In the background 
were the doctor; Conrad, his eyes 
alert on his master, and I, who had 
been so strangely brought into the 
affairs of these people. 

Thetwo men both showed skill; but, 
while Christopher seemed cool and 
indifferent, there were malice and en- 
mity in Carl Edward’s face. It 
seemed hours to me, which was, in- 
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deed, but so many minutes, while the 

clash of the weapons rang through 
the deserted house. And then Carl 
Edward's foil went clattering on the 
floor, while Christopher’s glided into 
his shoulder. At this C hristopher 
threw down his weapon and rushed to 
the other. 

‘I hope, I pray, you are not badly 
hurt.” 

‘Curse you, let me alone!” the 
fallen man exclaimed. ‘‘It’s only a 
scratch, I think; but you have won.” 

Stern and the doctor had placed the 
wounded prince on a chair, and pres- 
ently the latter declared that the 
wound would be only a temporary in- 
convenience. At this Christopher 
showed his relief, and motioned to 
Conrad to put the table before Carl 
Edward. 

‘It’s your left arm, so you can sign 
your name to the apology to Madame 
Elizabeth.” 

Without a word, but with a spiteful 
glance at Christopher, Carl Edward 
signed his name to the paper, that 
lay ready onthe table. Ponsonby put 
it into an envelope, sealed it and 
handed it to Conrad. 

‘*Gentlemen,” said Christopher, 
slowly, ‘‘ this is a matter for no ears 
but our own, I need not tell you; for it 
were hardly seeming that two princes 
of blood royal should fight over an 
actress. I can’t blame my cousin for 
having mistaken her for what she 
wasn't, since that state too often be- 
longs to women on the stage. But, 
having mistaken her, it was proper 
that he should apologize; and that he 
has done.” 

Meanwhile Conrad had brought 
in a tray with wine. The ‘* Mad 
Prince ” set the toast. 

**'You, too, cousin.” 

Sullenly Carl Edward took his 
glass. : 

‘* We drink,” said Christopher, ‘‘ to 
my private career, and to her who is 
to adorn it.” 

Something in his manner carried 
us all away, and it was Carl Edward 
—though, I believe, out of pol- 
icy—who raised his glass a second 
time. 
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THE CROWN 


‘*Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ long live 
Prince Leopol ld C Gholi and may 
he preserve to us Eastphalia one and 
undivided!” 

A cheer went up that must have 
reached the street. And then the 
lights were turned down, and we hur- 
ried out into the thoroughfare, where 
the early June dawn showed the wait- 
ing carriage. 

‘Oh! we have lost sleep,” said the 
Prince, when we were driving on. 
‘*How did you like it, Fielding? 
am dropping the Mr., you see. We 
rete must fight now and then. 
We get it in the universities. Ah, 
but it wasn’t very dignified, Ned, over 
an actress!” 

‘‘It might,” said Ponsonby, ‘“ in- 
terfere with Your Highness being 
taken seriously in your projects in 
Eastphalia.”’ 

‘Yes, likely; but then, this isn’t 
the first of my caprices, and Madame 
Elizabeth is a good woman. I like a 
good woman, but more my lady 
ee Carl, to be sure, who doesn’t 
like me over-much, might let it leak 
out. He won't break his word, rs 
ever. How old Von Mark would ] 
to hear it! When Iam not there . 
turns the King round his finger. It 
me he dislikes.” 

‘*The King is worn out,” said Pon- 
sonby 

Christopher turned serious then as 
he said, softly: 

‘Poor old man! Shall I be, too, in 
my turn?” And then, suddenly, to 
me: ‘‘ You know it was the fashion 
in England once to call the Emperor 
erratic. Now they begin to find that 
he is a clever man.” 

We wound sleepily through the 
streets, I thinking of the little drama 
I had seen, w here everything had 
been as if arranged by Madame Eliza- 
beth. Ah, I did not know Madame 
Elizabeth then, and the ‘‘ Mad Prince 
was quite right about her. 

At the Park Lane house the Prince 
gave me his hand. 

‘*You are going to my own Drei- 
baden?” 

‘*My mother goes there for the 
baths.” 
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‘* You must stay long enough to let 
me find you there. I thank you. 
Good-bye, Ned.” 

And he went lightly up the steps, 
Conrad at his heels, like a bulldog. 

‘*He seems to me to have dropped out 
of the centuries,” said Ponsonby—‘‘a 
sort of knight-errant, yet a jester, too; 
but when you sum it up, a go 1d fellow.” 

‘*VYes, a good fellow,” I said, as I 
left him at his lodging. 

I slept till noon, to be awakened by 
Philip, who assured me that he was 
sorry, but my mother and Peggy 
were fearful we should lose the train. 
Looking over my mail, I saw that I 
must lose it, even if they didn’t, for 
there were letters from my bankers 
that would necessitate cabling and a 
week’s attention. For the hawk, 
Duty, had swooped down on me. 
My mother, who was anxious about 
herself, said that she and Peggy, with 
the maid and Philip, would go on, 
and I could follow; so I bundled 
them off. 

On the way to Victoria street Peggy 
and I followed in a hansom, my 
mother, having declared Maria must 
administer medicines, leading in a 
four-wheeler, with the servants. This 
may sound rather undutiful, but we 
were accustomed to these attacks of 
my mother’s, and not to have her par- 
ticular way made her miserable. 

‘* You were evidently out all night,” 
Peggy commented. 

‘* Yes,” I said, ‘‘ with Christopher 

‘** With Christopher?” 

“Yes; but he is not altogether 
Christopher.” 

‘*T know that. He is the Crown 
Prince of Eastphalia.” 

‘** You knew, then?” 

‘*Why, of course. I had it out of 
Lord Strathers long ago.” 

**Oh, you did!” I cried. 

‘*But his impudence was just the 
same. But tell me now, Bertie, tell 
me!” 

Of course, I told her what had hap- 
pened. 

‘The lady in the Park yesterday, 
and Madame Elizabeth—there seems 
to be more than one woman in his 
case,”’ she commented. 
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‘*But I have told you what he said 
about you.” 

‘* After the way he acted, he was 
bound to say that,” she replied, and 
added: ‘*‘Do you understand yet, 


Bertie?” 

Then—not till then—did I see. Il 
had known her always, and yet—I 
hadn't. 

‘* You mean 

‘** Madame 
querade——’ 

‘A masquerade? 

Her laughter mocked me. 

‘*For me, you And—and—” 
she went on—‘‘there he is!” 

He stood by the curb, like one of 
the Emperor’s grenadiers on review, 
bowing, smiling. Peggy’s head went 
out of the window. The cabby drew 
up at the curb. 

‘*IT knew we should see 


you mean— 


Elizabeth was a mas- 


o yse ! 
goose: 


you—I had 
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“] 


exclaimed. 


to see you!’ she 
wanted to——” 

‘* Not a word—not a word 

‘* And you are not hurt?” 

‘* Not in the least.’ 

She breathed hard, and leaned back. 

**Tell him.” 

Christopher bent his long person in 
another bow. 

‘*“You see, she 
Elizabeth—and I 
the distinguished 
hand.” 

‘*But you can’t!” I gasped, at this 
dramatic episode in the turmoil of 
Victoria street. 

**T can—I will—I have! I am man 
—not prince. I waive the succession 
—I waive everything! I gain a 
crown—a real crown!” 

Peggy leaned out of the window. 

‘*You dear Christopher!” 





was the Madame 
ask of you now 
honor of her 


she said. 


Ya 


BARBARA 
WHEN the green o’ the year comes back, my dear, 


Comes back to patient hills, 
And true to the call of the sun and the rain, 
The garden ground grows bright again 
With the shining daffodils, 


it’s little I'll care, though the days grow fair, 
And time takes the April track; 

For the heart of the Spring is buried deep 

In the sunny place where you lie asleep, 
Though the green o’ the year come back! 


ARTHUR KETCHUM. 


—- 


PLAINLY A 


MISOGYNIST 


if | E—Your friend over there must be a woman-hater. 


SHE—Why do you think so? 
‘* He says they are all alike.” 


NEVER EXPOSED 


N AUDE 


Lena—lIt seems so. 





HIS KNOWLEDGE 


—Can Chappie keep a secret? 
He says he knows a thing or two. 















THE COMPROMISING OF GUENNSIE 





By Guy Somerville 


HE Gare St. Eustache, at 
Pouay, though the frontier 
station, was as French as any 

other gare on the Chemin de Fer de 
l'Est, from the ‘‘Quinquina Dubon- 
net” signs to the posters announcing 
that ‘‘ Americain drinks,” including 
‘‘cherry gobler,” ‘‘coxtail,” etc., 
could be obtained at Fleury’s, Boule- 
vard Poissoniére, 62, Paris. <A light, 
misty rain was falling, and as I 
tramped up and down the platform in 
front of the customs waiting for my 
cousin Guennsie to arrive on the Ber- 
liner Schnellzug, I turned up the col- 
lar of my raglan and sighed discon- 
tentedly. For I had never seen my 
cousin Guennsie, and my being sent 
to meet her was the work of my good 
mother, who, instead of coming her- 
self, had contracted with a friend to 
dine out this night at the Macht- 
nichtswashof, seven miles away and 
just across the German line. Where- 
fore I, Sydney Barr, for my sins, had 
been sent to meet this strange girl of 
twenty-three and drive her out to the 
Chateau Nimportequel, of which my 
mother was the mortgagee in posses- 
sion, and where we were spending a 
somewhat disconsolate Autumn. And 
all I knew about Guennsie was that 
she was my mother’s sister’s child, of 
medium height, and with tresses like 
a raven’s wing; that for the last three 
years she had been done to death in 
an Austrian convent, and that prior 
to that time she had resided, and per- 
haps voted, in Fargo, N. D. 

My plan of action was conceived. 
As the Schnellzug came in I would 
carefully single out each beautiful, 
dark girl who looked gentle and kind, 
and I would politely accost her, say- 





ing: ‘*‘ Pardon, but is it that this is 
Guennsie?” If she said, ‘** Sir!!!""—like 
that—I could then withdraw. If not— 
there was no other hypothesis—she 
would be the object of my quest. 

Yet not so did these things befall, 
on the tenth day of the eleventh 
month, at seven of the afternoon, 
when the Berliner Schnellzug drew 
into the Gare St. Eustache at Pouay. 

What did happen was this: A beau- 
tiful, dark girl, faultlessly clad, sprang 
gracefully out of the wagon-lit and 
came up the platform, expectant and 
agile, bearing in every lineament the 
familiar stamp of the Middle West. 
Instinctively I reached out to seize 
her. At the same instant an enor- 
mous German officer, with clanking 
sabre and patent leather top-boots, 
stepped between us, and said, in idio- 
matic English: 

‘‘Well! Is this Gwen?” 

I reeled suddenly into the poster 
for Quinquina Dubonnet. 

‘* Rather!” said the young lady 
from the Middle West. 

Then the brute kissed her—there, on 
the public platform of the Gare St. 
Eustache. What could I do? The 
man was a Hercules, and I—I am 
moulded like Mercury, though not so 
quick by nature. 

‘*There’s the trap I brought,” said 
he, indicating a light, unsubstantial 
surrey in charge of a man in livery. 
‘“*T am sorry, but it is not raining 
much. Come, heart’s love, and I will 
see you through the douane.” 

They walked away to the customs, 
my cousin leaning on the brute’s arm. 
In a flash the whole diabolical plot 
dawned on me. My cousin was sup- 
posed to be betrothed to Siegfried von 
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10 were very 


Glahn, and his family, wl 


powerfully connected, opposed the 
match Che head « that fan yY was 
Gottesreich, Siegfried’s older brother 

1 man whom I had never seen, but 
who, from his pictures, must have 
been re mat kably like the oe tleman 
now walking down the platform with 
my unsuspecting and helpless cousin 
To have ascertained that my cousin 
was coming on that train; to meet her 


inder false preten 


promise her so hopelessly thé 
fried would break it off—all this was 
so in keeping with von Glahn tradi- 
tions that I no longer had any doubt. 
The Barr blood boiled within me. 

“7 think not," J mutt red. ‘*‘ He 
is bigger, but It k not.” 


with sudden decision I walked 


over to where the liveried coachman 
Sat, almost asieep, on the forward seat 
of the surrey 

I gripped the dashboard and vaulted 
lightly into the seat beside him. The 
thing was certain now. The mono- 
gram ‘‘v. G.” was on his buttons 

‘* Do I look,”’ said I, affably, ‘*like 


o steals surreys?”’ 


a gentleman wh 

He admitted that I did not look as 
if that particular kind of theft was my 
forte. 

‘*T have here,” 

Bank of F - 
dred francs. Get < lk, and 
let me , and youshall 
have it for a pourbotre.”’ 

The man chuckled. 

** Potstausend!” said the man. 

*That’s it,” said I, encouragingly. 

‘*If I lose my place—” said he. 

**No matter, I'll get you another. 
And anyway, this'll do for a 
mark.” 

‘*T was going on Monday, 
he went on, in uncertain wi 
Gott! if I thought you 
harm!” 

[assured him that my intentions 
were of the best. He clutched the 
banknote with decision. I 


I said, persuasively, 
rance note for two hun 
lown and wa 
m home 


1 
} 


drive the 


be | yk- 
5 


‘“* Herr 
meant no 


sudden 


thrust out my hand and almost threw 
him from the trap. 

‘‘ Better take my hat,” he said, 
kindly. ‘And button up your rag- 
lan; it is the same color as mine. 
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Yes, and keep your face turned — 
ights. So, so! He 


the station lig 


never notice, will the Herr a 
reich. He never looks at me.” 
‘Be off with you!” I said, for the 


Herr 


the douans 


. , 
Cottesreicn 





He stumb!l vy away into the 
darkness of ( Rue 2 
Septembre. 

P . : 

Gottesreich approached and laid his 
heavy hand on the carriage lamp 
Guennsie, the unsuspecting, followed 
closely. Of course, I could have 
made a scene, but I smiled as I 


thought that the game was now in 
my own hands. Machiavelli would 
have done itmy way. Machiavellide- 
tested scenes 

They mounted into the 
settled themselves on the 
I slammed the front seat down and sat 
on it, motionless. 

** Home,” 
his boot-tops. 

I set my teeth. This was precisely 
what I had supposed. In due 
of time I would see that the 
reckoning should be up to Gottesreich. 
‘*Home ”—fortunately I knew the 


surrey and 


back seat. 


said Gottesreich, from 


course 
day of 


direction—was some four miles out in 
he country. There would be lone- 
some places enow be fore we reached 


it. I let the horse—a single, massive 
bay—choose his own gait. 

‘It’s the most extraordinary thing, 
I heard Guenn say behind me, ‘‘ how 
you ever found out I was coming on 
that train.” 

‘* Not extraord 
the surrey 
had essayed a bow, 
when you consider 
you.” 

Thank God that at this moment the 
bay stumbled and almost fell. Other- 


inary,” he said, and 
that I knew he 
‘*not extraordinary, 
how much I love 


shook SO 


wise I should have slain Gottesreich. 
‘*Is everyone well at home?” said 
Guennsie 
All well,” said he, briefly. 
‘* Siegfried?” 
‘Thinks of nothing but his ap- 


proaching marriage.” 

For a moment [ had forgotten Sieg- 
fried. 

” Px Or 


Siegfried!” she said, softly 
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‘* Yes,” said he; ‘‘I don’t think he’s 
going to be very happy.” 

I thought Guennsie was going to 
resent this. But she merely said: 

‘* You’re very happy, aren’t you?” 

‘*Just at present writing,” said he. 

It was too much. I looked at the 
We were on 
a lonely stretch of road lined with 


be seen for 


surrounding landscape. 
poplars. Not a house to 
nearly a mile; not another traveler; 
hardly a light. Deliberately I let the 
whip fall back over my shoulder and, 
accidentally, sent Gottesreich’s hat 
spinning into the road. 
‘*Imbecile!” roared 
‘*Get out and pick it up. 
Teufel! Give me the line 
As he spoke he rose and stepped 

I rt 
over the back of the front seat, as I 
1 I threw myself 


Gottesreich. 
Taus: na 


S 


knew he would do. 
against him with my whole force, and 
without a second’s warning. Big man 
as he was, he fell clumsily over the 
front wheel and rolled over and over 
himself in the soft, black mud at the 
side of the road. At the same instant, 
guided by me, the bay sprang into a 
long, stretching gallop. 

Guennsie screamed. 

‘*Guennsie,”’ I said, over my shoul- 
der. 

‘* How dare you!” said she. 

‘*T don’t,” said I, truthfully. 

‘* You are abducting me!” she said. 

‘Quite the contrary,” said I; ‘‘I 
am preventing your abduction.” 

‘* Who are you?” she said, fearfully, 
gripping the side of the trap. 

‘I’m your cousin Sydney,” I said, 
with much é/at. 

A light broke over Guennsie. 

‘** You are Sydney?” she said, slowly. 
‘*Sydney Barr—I see. And you are 
—you are saving me?” 

It is delightful to be understood. 

‘*Just so,” I said, enthusiastically. 
‘*Come on the front seat and I'll tell 
you,” 

‘*Thank you,” said Guennsie, has- 
tily. ‘*I can hear nicely from here.” 

I held back the seat for her to pass. 
Gottesreich was a mere speck in the 
blackness far behind, and I let the 
bay walk. 
‘** Come,” 


I said, with an air of 
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authority. ‘It is yourduty. I am 
your cousin, and—er—your natural 
protector.” 

‘*T had forgotten,” she said, de- 
murely, yet with a strange light in 
her eyes. 

I placed my left arm comfortably 
around my cousin’s waist, the while I 
guided the bay with the right. Sud- 
denly she burst into ringing, uncon- 
trollable laughter. 

‘* It was awfully funny!” she gasped. 
‘* That man—who was he, if you are 
Sydney? And dd you see him roll?” 
and she laughed again. 

‘*That man,” said I, in my most 
impressive tone, ‘‘is your mortal 
enemy and that of all our house. He 
is Gottesreich von Glahn.”’ 

‘* Ah, yes,” said she, still rippling. 
‘*Gottesreich von Glahn. Oh, Lord, 
how he rolled! He will kill you some 
day.” 

I felt an uncomfortable sensation 
for a moment. 

‘* Never, while I live,” I said, feebly. 
‘*But I think we may as well go 
faster.” 

‘*Could you?” said she, demurely. 

I became conscious that my cousin 
Guennsie was an extraordinary wom- 
an. She was also deliciously like 
a fresh rose. I measured the dis- 
tance. Should I? Ishouldn’t. I did. 

‘* You mustn't,” she protested. 

‘It’s a duty,” I said, solemnly. 

‘You're my cousin,” she echoed, 
with sarcasm. ‘‘ But please remem- 
ber -Siegfried. 

‘*Of course,” I said, disconsolately. 
‘‘There is Siegfried. I had forgot- 
ten him for a moment.” 

‘*Don’t do it again,” said she, 
temptingly. 

I rebelled at this. 

‘* After all,” said I, ‘‘you’re my 
cousin. You'll be that, you know, 
even after you——” 

‘** Yes,” said she, hurriedly. 
then it won’t any longer be aduty 

‘* No trouble, I assure you 

“Oh!” 

I really had become quite reckless 
as to Siegfried von Glahn. 

“If you do that again,” said she, 
‘**T shall really have to scream.” 
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‘*But 


” 














rain had ceased, and the full moon 
‘‘“Why didn’t you scream?” was shining 


— 





* rte il it Ss st a ¢ uty,” she ‘*T haven't been quite fair to you, 
Ss sioner Sydne ‘she said, g avely. ‘ I’m not 
( love Siegfried?” I your c n. I’m another Guennsie.”’ 
W ly. My blood ran cold. 
red confidentially back: ‘*Yes,”’ she said, positively. 
‘* Not the least little bit.” I spoke my first thought. 
al bet,”’ said I he’s not a bit ‘*Then,” said I, dogmatically, ‘‘it 
nicer than Gottesreich.” will not be necessary for you to marry 
I t k I like Gottesreich better,” Siegf1 


said she, mirthful. ‘No,” she answered, smiling. 
I was shocked. ** And Gottesreich? What are you L 
‘‘Not that,” said | ‘‘*Anythinge to him? His cousin?” 











but that. Gottesreich is a brute And Again the silvery laugh. 

besides, think of the way he rolls!” ‘I’m his wife, Sydney. His wife 
Once more Guennsie was convulsed —married a year. Oh, Lord, oh, r 

at the ren scence But at it in- Lord, did you ever see anyone 

stant she straightened wu] We were roll——?” 

opposite the beginning of the avenue I bolted furiously down the road in 

of poplars that led off, at right angles, the direction of the Chateau Nimpor- 

to the seat of the von G tequel. But she called after me. 
‘*Get out a moment,” said Guenn- ‘* Sydney!” 

sie, ‘‘and look at his off hind foot.” I stopped, for the voice had a 
I handed her the lines and _ caressing note. 

jumped [here was nothing the ‘* Sydney!” 

matter with his off hind foot. ‘* Yes—Guennsie.”’ 


‘*T think that'll be about all,” said ‘* T've—I’ve enjoyed—ever so much 
ing your cousin fro tem.,” she 
‘And I don’t in the least mind 
ut—about what you did to Gottes- 


‘Damn Gottesreich!” said I. 





THE DEBUTANTE 


() LORD, most Holy One above! I pray 

hat Thou wilt guard her sacred woman's soul, 
And keep it pure and lovely as the whole 
i in being is this day. 
‘ 1! And sanctified as they » 
Whose angel anthems through Thy heaven roll, 


Grant her fair youth the crown and aureole 


Of womanhood that cannot go astray. 4 
Lord, guard her soul! Lord, guide her woman’s heart! 
And keep it sinless as the moment when, 


By Thy strange magic of omnipotent art, 
Life woke in her—for aye as pure as then. 
ve and happiness be her part. : 
Lord, answer Thou my prayer for her. Amen! 














By Francis M. 


CENE—A _ banquet-room. The 
table is set with costly plate 
and profusely decorated with 
The guests number about 
At the head sits the Host, 
a handsome man of the world, aged 
vhout forty. Opposite him is hts 
ife, a beautiful woman superbly 
wuned. From time to time she glances 
wt her husband with smiling but anx- 
r j The scene ts light a only by 
the shaded candles on the table, the 
faces of the company being visible 
through a soft, roscate glow. Be hind 
chair of the Host stands a dark, 
heavy figure that leans on his shoulder 
wd whispers frequently in his ear. 
The others appear not to see this som- 
bre form. Someone has just proposed 
a toast, and all are laughing and talk- 
ing merrily. 


o 


Aas , 
JtOWETS. 


a Score. 


US €yves. 


rHE WOMAN WITH THE EMERALDS 

It is time for a song—won’t you 
sing for us, Mr. Henleigh? Why do 
you never sing any more? 

The Dark Man in the shadow leans 
more heavily on the shoulder of the 
Host. 

THE 

Tell them why you never sing any 
more. 


DARK MAN 


fHE WOMAN WITH THE EMERALDS (aside 
to her companion on her right) 
You would never believe how gay 
and jolly he was five years ago—like 
a boy. Now he is so quiet and digni- 
fied. His business cares have changed 
him greatly. He is a very handsome 
man, do you not think so? 
THE DARK MAN 
Do you see her whispering to her 
neighbor? It is about you. 





THE DARK MAN AT THE FEAST 


Livingston 


rHE HOST (/2fting his glass and smit- 

ing at The Woman with the Emer- 
alds) 

request it, Mrs. Deland. 

pleasant baritone 

oF he D ink fo Me Only 

Eyes.” The ap- 


Since you 
He sings in a 
VOICE A VET SE 
with Thine 


plaud. 


rH! 


guests 
}S 


HOST’s WIFE (/ooking at her hus- 
band affectionately) 

Brava, Adelaide! That is 

than I have been able to effect. 


more 


A GUEST 
No one I know gives such dinners 
as Henleigh. His wines are exquisite 
—everything in such perfect taste. 
THE GUEST’S 
Perfect! ‘ 
of the bank of 
president? 


NEIGHBOR 


What is the name 
which our host is 
THE GUEST 

He is not the president; I don’t 
know just what his position is—a very 
confidential one; the power behind 
the throne, I believe. His salary is 


an enormous one. 


THE DARK MAN 
Can you hear what they are saying? 
One asked about the bank—the other 


said ‘‘enormous”’ something. 

THI 

No; I shall not cross till June. 

Mrs. Henleigh, are you not going 
over this Summer? 


WOMAN IN BLUI 


HOST’S 


wiFE (a shade passing 
across her Jace) 


THE 


Not without my husband. 
THE 
She will never go, then—never, 


DARK MAN 





THE 


THE WOMAN IN BLUE 
Oh, that horrid business! Mr. Hen- 


le igh, I beli eve business is as absorb- 
ing a pass ion with some men as music 
is with others, or horse-racing, or— 
or gambling 
THE DARK MAN 

Ha, ha, ha! that wasa clever guess! 
W ess only? (7he doorbell rings 
¢/ rp Lhe F] cf sfaris Sligo) fe 
d ) ‘hat is for you Chey are com- 
ng now It will be embarrassing, 
will it not, in the presence of your 
guests? You think that man will 
never get to the doo! there, he has 
opened it Listen with al your ears 
Are there voices in the hall? 
That woman on your right is speaking 
to you; you must answer her—say 
nyth 

The H t bows, s ‘i? to th wWOmNtl- 
an who has addressed him. Hts eves 
Teturnut th a. yr as tt opens A ser ’ 


ant enters with a letter on a salver. 
THE HOST’S WIFE (after breaking the 
seal of the lett r) 

Mr. and Mrs. Ashmead’s regrets. 
** Unavoidable: so sorry.” I am g lad 
we did not wait longer for them. 

THE DARK MAN 


You gave such a sigh of relief then 


4 
that two or three looked around in 
a gm bat ny will you betray your- 
self like tha Fae down that fork: 


your hi ind i is am mblins 


7 7 
A guest speaks. Laughter and ap- 
blause follow, and all stand up with 


lasses raised. The Host rises with 


THE HostT’s WIFE (/aughing) 
Sit still, 


. 


Arthur; don’t you under- 


stand? ‘The toast is to you. 


All drink. The Host now rises 
again, torespond. He speaks deliber- 
ately and gracefully. He is frequently 
interrupted by laughter, and a woman 
throws a rose tohim. The Dark Man 
behind his chair stands with him, 
clasping his shoulders and leaning on 
him heavily. Whit tle the Host is speak- 


ing, the Dark Man buzzes tn his ear. 
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THE DARK MAN 
It was not then, but the time will 
come. To-morrow, maybe, or next 


week, or next month. It will not be 
next year—that would be too long— 
too long! You can never for a mo- 


g 
ment forget that it 1s coming—coming 
—coming! 
A WOMAN GUEST 
Bravo! That is quite the most 
charming little speech I ever heard. 


‘), a7 AY y 229e anne wee 
The COMpany rows more quiet. 


The woman in the blue dress and 
he man next her are talking of the 
hings that worry and depress them— 
he col " the wind, the fear of old 
even. Are such things 

? 


ibles—those gnat stings? 


age, of de ath 
really tr 
These people do not know the mean- 
ing of the word trouble. They have 
never known me 


rHE WOMAN IN BLUE (looking up and 


Ah, but insomnia! there is nothing 


know what it 


L 
f 
ij 


is, Mr. He: eigh? 
THE DARK MAN 


Do you know what insomnia is? 


Tell her of the I ong: horri ble nights 
through which I s 1 your chest and 
repeat one word over and over until 


you are nearly mad; of the groans you 
must =, of your crawling to the 
window to look forthe first gleam of day 
—the day you pray for and yet dread! 


THE HOST 


I have had occasional wakeful 
nights, but not of late. 


THE DARK MAN 

She knows you are lying. She sees 

the circles under your eyes. There 
was meaning in that question. 

THE WOMAN WITH THE EMERALDS (/ean- 
i” 4 Le ward the Host ) 

Please talk to me a moment now. 

I want to know if this costume ball is 

to be a masque. I hate masques— 

they’re so hot. . . . Did I ever 
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THE DARK 





} 


tell you about that one at the 


Granges’? 


rHE DARK MAN 


I hear wheels outside, and a 
lage stops. 


at this hour. 


Car- 


No ene can be leaving 


THE WOMAN WITH THE EMERALDS 


an Indian Prince. 
He dressed at his club, and we met on 
the Of all the absurd disguises! 


He was a regular figure of fun! 


George went as 


floor. 


T"h. » J j 9000 re 
The aor rhe ll rings. 


THE DARK MAN 
You did not start that time. You 


ire actually gaining in self-control. 


THE WOMAN WITH THE EMERALDS 


It wouldn’t have been so funny if 
he had not tried todance. Of course, 
I knew him instantly then. Someone 
told him to ask me. He had no idea 
who I was, although I wore the sun- 
burst he had given me a month be- 
ore. 








THE DARK MAN 


hall. A 
You know 


There are voices in the 
man’s voice asks for you. 
what that means. 


WOMAN WITH 
You remember how George dances. 
Every other minute he would step on 
my feet and say, ‘‘ Beg pardon, ma- 


THE THE EMERALDS 


dam,” ‘*So sorry, madam.” At 
last I could stand it no longer—I was 


suffocating with laughter 
The door opens. A servant 
and approach Ss the Hi St. 





enters 
THE DARK MAN 

This time there can be no mistake. 
The Sé r7 ant ZZ h Isp 7S lo the He Sf 
7TISeS. 


? 
Who 
THE HOST 

Will you pardon mea few moments, 
my friends?—a message of importance. 


THE DARK MAN 
‘*A message of importance "—the 
last message. (As the Host moves 


toward the door the Dark Man fol- 





MAN 
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lows close ly, but does not NOW cling lo 


him.) Look around this room for the 
last time—your eyes will never again 
behold it. 

Outside the door, 7H the hallway, a 
man is standing. 


rHE HOST (cheeri/y) 
Well, Johnson, what brings you up 
here to-night? 
THE MESSENGER 
I’m sorry to interrupt you, Mr. 
Henleigh, but the president wishes 
you come to his house at once. 
THE HOST 
Did he—did the 


nothing else? 


president say 


THE DARK MAN 
Is anything else needed? 


THE MESSENGER 


No, sir, except that you were to let 

nothing delay you. 
rHE HOST 

someone out there with 


There is 
you. Who is it, Johnson? 


HE 
You ask that? Do you not see the 
man stands in the shadow? If he 


should open his coat you would see a 
shield. 


DARK MAN 


THE MESSENGER (wth embarrassment) 
A stranger to me, sir; he comes 
from the president. 
wiFE (who has followed 
into the hallway) . 
What is it, Arthur? Oh, Arthur, 
you are not going away! 
HosT (tenderly) 
I must, my dear wife—but for a lit- 
tle while only. Return to our guests. 
Say nothing; I shall soon be back. 


HOST’S 


THE 


THI 


THE DARK MAN (shrieking exultingly) 

Liar! you will never come back! 
This is the moment I have waited for, 
longed for, for years—cheat, defaulter, 
embezzler! Take her in your arms 
—she is struggling against her tears 
—kiss her; it is for the last time be- 
fore the bars close on you, thief, thief, 
thief! 















Don’t sit 


Lan fi lugs AMLINSE Lf On AWM. 
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THE Host (ca/m/y) strug 


dear, you must run back 4¢ “es motiontess. 
up for me. 


vle hurls him to the floor, where 


THE HOS1 
4 é, odk-ad ; erat. Beets Wretch! demon! vampire!— 
as Me furns again, tM€ your voice is stilled! Now I 


THE DARK MAN 
anes acm aff eninat . ’ . 
ou are ali mine for I am free of you 
lost setzes the Dark Man by gos 
t, and after a short, violent Johnson, I am ready. 


Y es 


ro 


Qe 


TRANSITION 


AM thy Pleasure. See, my face is fair— 
With silken strands of joy I twine thee round; 
Life has enough of stress—forget with me 
Wilt thou not stay? Then go—thou art not bound 


Iam thy Pastime. Let me be to thee 
A daily refuge from the haunting fears 

That bind thee, choke thee, fill thy soul with woe; 
Seek thou my hand—let me assuage thy tears! 


Iam thy Habit. Nay, start not; thy will 
Is yet supreme, for art thou not a man? 
Then craw me close to thee, for life is brief— 
A little space to pass as best one can. 


Iam thy Passion. Thou shalt cling to me 
Through all the years tocome. The silken cord 
Of Pleasure has become a stronger bond, 
Not to be cleft nor loosened at a word. 


I am thy Master. Thou shalt crush for me 
The grapes of truth for wine of sacrifice ; 

My clanking chains were forged for such as thee— 
I am thy Master—yea, I am thy Vice! 


KATHERINE LA FARGE 


> 


WELL HEELED 


stand erect—now I breathe freely 
is the happiest moment of the past 
five years, and to-night I shall s 
forever. 
*s to the door and opens tt.) 


NorTON. 


at last 


YOUR medicine has helped me wonderfully,” 


medicine house. 
now I am able to thrash my husband. 


she wrote to the patent 


‘‘ Three weeks ago I could not spank the baby, and 
God bless you!” 
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FROM THE BOOK OF LOVE 


By Mrs. John Barker 


THE LEAGUER OF THE SOUL 


PALE passion and red hatred strove with me. 
Strange they should battle so for such as he! 
They fought till both lay dead one bitter day— 
My soul, surprised, awoke to find it free. 


AT MIDNIGHT 


There is a nagging nettle in my bed, 
Hanae a d 
And wayward Sleep steals by with velvet tread. 
To-night I saw a shadow on Love's face 


To haunt me for that careless word I said. 


LOVE’S PEAKS OF PEACE 


Poor lover, writhing in the lonely night, 

Your Vale of Hell leads to a solemn height. 
Who dares the fire and gains the farther side 

Walks with the Sons of God in the Great Light. 


VENUS GENETRIX 


Dear one, t 
That woo t 

Is the dear clasp of tender little hands, 
The eyes of little children like their sires. 


he sweetest of Love’s sweet desires, 
he soul with fuel for its fires, 

} 
4 


METEMPSYCHOSIS 


You wonder at the force of love in you— 
The cosmic flame and power forever new. 

It is not strange, for in your vibrant dust 
A thousand ancestors their loves renew! 


SOLATIO DULCAMARA 


The tears of hopeless love are bitter-sweet, 
And dearer far its thorns that tear the feet 

Than all the flower-strewn ways of lesser loves 
That lure the thirsting soul to safe retreat. 








THE SMART SET 
THE HOLY LIES OF LOVE 


Some lies have halos round the brows, and shine 
Upon the altar in Love’s inner shrine. 

I gaze into a weaker woman’s eyes 
And vow the man she loves was never mine. 


A HIDDEN CHORD 


A girl gazed long at Love in going by; 
I saw the Great Light smoulder in her eye— 

The look Love’s eyes wear when they gaze at me. 
The hot tears wet my cheek—I wonder why. 


BLUE AND GOLD 


Oh, lady with the blue eyes like the sea, 

So you would lure my Love away from me? 
Go weep in the gold glory of your hair! 

I laugh—it seems so wild a wish to me! 


LAUS AMORIS 


There is no part of Love that love can chide; 
His restless wings by lovers are denied, 

His wanton tricks, caprice and flying feet— 
The very lies of Love are justified! 


EVEN AS YOU AND I 


O brother Man, I hear strange dole of you 

From her who flatters and takes toll of you; 
She must lay off the blinding veil of Self 

To see the strong, true, vibrant soul of you. 


REQUIESCAT IN PACE 


When Love is dead why stain his lips with lies? 
He knows no rest, no honor, when he dies; 

gut goaded to feign joy and life, he wears 
The world’s arraignment in his weary eyes. 


Std 


COULDN’T HEAR AN EXPLOSION 


ONES—That fellow at the other table is deaf. 
Brown—Much deaf? 
‘*Must be. They say he can’t hear himself eat.” 





THE WIFE OF LORRAINE 


By H. A. Keays 


HEY had been married about a 
year—a year that after the 
first few ardent weeks had 

seemed long to both. Not that 
Mrs. Lorraine regretted her plunge, 
for she had a sane conception of 
human existence, and _ accepted 
experience as inevitable. There 
were many unpleasant incidents in 
life, but no one in his senses would 
desire to dispense with it on that 
account. It was the same with mar- 
riage, of course. 

Dr. Lorraine did not analyze his 
plight so candidly and _ philosoph- 
ically. When he married Sylvia 
Dewar he was tremendously in love 
with her. He had fairly reveled in 
emotions, and had assumed that he 
should continue to do so. But at the 
end of the year he was tired of so 
many things—which was not strange 
for a man cursed with a private in- 
come just so irritatingly short of his 
needs, now that he was no longera 
bachelor. Trying to be a domestic 
man, too, of nice, regular habits, 
bothered him a great deal. He 
could not see what vital connection 
there need be between domesticity 
and loving Sylvia. 

In his callow adolescence he had 
suffered himself to study medicine, 
and now he practiced it—when he had 
time. But his patients wearied him 
with their uninteresting ailments, and 
he could not ignore a feeling of re- 
sentment against them for obtruding 
these things on him at all. 

And then one day, just when he was 
beginning to think of his humdrum 
existence as positively loathsome, 
something happened, and he rushed 
into his wife’s sitting-room in a great 
state of excitement. 


‘*What do you suppose, Sylvia? 
There’s a splendid opening for a 
fellow like me in Japan. Loads of 
money in it. Lee’s been talking it 
into me all the morning. Tokio, 
of course. Lovely climate, temples, 
chrysanthemums, and all those funny 
little bric-a-brac people, you know. 
You'd go wild about it—the scenery, 
I mean. Lee says you just can’t talk 
about beauty till you’ve seen Nikké, 
I told him we’d go. Hurrah! Three 
cheers for Fujisan!” 

‘* You told him we would go?” re- 
peated Mrs. Lorraine, slowly. 

‘*You’d better believe I did,” he 
answered, enthusiastically; and Mrs. 
Lorraine said nothing more. 

The world outside considered it such 
a providential thing that the husband’s 
turbulence was so fittingly offset by 
his wife’s unfailing sweetness and 
calm. 

After that they talked Japan morn- 
ing, noon and night. Or, at least, 
one of them thought they did. For it 
never occurred to Lorraine that he 
did all the talking, until one day 
when he announced to his wife that 
he had succeeded in disposing of his 
practice, including the house and 
furniture. 

‘Not the furniture, I hope,” said 
Mrs. Lorraine, gently. 

‘*Not the furniture!” he repeated, 
staring at her. ‘‘ My dear, we can’t 
lug that to Japan with us. Besides, 
it would hardly be in style. And 
there’d be no fun in going if we didn’t 
mean to be more Japanese than they 
are themselves. We'll out-Jap the 
Japs.” 

‘*Ah, I had not thought of that. 
But really, Raymond, I shall require 
a few things to keep house with after 





THE 


you are gone, and I should much pre- 
fer those that have been my own.”’ 

He continued staring at her in such 
amazement that she thought it well to 
go on, still with the same air of patient 
sweetness. 

**If you will recall your conversa- 
tions with me, dear, you will see that 
you have never asked me to go with 
you. You have simply taken it for 
granted that I was going 
of your ettects. 
moment thought of 
had been meant 
should have been 


with the rest 
I have never fora 
- doing so. If I 


yr 

S 
1 
i 


( 
live in Japan I 
1ere. But I 
regret ig 

An hour later she still sat opposite 
him, the snow on a still 
mountain peak, unstirred by his fury, 
untouched by appeal; and at last it 
dawned on him that neither anger nor 
tender argument would serve to dis- 
lodge her from her position. It wasa 
severe shock to him to discover that 
anything so fair and feminine could 
withstand him so absolutely. 

*“*Very well,” he said, finally, 
**then I shall go without you, for I 
cannot afford to make a fool of my- 
self at this stage of the proceedings.” 

‘*Of course you will go without me. 
I have never expected anything else.” 

If she had not accepted the 
quences so calmly, the situation 
would have been less exasperating; 
but while he assured himself that if 
she persisted he should certainly have 
to relinquish his prospects in Japan, 
the idea became rooted in his mind 
that it would serve her right to take 
her at her word. Besides, what else 
could he do? His practice was gone, 
and he was adrift in the world, with- 
out the income that their manner of 
living rendered indispensable. 

He ended in what he thought a 
compromise. He would go out there 
and see for himself. Why, he could 
stay a year, and then perhaps Sylvia 
might like to take a look at the 
country herself, if he really found 
things as ideal as they were rep- 
resented. You never could tell, 
though. People liked to talk ‘‘ big’ 
about what they had seen and you 
hadn’t. But Sylvia might trust him. 


serene as 


conse- 


SMART SET 


He would know whether it was really 
the kind of thing for which she would 
care. And he persuaded himself that 
he read acquiescence in Sylvia’s shim- 
mering blue eyes. 

He his departure long 
enough to see her established in a 
new home much better adapted to her 
tastes than the rambling, old-fash- 
ioned place that they had occupied 
because of the excellence of its loca- 
tion from a medical point of view. 
Her father, who had lived with a 
married son since her mother’s death, 
was to share it with her. And yet, 
until the very moment of his depart- 
ure Lorraine hoped against despair 
that his wife would relent and go with 
him, and when he went away at last, 
alone, it was with a passion of bitter- 
ness that longed to put the sea be- 
tween himself and her. 

But Mrs. Lorraine was disturbed by 
no unpleasant reflections as she peace- 
fully reconnoitred the situation. Mar- 
riage had freed her from the odious, 
economical struggles of her girlhood, 
and therefore she was certain it was 
not a failure. It was very obstinate 
of her husband to insist on going to 
Japan, but she knew well enough that 
he would weary of freedom sooner 
than she, and she meant to make the 
most of her opportunities. There 
was her voice to cultivate. How in- 
different Raymond had been to its 
possibilities! Oh, he was certainly a 
trying man to live with. She 


delaye d 


had 
often thought it was fortunate for him 
that he had not married a nagging 
woman. 

He had settled his income on her, 
and now that it was free from the 
drain of his expensive habits it pro- 
vided for her generously, and she set 
about the reconstruction of her life 
with a resignation that was saintly. 

Her father was an inoffensive old 
gentleman who generally knew his 
place without being referred to it, for 
owing to the exigencies of his late 
wife’s temper he had early learned to 
have no opinigns of his own. But 
soon after Lorraine’s letters began to 
come, his ineradicable kindness of 
heart led him to say, with an imper- 





THE WIFE 
sonality that he thought very subtle: 
‘*T suppose one could go to him, Syl- 
via. I dare say it’s quite nice there.” 

His daughter looked him up and 
down until he felt the marrow shrink- 
ing in his Then she said, 
sweetly: ‘‘ Yes, one could; and the 
other one could go back to live with 
his daughter-in-law.” 

That was Mr. Dewar’s first and 
final excursion into the forbidden do- 
main of his daughter’s marital affairs. 

But Lorraine liked Japan. He ‘‘ fell 
in love at first sight with the whole 
outfit,”’ he wrote his wife. The state- 
ment included more than she may 
have contemplated, perhaps. The 
little toy women were particularly 
fascinating to him. They were so es- 
sentially feminine, and the ones he 
knew best had no ‘“‘rights” that an 
admiring man was bound to respect. 

At the end of the first year he told 
his wife ‘‘not to mind.” He was 
making piles of money, and he was 
coming home soon. He was afraid 
there were some things in Japan she 
wouldn’t like. As Mrs. Lorraine was 
still perfectly assured of this, she ac- 
cepted his advice without protest, 
and, by degrees, the second year 
slipped away. 

After that, he was always ‘just 
coming home ’—only he never quite 
came. Perhaps he never would have 
come, for he certainly seemed to have 
found a fitting niche for his pictur- 
esque personality among those suave 
and ornamental people. But there 
came at last a day when he staggered 
into his office, white and gasping, 
holding to his lips a handkerchief on 
which there was a crimson spot, the 
danger signal of that accursed in- 
heritance which had left him alone in 
the world and accountable to no one 
until his marriage. 

And now, alone again, fighting 
with his fear, there sprang up in him 
a sudden uncontrollable longing for 
his home, for his wife, for the touch 
of her fingers tender in ministry to 
him. 

Three days later he sailed for 
America, and with every onward 
plunge of the vessel, with every rev- 


bones. 
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olution of the wheels in the endless 
overland journey, impatience to pos- 
sess again all that he had voluntarily 
relinquished burned: feverishly and 
fiercely in his heart. 

Of course, he had meant to let 
them know he was coming, and so he 
naturally ended by arriving unan- 
nounced. 

It was a dismal evening early in 
November when he reached again 
the home he had left in such bitter- 
ness three years before. He was ad- 
mitted by a servant—rather, he ad- 
mitted himself, brushing past her and 
disposing his impedimenta on the hall 
table, greatly to her consternation, 
until he said, abruptiy: 

‘*T’m Dr. Lorraine. 
wife?” 

A door behind him opened cautious- 
ly, and Mr. Dewar appeared, at- 
tracted by the unwonted bustle in 
the well-ordered little household. 

‘*Dr. Lorraine? Raymond?” he 
said, slowly, as if in doubtful identi- 
fication of the apparition before him. 

‘*Yes, yes. Where is Sylvia?” 

‘*Oh, she’s out. But she’ll come 
home,” added the old gentleman, re- 
assuringly. ‘*But come in. Come 
in by the fire. This is really—ah! 
quite a surprise, quite a surprise. An 
unexpected pleasure, in fact.” 

He ambled aimlessly about, fussily 
anxious to be kind, but hampered in 
his hospitable intent by his ever 
latent instinct that he might be doing 
something open to reproof. At last, 
when he had worn every safe sugges- 
tion threadbare, he sat down and 
merely gazed innocuously at his son- 
in-law. 

‘““You don’t look very—very— 
rugged,” he hazarded at length. 

**Oh, but I am,” answered 
raine, quickly. 

What was it in the very atmosphere 
of this house which had already 
stirred him to a fierce determination 
to hide the dread that was eating out 
his heart? ; 

His wife’s work-basket rested on 
the stand beside him, and his keen 
eye spied in it a dainty little collar, 
with an embroidered anchor in one 


Where is my 


Lor- 
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corner. He smiled at that, and vis- 
ions of her years ago in pretty boat- 
ing costumes came into his mind 
and awoke a passion of forgotten 
memories. 

‘*But where is she?” he inquired 
again, suddenly, with a touch of the 
peremptory in his tone. ‘‘Is she 
often out like this?” 

“Oh, no, Raymond; but you 
couldn’t expect her to stay in all the 
time waiting for you, could you?” 

This remark sounded distinctly sar- 
castic, but Mr. Dewar was utterly in- 
capable of intending it so. With him 
words were merely the vehicle of 
bald fact. ‘* You see, Raymond, your 
return has always been so—so——”’ 

‘“*Yes, yes, I know,” interrupted 
Lorraine; ‘‘ but it is getting late.” 

‘* Ah, well, music hath charms,” 
said Mr. Dewar, very inappropriately, 
it seemed to Lorraine. ‘‘ But if Syl- 
via only knew you were here, I’m 
sure she would hurry, Raymond.” 

They sat there in fragmentary dis- 
cussion of Japan and such other 
topics as the old gentleman could se- 
cure, until eleven o’clock, when there 
was the sudden ripple of laughter 
outside, followed by the opening and 
closing of the front door. Lorraine 
sprang to his feet as his wife swept 
into the room, accompanied by a 
gentleman who detained her for a 
moment while he lifted her white 
opera cloak from her shoulders with 
the privileged air of one apt in the 
service. 

** Ah, perhaps he is a horror,” she 
was saying, evidently in answer to 
some remark, *‘ but it’s a divine voice; 
and who cares for the rest!” 

As she stepped lightly forward her 
glance rested on her husband. For 
one throbbing instant she stood silent. 
Then she turned her head slightly to 
toss a dismissal to the man behind 
her. 

‘You may go now. 
is here.” 

Stephen Armour laughed, then 
frowned. ‘‘ May the foul fiend soon fly 
away with him, then,” he murmured, 
and though he moved toward the 
door, it was with a lingering step, un- 


My husband 


til he heard her say, in her sweet, vel- 
vety voice: 

**Oh, Raymond, have you really 
come home!” 

Whatever visions may have etched 
their magic outlines on Lorraine’s 
eager fancy in the last few weeks 
vanished as his wife’s light hand for 
a moment met his in a greeting that, 
to him, was like a plunge into Arctic 
waters. It defined her ideas of their 
relationship with a clearness that left 
no room for question. He was there 
—in his own house—on sufferance; 
an alien, dependent on the chill 
courtesy of a hostess who evidently 
felt under scant obligation to be gra- 
cious. 

He dropped back into his chair, 
silent and distraught, and watched 
her as she slowly drew off her long 
gloves— very slowly, for she was 
quietly considering her case, and she 
wanted a little time. She stood 
there, a lovely woman, proudly con- 
scious of herself, with no trace of the 
crude, girlish charm that had tantal- 
ized his memory of late. He was be- 
wildered by the change he both saw 
and divined in her. She was there, 
so close to him, his wife, and yet a 
million leagues of whirling space 
could not have held him more com- 
pletely at bay. 

‘*When did you arrive?” she asked 
at last, slowly turning her eyes to 
him. 

‘“*Oh, I don’t know. 
hours ago, I dare say.” 

He hardly knew what he said, he 
was thinking of her so vehemently. 
Even of her beauty he felt a certain 
awe. There was nothing Japanese 
about it. The golden gleams in her 
pretty hair; the face, with its melting 
tints of pink and ivory, rising like a 
flower above the dull green velvet of 
the gown imprisoning the exquisite 
grace of her figure as perfectly as 
the sheath enfolds the lily . 
Ah! asigh escaped him for the days 
when he had calmly appropriated her 
charm as his due. 

‘*Where is papa?” she asked next. 

Mr. Dewar, having laboriously 
achieved the conviction that this was 
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surely one of the times when nothing 
was any business of his, had discreet- 
ly retired to the safety of slumber. 
It was always a great relief to him 
that there was only one way of sleep- 
ing. Had there been a choice of 
styles, he would have feared to in- 
dulge in any, lest his particular 
method should offend. 

‘*IT hope they have taken proper 
care of you,” said Mrs. Lorraine, as 
she rang a bell, and then gave direc- 
tions about the preparation of the 
south room. 

‘*It is so warm and sunny,” she ex- 
plained, ‘‘and I dare say you will find 
our climate rather trying after 
Japan.” 

Lorraine lay awake most of that 
night, thinking, thinking. 

But at last, toward morning, he fell 
asleep, only to be harassed on a 
battle ground of dreams with wild, 
cruel cries of victory and pain, until 
suddenly, amid the horrid clash of 
carnage, there arose the shrill sweet- 
ness of a baby voice, clear and high 
as the sound of the light wind in an 
zolian harp, and the tumult died into 
the forgotten distance, the sky was 
blue again, the red fields green, and 
he was once more a happy-hearted 
child, chasing a flippant butterfly. 

‘*Papa! papa! Is ’oo papa?” 

The birds were singing up there in 
the slender tree tops so near to heaven, 
and the boy stood still in the daisied 
meadow to listen to their songs. 

‘*Papa! papa! Is ’oo papa?” 

Lorraine sprang up, wide awake 
now, and there, close beside him, 
looking at him with eyes so curiously, 
so undoubtedly his own, stood a tiny 
sailor boy, in a white suit, with a 
wide, blue-anchored collar 

“Is ’oo gweat, big, bwown beah 
man?” queried the mite, daringly, evi- 
dently charmed by the suggestive 
possibilities of his father’s appear- 
ance. ‘‘ Does ’oo bite boys?” 

He flew to the foot of the bed for 
safety, peering forth every now and 
then in a delicious agony lest the 
‘*beah man” should suddenly devour 
him. 


Oh, it was cruel! As Lorraine 
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looked at his child, his tense eyes 
clouded with hot tears—tears such as 
he had not known since he was a lit- 
tle one like this. 

‘*Don’t kwy. Is ’oo naughty boy, 
too?” 

A terrible exclamation had risen to 
the man’s lips, but he checked it in- 
stantly, curbed into silence by the 
touch of a soft baby hand on his sun- 
burnt cheek. 

‘*What’s your name?” he asked, in 
a voice that shook. 

‘*Waymond Dwoor Lowaine,” an- 
swered the child, with ponderous 
gravity. 

His boy! And she had never told 
him! He could have cursed her. 
What relentless fiend of a woman was 
she who could write him month after 
month, year after year, and never tell 
him that into his life there had blos- 
somed this sweetest of human experi- 
ences? 

He clenched his hand and struck 
the side of the bed in his helpless 
anger. The little fellow shrieked with 
delight; it was all play to him. 

But by the time Lorraine was 
dressed the joy of the father was al- 
ready sapping his heart of its bitter- 
ness. It was his, this tiny, chattering 
thing, that prowled about among his 
possessions with a calm audacity that 
secretly delighted him. 

They went down to breakfast to- 
gether, hand in hand, to find Mrs. 
Lorraine already seated at the table. 

‘*Oh, of course he found you out,” 
she said, nodding at the child. ‘‘ He’s 
a regular prying Peter.” 

‘* Yes,” answered Lorraine, briefly. 
The very sight of her, smiling and 
fair, with her odious affectations of 
courtesy, filled him with fresh rage. 
Did she think the existence of his boy 
could be announced to him with im- 
punity in any such trivial way as fhat? 

In the days that followed there 
were times when Mrs. Lorraine felt 
herself baffled, a new and annoying 
sensation to her. Ever since the birth 
of her little boy she had patiently an- 
ticipated her moment of revenge, and 
now was she to be balked of it in this 
high-handed way? To have her hus- 
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band ignore it, after having pictured 
to herself a th 
passionate on his part, so cool on 
hers, why, it was simply in aa ica 
face of her knowledge of hin m 
» persisted and gave no sign, 
esult that her manner to 
and, uncon- 
alinost atory. And 
that made him easy prey. For, resist 
it as he might, fight it as he would, he 
knew that he each day with a 
craving for her favor; and 
when the usterity of her man- 
ner was more tolerant 
mood, in one intoxicating moment he 
swept the whole gamut of an unan- 
swered lover's hopes and fears. 

At other lently stormed 
at the outrage of the situation. He 
was her husband—how dare she 
fine his boundaries! 
an end to such 
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He would put 
But the 
had an opportunity of 
doing so his resolution melted like 
wax in an eager flame. 

One Sunday evening, as he and Mr. 
Dewar were sitting quiet and alone 
over their cigars, the old gentleman 
said slowly, and as if the admission 
were being from him against 
his will: 

‘*Sylvia is going to sing to-night, 
Raymond. I thought perhaps you 
might like to know.” 

**Sylvia going to sing!” Lorraine 
looked incredulous. ‘* Where is she 
going to sing?” 

** Oh, over there at St. Jude’s. She 
does sometimes on Sunday evenings, 
after the service. They're pretty high 
at St. Jude’s. Candles, acolytes and 
confessionals, you know. But it’s all 
very pretty And when she sings 
there’s always a great crowd. She 
does it just to please Mr. Armour. 
He’s the organist. Oh, Sylvia can 
sing!” The old father cl huckled hi ip- 
pily. 

Ah, that was the fellow, then! 
Lorraine had not thought of him 
since. But he saw him clearly enough 
now, bending over her to lift the cloak 
from her beautiful shoulders. 

‘*T’ll be going over presently, Ray- 
mond. Don’t you want to go, too?” 
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‘Thanks, yes,” said Lorraine, 
shortly. 

A little later he 
studying his 
crowded church, and 


was curiously 
indings in the 
trying to remem- 
ber when he had last been caught in 
an ecclesiastical trap like this. Not 
while he was in Japan, certainly. 

But at last the service ended, and 
the choir 1 away in the reces- 
sional, their voices lost in faint echoes 
among the grown dim beyond 
the lowered lights. The congrega- 
tion waited, hushed and expectant, 
while the organ played on in golden 


clusters of flute-like sweet and 
f a dream-song dying 
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fadec 
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notes, 
faint—the echo o 
in the dawn. 

And then suddenly, far out upon 
the incensed amber air, there rose the 
seraphic splendor of a woman's voice 
that one moment swept the imagi- 
nation upward along its own triumph- 
ant flis ght and the next sank toa mere 
quivering strand of gossamer 
thrilling the heart with the most sa- 
cred impulses it knew. 

There was no singer visible to cum- 
ber with personality the ideal - 
gestiveness of the voice that rose and 
fell from mysterious source— 
the voice of an angel lost for a mo- 
ment to Paradise, that she might 
touch the hearts of men with a vision 
of the beauty of holiness. For under 
its magic spell there were bright 
young that glistened in the 
thought of a future noble in achieve- 
ment, and dull eyes that grew dim 
with hallowed memories of that long 
ago when the heart was young and 
1e near blue sky was heaven. 

3ut it was not an angel. It was 
only a beautiful woman who stood 
there behind the screen, looking into 
the insistent eyes of the man whose 
domination of her was supreme only 
in these moments of musical ecstasy. 
For, as he knew full well, when the 
song was stilled in her slender throat, 
when the organ no longer throbbed to 
the caress of his lingering touch, and 
they had left the deserted church with 
its gray silences behind them, she 
would look at him with the calm blue 
eyes whose stormy deeps he had lost 
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his power to stir, and coldly disown 
those delirious moments when she 
had plighted her soul to his with all 
the splendid passion of her voice. 

When Mrs. Lorraine reached home 
she looked pale and tired, and her 
husband watched her hungrily as she 
leaned back in her chair with closed 
eyes. : 

But suddenly he bent 
touched her slim fingers. 

**Oh, Sylvia, why did you never tell 
me you sang like that?” 

‘* Like what?” 

‘* Oh, like an angel!” 
passionately. 

She bent toward him, and her fin- 
ers unconsciously tightened about 
11S. ; 

‘“*But do I really sing like that?” 
she asked, with an air of such inno- 
cence that it was easy for him to pour 
forth the unbridled lavishness of his 
admiration. She listened to him with 
enchanting patience, and when at last 
he leaned forward and kissed her 


down and 


he whispered, 


Oo 
Ss 


white wrist, she did not repulse him. 


But she was thinking only of her 
voice—her beautiful voice. 

He soon realized that this gift was 
her vulnerable point, and he utilized 
his knowledge tothe utmost. But she 
wearied of his constant requests to go 
to the church when she practiced. 

‘* You don’t really care anything for 
music,” she told him. ‘* You don’t 
know anything about it, and it would 
irritate me to have you sitting there.” 

‘* But I care for you,” he ventured, 
humbly. 

‘““Ah, to be sure.” 
gesture of impatience. 

3ut his opportunity came; for one 
afternoon, shortly after she had gone 
out, it began to rain, changing finally 
into a driving storm of sleet, and he 
remembered that she had no umbrella. 
He would take herone. As he walked 
along he thought what a miracle it was 
that he felt so well; there had been 
no return of the symptoms that had 
so alarmed him in Japan. Ah, if he 
could only make real those feverish 
dreams that possessed him day and 
night—dreams of a future with Syl- 
via and his little boy, which veiled it- 
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self alluringly in a roseate mist of 
hope and happiness! 

He reached the church, and groped 
his way up the winding stair that led 
to the choir, pausing every now and 
then to listen to the velvet sweep of 
his wife’s voice as it conquered the 
dim distances of the empty sanctuary. 

At last he could see her, and his 
eyes devoured the vision greedily, un- 
til there stole upon him a disquieting 
sense of something in her appearance 
quite foreign to his knowledge of her. 
The church was already dark with 
the early December dusk, but a flick- 
ering gas jet defined her face with 
weird, Rembrandtesque effect, cutting 
it against the gloomy deeps about her 
with the clearness of a cameo. But 
what touched into blue flame the eyes 
that for him were always calm? 
What gave the pulsing, passionate 
ring to the voice that had for him no 
tender note? 

He leaned a little further forward. 

The next moment her song broke 
into a ragged scream at the sight of 
her husband towering above her—a 
gaunt, avenging human crag, ready 
to fall upon her and grind her frail 
existence into dust. 

‘*Come home!” As he spoke he 
struck the sheet of music from her 
hand, and it fluttered to her feet. 

Stephen Armour whirled round 
lightly on his organ bench. 

‘* Ah, Dr. Lorraine!” he exclaimed, 
easily. ‘‘ This is a pleasure I have 
long anticipated.” 

‘*Come home!” Lorraine laid his 
hand roughly on his wife’s arm. 

‘Oh, certainly, if you are in a 
hurry!” she answered, coldly. 

She had instantly recovered from 
her fright at his unexpected appear- 
ance beside her, and was now, for a 
variety of subtle reasons, not unflat- 
tered by his folly. ° 

‘‘But please pick up my music 
first,” she added, in a voice that had 
in it the ripple of a Summer stream 
beneath the sunny blue. 

With a smothered exclamation Lor- 
raine stooped for the sheet, but he 
met her cold eyes with a strange look 
as he handed it back to her. 
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Then, with a parting smile for 
Stephen Armour, she passed on down 
the stairs with her husband; but 
before the door shut them outside in 
the cold swirl of the storm, they both 
caught the mocking peal of a wed- 
ding march behind them. When 
they reached home, after a silent 
walk, Lorraine doggedly followed his 
wife up stairs, and though she turned 
on the threshold of her room and 
faced him defiantly, he brushed her 
roughly on before him, and walked in 
with the air of a master on his own 
ground. Then, after he had locked 
the door and put the key in his pocket, 
he sat down and looked steadily at her. 
She took no more notice of him than 
of the air breathed. When she 
had removed her outer wraps she 
carefully considered the wet edges of 
her gown, and laid out another to re- 
place it. Then, as time passed and 
her husband still nothing, she 
breathed into life little maddening 
memories of the song she had been 
singing in the church, while she slowly 


she 


said 


unhooked her dress and let it slip off 
her beautiful shoulders. 

With a passionate exclamation Lor- 
raine leaped from his seat and caught 
her fiercely by the arm. 


‘*Now you will understand,” he 
began, hoarsely, ‘‘ that from this day 
there’s to be an end of this fool busi- 
You are my wife, and after 
this you will behave yourself as such. 
And as for that contemptible cur of a 
music-maker, I tell you—” he struck 
the pretty dressing-table so heavily 
that its dainty tortoiseshell appoint- 
ments quivered and snapped—‘* I tell 
you that if you ever sing another note 
for him as long as you live—” He 
stopped suddenly, and into his eyes 
there flamed a look at which she shiv- 
ered. ‘‘Do you promise me?” he 
breathed hotly down upon her after a 
moment’s silence. 

**T? Oh, let me think!” 

She unclasped his rough grip of her 
and sank back into a pale blue velvet 
chair, her attitude cruelly full of se- 
ductive grace and allurement for the 
tortured man beside her. 

‘* Yes, think!” he went on. 


ness. 


‘* And 
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think of how you let me go on there, 
year after year, and never told me of 
my little child, my little boy!” 

His tone was passionately, pathet- 
ically tender, and the blue in hereyes 
darkened resentfully. 

‘*It was all right, no doubt, to neg- 
lect me year after year?” 

‘*That was your own 
cried, vehemently. 

‘*Oh, no,” she said, coldly. 

But there was nothing cold in the 
light rise and fall of her warm breath 
or in the fair curve of her flushed 
cheek and the soft beauty of her 
neck and arms against the velvet 
cushions. 

And these were things that woke 
madness in the veins of the man who 
had once, for a little while, known 
what it was to drain love’s cup with 
her, and looking at her now, he for- 
got everything save that his covetous 
arms ached for her. 

‘*Sylvia, forgive me!” he whis- 
pered. ‘‘Let us forget it all. My 
darling, I love you, I love you now!” 

His parched lips touched her hair, 
her cheek, and she endured him witha 
silent yielding that he interpreted to 
his own wild fancy. 

What else could she do? There 
was something in him of which she 
felt suddenly afraid. But she had 
never known herself so alien to him 
as while he held her close to his 
stormy heart and whispered his myriad 
endearments into her reluctant ear. 

After that Mrs. Lorraine went to 
the church no more, and the Sun- 
day nights slipped away without the 
sound of her lovely voice rising in 
sacred ecstasy within the hallowed 
walls. To her husband, starved so 
long and eager for her tenderness, she 
seemtd to have become at once the 
wife who had thrilled his dreams, and 
he lived through the delirious weeks 
that followed in careless defiance of 
the beckoning spectre in the back- 
ground. For life was crowning him 
now with all he had most passion- 
ately craved; and what recked he if 
his brief pulse beat too fast? 

Sylvia and he fell into a pretty 
Darby and Joan habit of taking their 
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walks together, and one afternoon, as 
they were hurrying home in the fast- 
vathering dusk, a man abruptly but- 
tonholed Lorraine. 

‘*Come into my office just a min- 
he said. ‘‘I tell you, 
it’s a chance in a thousand. 
had the money myself——!”’ 

Lorraine hesitated and _ looked 
doubtfully at his wife. He was 
born speculator; Sylvia was not. 

‘‘Oh, never mind me,” she said, 
quickly. ‘‘I’ll walk on, and I dare 
say you'll catch up to me in a moment. 
But he won't,” she added to herself, 
once free from him, she walked 
rapidly on. ‘‘ He'll stay there until he’s 
at least a millionaire, in his mind.” 

And then, with a deep sigh of 
relief, she deliberately turned her 
steps in the direction of St. Jude's. 

As she opened the little private 
door the soft, seeking notes of the 
organ stole out to greet her, and with 
a swift throb in her throat she realized 
that the organist was playing the song 
he had written for her. 
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And so it happened that as Stephen 
Armour sat there alone, vainly trying 
to fill the aching pauses with the re- 


membered magic of her notes, her 
voice broke out on the gloom about 
him like a brilliant bird of paradise 
swaying against the cold, gray sky. 

He turned his head and looked at 
her, and then without aebreak they 
went on together to the splendid 
climax. 

But when the end came, and silence 
fell, he still held her with his eyes 
until a door banged noisily below 
them. She started away from him, 
and her face grew white with fear, 
but with a quick thought he leaned 
over and turned out the light. For 
there was someone struggling ‘with 
hurried, uncertain steps up the twist- 
ing stair, and fora few tense moments 
they listened to him, almost breath- 
lessly. There was the petulant snap 
of a match against the wall, but it fell 
from the nervous fingers that held it 
and was smothered in the darkness, 
and then, after a silence that seemed 
eternal and terrifying in its threat, the 
intruder went slowly down the stairs, 
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marking his exit by dull, thundering 
echoes in every far corner of the 
church. 

But behind him, in the dim chancel, 
the organ breathed softly, derisively, 
a few bars from a lovely Nunc Di- 
mittis, and then Mrs. Lorraine stole 
quickly away by another door. She 
had had her longed-for moment of 
ecstasy, but before she reached home 
her mood was cold again. Stephen 
Armour—what did she care for him? 
The caress and insistence of one man 
were so exactly like those of another. 
But the music! Ah, that made a 
divine difference! 

There was no one in the parlors, 
and with a gasp of relief she hurried 
to her room. But when she opened 
the door she faced her husband. 

‘*Where have you been?” 
manded, masterfully. 

‘1? Oh, I went into Mrs. Carthage’s, 
to inquire for the baby.” She moved 
about restlessly, with a nervousness 
new to her. 

‘*You have been in the church:” 
He spoke with savage deliberation. 

‘*No.” She looked at him in steady 
denial. But she knew he did not be- 
lieve her, and suddenly her impulse 
changed. She was so sick of his pas- 
sion and its constant demands on her, 
its frenzied interference with the only 
things for which she cared. ‘ Yes, I 
was there; alone with Stephen Ar- 
mour. We heard you come stumbling 
up the stair.” She broke into a sweet 
ripple of laughter. 

Her husband stepped toward her, a 
terrible look on his white, drawn face. 
And then the next instant he wavered 
and sank helplessly into a chair, his 
handkerchief pressed tightly against 
his lips. But the quick scarlet stream 
had its way with him, and looking up 
at her in dumb misery, he saw the 
leap of freedom in her lovely eyes. ° 

The sting of death? Ah, death was 
sweet, compared to the thought that 
pierced his slipping senses like a 
swift, cruel dart. 

** Sylvia!” 

She bent down and kissed him. It 
was an easy concession—for the last 
time. 
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And with the touch of her red lips ‘*Why, Raymond is dead,” she an- 
on his forehead he went out intothe swered, gently. 
darkness alone. ‘*Dead? Raymond?” The old man 
A few moments later Mrs. Lorraine shrank from her as if she had given 
went lightly down stairs. Inthe hall him a blow. 
she met her father. ‘Yes, dead,” she repeated, with a 
‘*Where is Raymond? Ihavesome touch of impatience in her clear voice. 
letters for him.”’ Dead.” 
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EASTER PRAYERS 


WHITE lilies bank the altar rail; 

The Easter sunshine, cold and pale, 
Through stained glass windows, drifting down, 
Rests, like a brightly burnished crown, 

Upon a golden head bowed low 
Before me, in the second row. 


Her red lips move in silent prayer 
For all mankind—ah! does she care 
That one poor sinner, kneeling near, 
Is lost in haunting doubt and fear, 
Whose litany this day must be: 
‘* She loves me—loves me not—loves me?” 
Dear, you for all the world have prayed— 
I prayed for you, sweet Easter maid! 
FLORENCE A. JONES, 


¥ 
IMPROVED PROVERBS 


( UACKS are stubborn things. 
~ It’s a wise girl who knows her own mind. 

Society’s the mother of convention. 
Home was not built in a day. 
Modesty is the best policy. 
Circumstances alter faces 
A rolling gait gathers remorse. 
All’s not old that titters. 
Let us eat, drink and be married, for to-morrow we dye. 
Charity uncovers a multitude of sins. 


oe 
THE IMPORTANT THING. 
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CAROLYN WELLS 


QGHE-—I will be true to you, George. 
. He—But will you lie to others for me? 
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AVANT ET APRES 





Par Michel Provins 


* IVERDET (dans son lit, malade, 
Cs cherchant a lire un verdict de 
ctrconstances atténuantes dans 
la phystonomie du Docteur Gélatin 
occupé a lut tater le pouls)—Eh bien? 
Le DoctreurR GELATIN (remettant sa 
montre dans sa poche)—Cent douze! 
Il faut faire l’opération! 

GIVERDET (sursautant) — L’opéra- 
tion! Je suis donc en danger? 

Le Docrrur—Ne vous agitez pas! 
Vous n’étes pas en danger mainte- 
nant, mais vous le seriez demain, si je 
ne vous opérais pas! 

GIVERDET (xavré)—Vous me sau- 
verez, n'est ce pas, docteur? mon 

1er docteur? 

Le DocrEur—Mais certainement! 

GIvERDET—Quand on se porte bien, 
dans les conversations, on n’a pas l’air 
de tenir a la vie, et puis, tout d’un 
coup, lorsqu’on se trouve en face de— 
de la chose, c’est instinctif— Vous 
me comprenez? ; 

Le Doctrreur—Je vous comprends 
trés bien. Soyez tranquille! 

GIVERDET (s’attendrtssant)—Oh! ma 
pauvre femme! mes pauvres enfants! 

Le DocTrEuR—Mais ne vous énervez 
donc pas! puisque je vous dis que ¢a 
ira tout seul! 

GiverpET—lIll ya longtemps que vous 
me connaissez—je ne suis pas absolu- 
ment riche—une bonne aisance, voila 
tout; mais si vous me sauvez, vous 
n’obligerez pas un ingrat! La moitié 
de ce que j’ai 

Le Docreur (sourxtant)—Je n’en 
demande pas tant! Je suis avant tout 
votre ami; mon dévouement vous est 
acquis. N’ayez donc pas peur! 

GiverpET—Jen’ai pas peur! (Apres 
un temps) Alors, ce sera? 

Le Doctreur—Demain matin. 

GiverRDET — Demain! (Geignuant) 
Ah! la santé, la santé, c’est ]’inesti- 
mable fortune! 








Le Docreur (se retirant\—Reposez- 
vous, surtout! Tachez de dormir. 
Je repasserai ce soir! 

GIVERDET (zaquiet)—Pourquoi faire? 

Le DoctEur—Mais—pour bavarder 
un instant, en rentrant chez moi. (Le 
réconfortant.) Songez aux bonnes 
parties de chasse que nous ferons en- 
core, cet été, ensemble! 

Givervet (s’effondrant dans les 
oretllers)—Ah! la chasse! 


MapaME GIVERDET (au docteur, dans 
l’antichambre)—Comment le trouvez- 
vous? 

Le Docreur (soucteux)—Pas bien! 
Il n’est que temps! 

Mapame GiIveERDET—Mais vous ne 
craignez pas ? 

Le Docrevr—On doit toujours 
craindre lorsqu’on est réduit a es- 
sayer une pareille opération! Je vous 
le disais bien—nous avons trop at- 
tendu! 

Mapame Giverpet (pl/eurant)—Ah! 
docteur! 

Le Docreur—Il nous reste encore 
une chance sur deux—et la Providence, 
si vous y croyez. Ne pleurez pas; il 
ne faut pas qu'il s’apercoive! Adieu, 
madame; & tout-a-l’heure! 





II 
SIX MOIS APRES 


GiverpeET, fringant, le chapeau sur 
Voretlle, le cugare allumé, se dispose a 
Sortir. 

MapamMe Giverpet—Oid 
cette aprés-midi? 

GIVERDET—Un tour de boulevard, 
une heure au Cercle, et je rentre. 

Mapame Giverpet—Ce serait peut- 
étre convenable de passer chez le doc- 
teur Gélatin. 

GivERDET—Chez le docteur? 


vas-tu, 
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MapaAmMe Giverpetr—Dame! voila 
quatre mois que tu es sur pieds, et tu 
nas pas encore ete 

GivERDET—Je te demande pardon, 
je lui ai fait une visite de remercie- 
ment! 

MapAME’ GIVERDE1 
Avant ton opération, il dinait ici 
trés ‘souvent; il semble que nous 
l’écartions. En somme, il t’'a sauvé! 

GiveRDET — Oh! sauvé! Il m’a 
avoué lui-méme, la veille de l’opé- 
ration, que ce n’était rien du tout! 

MapaAmMe GiverpET—Oui, mais & 
moi il m’avait confié, au contraire, 
que c’était trés grave! 

GiverRDET—Pour se faire valoir! 

MapAME GIvERDET—Tu es injuste; 
Gélatin a toujours été excellent pour 
nous! 

GIVERDET—Oui, mais enfin, si j’avais 
été si malade que ga, je ne me serais 
pas remis en cing semaines! 

Mapame Giverpet—Cela prouve 
que tu as été bien opéré, et bien 
soigné! 

GiveRDET—Bien opéré! bien opéré! 
Eh! justement! Tu sais bien ce que 
je lui ai promis? 

MapameE Giverpet—Je sais, tu lui 
as parlé de ta fortune dans un mo- 
ment de 

GIvERpDET—Dans un moment de 
trac! Je le reconnais, j’ai eu le trac, 
bétement! Ca arrive atout le monde! 
Je lui ai dit: ‘* Docteur, sauvez-moi, 
et je vous donne la moitié de ce que 
je posséde!” 

MADAME 
dire 

GiverRpet—Sans le faire, parbleu! 
C'est évident! Une fois en équilibre, 
on raisonne, on comprend bien que 
l'homme de l'art, a lui seul, ne vous a 
pas ramené de si loin! Seulement, 
je suis embété tout de méme, parce 
que, vis-a-vis de lui, ca me force a un 
certain chiffre! Je ne sais pas, moi! 
Quinze mille, dix mille! 

Mapame Giverpet—Si on tournait 
la difficulté? Le docteur étant de nos 
amis, On pourrait peut-étre remplacer 
l’'argent—par un objet d'art? 

GiveRDET—Un objet d'art? C’est 
une Quelque chose de bien, 
par exemple! 


C'est peu! 


GiveRDET—On peut le 


idée! 
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MapameE Giverpet — Déja 

mille francs— 
GIVERDE! 

douze 


avec 


Oui, oui, mille francs! 
cents méme! I] faut savoir 
reconnaitre! Nous ne pratiquons pas 
l'indépendance du cceur, nous! Ton 
idée est excellente! Un objet d'art! 
Je trouve méme qu’en raison de nos 
relations avec lui, c’est plus discret- 
moins brutal que l’argent! 

MapaME GIverRDET—Un groupe, une 
statue, c’est toujours décoratif dans 
un salon—sur une cheminée! 

GiverpET—Avec un socle! Nous 
ferons graver une dédicace: A MM. le 
docteur Gélatin, hommage d'amttté et 
de reconnaissance. Les médecins ado- 
rent ces machines-la! C’est une ré- 
clame vis-a-vis de leurs clients! Ca 
leur prouve qu’ils en ont au moins 
sauvé un! 

MapaME GIverpDET—Tu 
cuper de chercher? 

GiveERDET—Aujourd hui méme. 

Mapame Giverpet—Si tu prenais 
un David venant de tuer Goliath ? 

GiverpEtT—Avec la téte coupée? 
Pour un cabinet de chirurgien, ce n'est 
peut-étre pas trés heureux! J’ai- 
merais mieux une V’¢nus. 

Mapame Giverpet—Bien léger! 

Giverpet—Le Chanteur Florentin 
alors? ou le buste d’Hippocrate? 
Enfin, je vais voir! 

Mapame GiverpeET—Attends! Tu 
ferais bien d’aller un peu sonder Géla- 
tin, avant de rien décider, car enfin, s'il 
croit que nous lui réglerons des hon- 
oraires, il ne faut pas qu’il prenne 
l’objet d’art pour un cadeau supplé- 
mentaire! 

GiverpET—Diable! tu as raison! 
Je passe d’abord chez lui—puisqu’il 
faut s’exécuter, autant en finir! (// 
sort.) 


vas t’oc- 


III 


LE SOIR, CHEZ LES GIVERDET 


GIVERDET (rentrant en coup de vent) 
—Sais-tu la nouvelle? 


MADAME 
velle? 
GIVERDET- 
MADAMI 
Mort? 
GIvERDETt — Subitement — dans sa 


GiverDET—Quelle nou- 


Gélatin est mort! 
GIVERDET (tnuterdite)— 





AVANT 


voiture, ce mati qu'il faisait 
en arrivant chez lui, j’ai 
appris—tu vois mon émotion! 
MapAME GIVERDET—Pauvre 
teur! Décidément, on a beau 
aitre les maladies! Ce que c’est que 
C’était un brave homme! 
GIVERDET—Un honnéte homme, tu 
peux dire—dans le vrai sens du mot! 
Dévoué, trés habil 
Car, en somme, il m’a sauvé, il n’y a 
pas a dire! 
MapAME GIVERDET—Oul, c’est une 
perte! Est-ce qu’il laisse de la famille? 
GIVERDET— Mais non, tu sais bien, il 
ne lui restait que ce neveu qu'il a 
perdu l’année derniére. 
MapAME GIVERDET 
ce qui l’'accompagnera? 
GiveRDET—Les amis ne manqueront 
Tout Paris l’es- 
timait! Et puis, nous serons 1a! 
MADAME GIVERDET (apres un temps) 
-Je pense & notre dette envers lui. 
Puisqu'il n’a pas d’héritiers, il ne peut 
lu question d’honoraires ou 
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désintéressé et 


-Alors, qui est- 
pas A ses obséques! 
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l'objet d’art! 


GiveERDET — Evidemment! Aussi 
j'ai déja songé & une magnifique cou- 
ronne! 

Mapame GiverpetT—Ah! 
que j‘allais te dire! 

GivERDET—Aussi ton avis, n’est-ce 
pas? 

MADAME GIVERDET — Oui, 
Pauvre docteur! Il verra que 
ne l’avons pas oublié! 

GIVERDET (sceptiqgue)—Oh! il verra! 
Est-ce que tu t’imagines? Enfin, ca 
ne fait rien, c’est un devoir 4 remplir. 
Je vais tout de suite commander! 


c'est ce 


oui! 
nous 


IV 
CHEZ LE FLEURISTE 


Le FLeEuRIStTeE (répondant aux ques- 


APRES 


Dieu! mon- 
sieur, nous pouvons vous faire quelque 
tres bien, en roses natu- 
relles, dans les trois cents francs. 

GIVERDET (sursautant)—Trois cents 
C’est que je ne pensais pas y 
mettre—— 

Le F.ieurisre—Cependant, 
sieur, pour un ami intime? 

GiveRDET—Oh! intime! Je vous ai 
dit ‘‘intime?” C’est de l'intimité 
comme on peut en avoir dans Paris! 
Quand on voit les gens deux fois, on 
dit que ce sont des intimes! 

Le F.euriste—Alors, je pourrais 
peut-étre dans les cent cinquante 
francs—mais ce serait mesquin. 

GIvERDET—Ah! ce serait mesquin? 
Il vaut mieux ne faire pas les choses 
que de les mal faire! Dans les cin- 
quante francs, en fleurs artificielles, 
vous n’avez rien? 

Le FiLevuriste—Oh! 
n’oserais pas vous offrir. 

GIVERDET—Oui, oui! vous avez 
raison! Je vais consulter Madame 
Giverdet, et je vous donnerai un coup 
de téléphone au sujet de la couronne 
de trois cents! (// sort.) 

GIVERDET (revenant 
Trois cents, c’est raide! (Apres 
quelques minutes, en marchant) Je 
ne crois pas beaucoup que les défunts 
voient les actes des vivants—une fois 
qu'on est mort—alors, pourquoi cette 
couronne? Gélatin n’a pas de parents; 
& quoi servirait ma manifestation? Ce 
n’est pas quelques fleurs de plus ou 
de moins! Il yenauratant! Tandis 
qu’une bonne priére—si réellement 
l'ame survit—une bonne priére lui 
fera plus de bien! (Apres avoir ré- 
flécht) Oui, décidément, ca vaut 
mieux, pas de couronne! Au fond, 
c’est toujours une pose! Et puis, le 
vrai deuil se porte dans le coeur! 


tions de Giverdct)—Mon 


4 he SC de 


francs! 


mon- 


monsieur, je 


ches lui)— 


WITH THE SHADES DOWN 


~ IMMONS—Where did Uglymug court his wife? 
Kimmons—lI think it was in the dark. 
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BALLADE OF THE BORROWER MONTH 


sk HAT month whose signet is the Ram 

Rules madly as an early Czar 
Between the Lion and the Lamb 

She crushes all beneath her car. 

Her stinging knouts leave many a scar, 
That burn and throb with fever heat; 
We're only serfs spurned by her feet 

Through dark, interminable days; 

But though she blind me with her sleet, 

I love March for her mad, wild ways. 


A child of Summer though I am, 
And prize the honey in her jar, 
Some cantrip in their bitter ane n 
Endears these winds that rend and mar. 
Bare branches, or a jasmine star 
That makes the whole world soft and sweet? 
To struggle up a stormy street, 
Or drift unhatted down blue bays? 
Your choice is mine—but, I repeat, 
I love March for her mad, wild ways. 


When Leo’s roar becomes a sham, 
The Lamb still bleating from afar 
March hoists a crocus oriflamme 
And shows how lovely tulips are. 
Then, sheathing every scimitar 
Wherewith she pierced us, makes retreat 
In borrowed braveries—O, cheat !— 
Young April's tears, a smile of May’s. 
Yet pardoning this last deceit, 
I love March for her mad, wild ways. 


b J 


ENVOY 


Dear Alison, the song’s complete, 
And all for you; for you, my sweet, 
Are like the month it seeks to praise. 
Ah! but remember, I entreat, 
I Jove March for her mad, wild ways. 


Epwarp W. BARNARD. 
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SECRET STRINGS 





By Kate Jordan 


(Mrs. F. M. Vermilye) 


OUR Madeira has witchery in it, 
Jack, my cigar is just right, 
and I like that sound of rain 

on the glass—it shuts us in. 


All such things touch secret strings 
For heavy hearts to hear. 


So Rosetti said, and he ought to 
know. Well, old man, I am disposed 
to let the strings vibrate, and teil you 
all about it. 

Where did I see her first? That is, 
indeed, a man’s question. A woman, 
I fancy, would have asked, What is 
she like? 

Well, four years ago, one of those 
soft, wet mornings full of a tempering 
haze which visit Paris just as Winter 
melts into Spring, found me strolling 
along the Boulevard Sebastopol. It 
was Sunday, and I had gone to that 
bourgeots quarter to see the common 
people on their day of rest. There 
are times when the common people 
are interesting; they wear their emo- 
tions on the outside, as they do their 
blouses. 

Of course, one could not be in that 
neighborhocd on a Sunday without 
following the straggling numbers who 
seemed definitely going somewhere. 
I expected to be landed in a church, 
but found myself in the Temple—an 
incongruous name for that motley 
market where everything is sold, from 
potatoes to old armor. On the upper 
floor, while I stood watching an old 
fellow playing his fiddle as he squatted 
among his antique bronzes and brass 
candlesticks, I became aware of the 
fragrance of flowers somewhere near. 
A few feet away an old woman was 








calling attention to a perfect garden 
of plants and blossoms. It was then 
I saw the lady first. She was buy- 
ing white narcissus. 

How can I describe to you just what 
she looked like and how she impressed 
me? It’s pretty hard, for I realize 
that though I paint her portrait in 
words, you will not know just what a 
curious trick her lashes had, you can- 
not know her smile, nor why the way 
her hair grew round her ear should 
have made an aura creep over me 
from the mystery we call charm. 
So many women have hair like flaming 
Autumn leaves; so many have soft, 
dark eyes; so many have clear, white 
skins and red mouths. Ah, you can’t 
see her at all, for her red hair was 
like mist on her brow, her white skin 
seemed to have been drenched in 
milk, and her mouth was like the 
‘** thread of scarlet’ of which Solomon 
sings. The character of her face sug- 
gested Récamier in David's portrait 
of her—you recall how the chin goes 
into a sharp, piquant point? 

She wore a drab homespun gown 
with a loose Norfolk jacket, and a 
black hat was bent back from her face. 
She was really indifferently dressed. 
I knew at once, however, that she was 
an American; when I heard her soft 
voice asking questions in imperfect 
French I was sure of it. 

‘* An artist, I'll wager,’ 
followed her. 

She carried the huge bunch of nar- 
cissus across her arms as a woman 
does a child and hurried to a place 
where two other girls were buying 
pewter steins. 

** See here 


’ 


said I, and 





only two francs. Won't 
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it be lovely in the Mexican bowl?” 
she asked, and smiled adorably. 

Well, they walked away in the 
mist, and I followed them. But they 
went into the Madeleine for mass, 
carrying their packages. In the crush 
coming out I missed them. Though 
I stayed in Paris four months, and 
never forgot her face, I did not see 
her there again. 

Do you remember last year when I 
went off for a mope in the very hey- 
day of Horse Show week and took 
unto myself Ned Moodey’s house in 
Connecticut? You don’t know Ned? 
Well, his house is a queer, tidy little 
place not unlike foresters’ cottages 
in Scotland, with latticed windows, 
diamond panes and a roof with abrupt, 
triangular rises, eaves, and all that 
sort of thing. One of my inexplica- 
ble and sudden attacks of ennuz had 
seized me; I had sickened of the so- 
ciety puppet show, yet was not quite 
in the mood for bolting off to Cairo 
or even to Hot Springs. I sent up 
my own horses, stacked Ned’s house 
with some good bottles and cigars, 
sent up a ripping cook and heaps of 
books, and prepared for a good loaf, 
with Nature all about me in a tearful 
mood. You were in Japan, and only 
two fellows knew where to find me. 
Oh, I breathed big breaths the night 
I took possession, I can tell you, as I 
sat by the roaring fire and smoked, 
while the trees tapped on the win- 
dows. Free! I felt like a Crusoe, 
well housed and with every creature 
comfort—by Jove, how that man 
could cook a saddle of mutton! 

I had been there about two weeks, 
and was returning late in the after- 
noon after a long ride. I found my- 
self on a winding little path going 
down hill. It wasa gray day; dead 
leaves were falling in a ghostly way; 
people were burning the leaves al- 
ready fallen, and a permeating, slug- 
gish smoke filled the air like a grue- 
some incense. In that haze, on that 
road, I saw her again, and the content 
of the Crusoe fled. 

She was in dead black, a 
cloak flapping backward; 


long 
her hair 
was a bit of the Autumn red, gathered 
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under her hat. She carried a light 
walking-stick and occasionally laid it 
over her shoulder—I found out after- 
ward she had a trick of doing that, 
and it was very chic. 

I walked my horse past her and 
met her eyes. They were serious, 
rested on me a second, and looked 
past me. When the wider road was 
reached I ambled at a safe distance 
behind and saw her enter a plain 
little house, set back among a few 
trees, near the village; a solemn 
little place, with narrow piazza and 
plain door, which looked as if it had 
been built by a good Presbyterian 
early in the century. She went 
around it and entered at the back. 

In a garden down the road a man 
was shoveling the leaves into heaps. 

‘*I’m looking for a family named 
Jones,” said I to him; ‘‘do they live 
in that house?” and I nodded to the 
one that interested me. 

He told me who lived there—and 
harkee, Jack, as I prove to you the 
whimsies of Destiny. I have a good 
memory for names, and instantly I 
recalled that among the heap of let- 
ters left by Ned, should the desire to 
be neighborly seize me later, was one 
to the very people who lived in that 
house. 

There was a husband. He was 
away, except at rare intervals. He 
traveled for a firm in a big town 
near by, selling woolens, I think—but 
it doesn’t matter. He didn’t matter, 
either; a quiet, good fellow who kept 
all the commandments, I verily be- 
lieve, but who did not in his own per- 
son make the commandments attract- 
ive. He was always taking pepsin, 
and admitted a fondness for hot 
breads. He did not ride or shoot; he 
wondered at his wife liking long 
walks across country, and he had a 
fondness for the elder Dumas, Bulwer 
Lytton and ice cream. Don’t fancy 
that he was bad-looking or unmanly. 
I dare say he had principles he’d go 
to the stake for—which is more than 
I have—a kind nature and average 
provincial intelligence. He was sim- 
ply uninteresting. You wondered, of 
course, why she married him. Why 
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did she marry him? I often asked 
the stars that as I rode home, the spell 
of her mysterious eyes over me and 
commingling in memory with his 
strident good-night. Why did she 
marry him? She never seemed to 
belong to him. 

He was a sort of remote cousin, and 
I fancy her mother, who had ailed for 
years and recently died, had favored 
the marriage to leave her daughter 
with a protector. She did not love 
him, and never had. That was posi- 
tive. Yet he had come to be a part 
of her life, as a relative is. Habit is 
strong with women in this sense. 
Friendship is a passionate thing be- 
side the lukewarm neighborliness that 
often results in a marriage whose most 
important note is the economy of co- 
operation in housekeeping. 

I'll say no more of the husband. 
We saw each other seldom, and I 
don’t believe he felt himself a loser 
by the fact. 

What friends we became—she and 
I! She was lonely and young. Her 


days were passed in that prim village, 
but really her mind and soul were in 
Paris; and we talked of Paris and art 
as the twilight came in at the win- 
dows of the big front room. 
It was a pretty room. 
made the most of its Colonial frame- 


She had 
work. Neither horsehair nor ugly 
reps furnished it. There were rugs and 
rush-seated chairs, and a log always 
burning in the old fireplace; there 
were battered copper and pewter ves- 
sels and old church vestments bought 
in the Rue Jean Jacques Rousseau or 
the Rue Béranger, scattered about, 
and her own unframed work—flower 
pieces in water colors or Brittany vil- 
lage scenes with a great deal of red in 
the roofs and a great deal of violet in 
the sky—on the buff-colored walls. 

Her work was good of its dainty 
sort, and she had a market for it. 
She had a sketch of that very old 
woman with the narcissus in the Tem- 
ple, and I insisted on purchasing it, 
without telling her why I wanted it 
so much. 

By degrees I came to know the de- 
tails of her life from childhood, and the 
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story of her family. On her father’s 
side she was a French Huguenot; on 
her mother’s, a Puritan. She had 
devotedly loved her mother, whose 
sweet, lined face, done by her in 
pastel, looked down from above the 
low chimney-piece. It had been diffi- 
cult to get her mother’s permission to 
study in Paris—for to her Paris was 
the modern Gomorrah—and during 
the girl’s four years’ residence there 
every steamer had brought her letters 
from the simple, austere, loving soul 
filled with terrified prayers to keep 
herself ‘‘unspotted from the world.” 

The mixture of French gaiety and 
New England definiteness of charac- 
ter made her a creature of surprises. 
She never disappointed me for a sec- 
ond. When I tied my horse at the 
gate and went in for the coffee or 
tea, sure to be ready in the afternoon, 
I was never quite sure how I should 
find her—saucy and disposed to flip- 
pant argument, or dreamy, or mis- 
chievous as a gamin, or thoughtful 
and inclined to puzzle over the mean- 
life, or with the reckless 
hatred of the monotony of her exist- 
ence filling her soft eyes with fire. 
Whatever her mood was, it seemed 
the most desirable. Ah, she was 
very lovely, Jack, very lovely, and I 
fell completely under the spell of her 
enchantment. 

You know a bit of the devil is nec- 
essary as an ingredient of a woman's 
charm—at least, to a bachelor of 
forty-three—and she had that, too. 
We grew to be such chums I could 
talk of life, tell her bare truths about 
it, speak to her frankly of the ex- 
periences a man has. She knew I 
was not qualified for a saintship. I 
don’t believe it turned her against me. 
The immaculate man never appealed, 
because he was immaculate, to a 
woman yet; she prefers the whiten- 
ing process to begin after she has 
gathered him to herself. 

She had an intellectual apprecia- 
tion of deviltry. The French in her 
made her diagnose from curiosity 
what she held at arm’s length. The 
fact that her neighbors began to no- 
tice our friendship and gossip of it 
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gave it a zest for her, I think. One 
day, after a long tramp over the coun- 
try in the Autumn stillness, we 
stopped to rest on a fallen tree, and she 
took one of my cigarettes. She held 
it between her fingers like a glass 
lifted for a toast, with a droll twitch 
of her eyebrows and exaggerated 
wickedness in her slow, laughing 
glance. 

‘* There is a piquancy in being rig- 
idly respectable and seeming quite 
improper, don’t you think?” she 
laughed. 

She even came to the cottage and 
dined with me alone twice. I knew 
the secret was safe with my man, and 
perhaps because the risk was great 
the pleasure was great, too. I see 
her now in the hazy light above the 
low candles, in dead white, with 
white flowers in her hair. And such 
lovely hair! It grew on her head 
like a cap made of soft tangles— 
there seemed no precise arrangement 
of it. 

Those dinners were perfect. We 
chummed it, that was all, though my 
heart felt boyish again with a new, 
nervous pain, and her eyes often said 
what her lips never hinted. She left 
early, carrying away what books of 
mine attracted her, and I took her 
home guardedly, on foot, by secluded 
paths. 

There’s a knowing little twist to 
your mouth, Jack. Believe me, you 
are wrong. This woman was like no 
other in my life. I never misunder- 
stood her. The ground on which we 
met is not often the resting place of 
men and women, and I admit it is 
dangerous ground; it only shows at 
certain pauses of the tide; sooner or 
later the waters all around it creep 
over it, and if the man and the woman 
stand there they drown. One can 
only reach it and linger briefly, for 
the end is inevitable. 

I had known her by this time al- 
most four months, seeing her con- 
stantly and intimately, and during 
that time I never even told her of 
having followed her in Paris, I never 
touched her hand except as friendship 
permitted. 


But I loved her and I knew she 
loved me. 

When I say I loved her, you must 
not suppose I knew the reckless, self- 
effacing worship that I understood 
when I read the poets at college. I 
would not have died for her. Had 
she been free I’m sure I should have 
asked her to marry me, but only as an 
inevitable condition imposed by honor, 
for her sake. But, in a way, I was 
glad this was impossible. I knew I 
should love her as long as I lived, and 
to love her without feeling bound 
had its own reckless charm. I loved 
her selfishly. It is the only way a 
bachelor of forty-three who has done 
nothing with his life but tramp over 
the known world and study his fellow 
men—and women—can love. There’s 
the pity of it. 

Early in February I got a letter 
from Ned Moodey from Miami. He 
was taking three or four others on his 
yacht to Porto Rico and Cuba. He 
told me to shut up shop and come by 
the end of the week. 

I sent off a letter to him, a wild, in- 
coherent letter, I fancy, imploring 
him to ask this woman and her hus- 
band. Itried to play the hypocrite 
by harping on her loneliness in the 
dull village, and hinted that the trip 
would do the husband good. I can 
imagine how Ned roared inwardly. 
gut he sent the invitation by tele- 
graph. Of course, I had known the 
husband was away, to remain for six 
weeks. 

That’s how we came to go to Cuba 
together. During those days of breeze 
and blue sea, of short, flaming twi- 
lights and lunar brilliance, I grew to 
call her by her first name. 

It was Pamela. 

It hurts to talk of that time, Jack. 
It was so maddeningly sweet. Oh, the 
blue wonder of those Southern seas 
and skies! We don’t know what deep, 
bewildering, vertiginous blue is like 
till we see the pillared palms against 
it. Whois it speaks of yachting in 
the South as ‘‘a dream between the 
blue and the blue?” So it is. How 
far away were the Connecticut village, 
the falling leaves, the sad skies! Here 
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nothing was ¢rzste. The world seemed 
a magical thing of light, perfume, 
starshine, of silence but for the trill- 
ing lap of waves, of warmth, of love. 
Those among us whose lives were 
bare of romance—men like Ned, I 
mean—even they felt some whisper 
from such nights which fretted their 
soulless content. Then what of Pa- 
mela and me? Between us a passion- 
ate silence hung, so unbearable that 
at times I was near madness. 

We saw then how unsafe was that 
strip of land we had called good-fel- 
lowship, in the midst of the raging 
seas. The invincible waters were 
around us now, so there was scarcely 
a foot’s space on which to stand. But 
we lingered still. 

The yacht anchored in the Bay of 
Matanzas, and we lay off the old fort 
of San Severino for nearly a week. 
Ve were rowed every day to land, 
went on excursions of all sorts—to ex- 
Spanish prisons now United States 
hospitals, to churches, curio shops, 
pawnshops, rattled over the lumpy 
pavements of the town in variously 
broken coches, danced on the house- 
tops under the moon. It was not /7fe, 
Jack—it was romance from dawn to 
sleeping time. I—even I—with this 
frost of hair on my worldly-wise fore- 
head, found myself writing poetry 
about it all—poetry like this: 


I'll long for the roof-top, low and brown, 
Which the palms and starlight know, 
The old world peace of the sleeping town 

Where only the trade winds blow. 
I'll see in fancy a fatio white 
Where a fountain lilts all day, 
The screens of jasmine, where filtered 
light 
Makes flickerings on the spray. 


Could I have done worse than this 
when I was twenty, at Harvard? Oh, 
the world was new, and I was young 
again. 

On one of the loveliest of afternoons 
Pamela and I were rowed ashore with 
the others. We were all to make an 
excursion on the little Cuban ponies 
up tothe Cumbra. This is the point 
of a mountain, with a famous view 
showing the megting of the Yumuri 
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River and the sea on one hand, the 
wonderful valley of the Yumuri on 
the other. 

How pretty Pamela looked in her 
habit! She wore a big Panama som- 
brero with black, gauzy stuff knotted 
about it, and the big brim threw a 
fascinating shadow over her eyes. 

The roads up the mountain are 
rough. Only these little ponies, sure- 
footed as chamois, and with a dainty, 
tripping gait, can carry you safely. 
Pamela and I rode together. The 
others were ahead. We rode slowly, 
the rest rapidly, for the Cumbra 
must be reached before sunset or the 
quick night would meet them coming 
down. As a result of our loitering 
we found ourselves at last alone in 
the mountain silence, where two roads 
crossed, with no sound of voices com- 
ing back to tell us which totake. Hal- 
looing brought no answer from our 
companions, and after consultation, 
we decided it would be safest to give 
up the view and wait at the perplexing 
crossroads till our friends returned. 

We tied the ponies and strolled 
to the right till we came on a villa set 
in a big garden behind high, rusted 
palings. The silence was as absolute 
there as on the mountain road. It 
was, in fact, a desecrated casa, roof- 
less, deserted by every living thing. 
I opened the unlocked gates for 
Pamela, and we entered the garden. 

The poetry and sadness of it, Jack, 
cannot be conveyed in words of mine. 
Broken statues gleamed like nude, 
dismembered bodies among _ the 
tangled foliage; queer, blood-red 
flowers of heady perfume dotted tan- 
gled vines and wound like creeping, 
living things across the weed-covered 
paths; a solitary bird called and called 
in this grievous stillness as if its in- 
sistence would bring faces to those 
charred and open windows, footsteps 
to the silent galleries; down in the 
valley somewhere nuns were singing 
an evening hymn, and the melody 
was punctuated by the silver beat ofa 
vesper bell. The pathos of Cuba 
gripped us—Cuba, sumptuous beauty, 
sitting in rags among the cinders of 
her homes. 
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[ can't make it plain to you, Jack, 
just how I came to kiss Pamela there, 
but I did. My arms were about her, 
and she leaned against me, sobbing 
like a hurt child. I remember it all 
as if through the fumes of some spir- 
itual narcotic. The sweetness, the 
sadness, the silence were heart-break- 
ing, and I think we suddenly realized 
that love is always tragic. 

The west flamed and deepened to 
copper, and the eerie tropical twi- 
light came in strides across the 
heavens. That hour is apart from all 
others in my life. To think of it to- 
night, to remember her words, the 
touch of her lips, the perfume of her 
hair—ah, to remember! 

She loved me as recklessly, as deeply 
as Iloved her. We were to surrender 
everything foreachother. My future 
was to be hers: hers, mine. 

The patter of the returning ponies 
was a reminder of a world we had 
forgotten. 

At the gateway Pamela looked back 
through the blue shadows over the 
deserted garden to the ruined home. 

‘*] wish, somehow, you had not 
told me here,” she said, with a shiver; 
‘**T think I'd have died if you had gone 
out of my life without saying what 
you have to-day. But lam sad. Is 
it an omen?” 

Wild March weather was holding 
dreary carnival when we returned to 
Connecticut and to our separate 
homes. I did not visit Pamela, as for- 
merly. I wascircumspect. Besides, it 
was easy to bear the separation, we were 
so soon to be together forever. I had 
definitely sketched our future as the 
yacht steamed homeward ‘‘ from lands 
of sun to lands of snow,” and she had 
agreed to everything. 

The Scotch people who had rented 
my house in Florence had given it up 
about six months before. Old Bianca, 
who had been my nurse, and her son 
occupied it as caretakers. I was to 
write her to have it in readiness for 
us by the middle of April. I engaged 
passage on one of the steamers leav- 
ing by the southern route for Genoa. 
We were to leave Connecticut for New 
York on different days, stay at differ- 
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ent places and go aboard ship under 
assumed names. When the measure- 
less seas divided the present from the 
past our life together was to begin. 

It was a beautiful dream, Jack 
Florentine art, Summer skies and 
love, eternal love! 

There were to be no secret hours 
together. We were to brush every- 
thing away before the world’s eyes 
and openly depend for happiness on 
each other. The world calls this sin. 
It is glorious gambling. How much 
is risked! The little ball of fate whirls 
madly round the wheel of chance—it 
may rattle eventually into the niche 
marked Happiness, and rest there, or 
maybe into the one marked Despair; 
but the very impetus with which it is 
flung saves it from the niche marked 
Boredom. Isn't it so? 

The husband came back for a week. 
I was sorry he did so, for I knew the 
deception she must practice hurt 
Pamela. The man depended on her, 
needed her care and gentleness, and 
she had for him the instinct of protec- 
tion which is a fraction of the mother 
in every woman. In keeping up ap- 
pearances I was even asked in toa 
Sunday evening tea. 

Pamela’s face thrilled me, fright- 
ened me, too. She had awakened to 
an electric beauty. Her white cheeks 
held a flame that came and went; her 
eyes were a bit sunken and had an un- 
healthy brilliance; her hand, when I 
touched it, burned and trembled. She 
seemed posse ssed of a devil of restless- 
ness, laughed with a new gaiety, went 
from one thing to another inconse- 
quently. 

‘* Pamela is not well,” said the hus- 
band to me, with heavy anxiety, as he 
buttered a hot biscuit. ‘‘ She doesn’t 
sleep at all. She screamed in her 
sleep last night and clutched me. 
She thought she was falling. She 
ought to see a doctor. See how thin 
her face is! Advise her to see a doc- 
tor; she won’t believe me when I say 
she needs one.” 

Pamela flung. back her head and 
laughed a little wildly. 

‘*Oh, nonsense, Hal! It’s simply 
the artistic temperament, my dear. I 
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lways told you artists were a bit mad. 
Soon you'll believe it,” 
again. 

She disturbed me. 

ke herself. 

I managed tosay a few words to her 

efore leaving. 

‘* Are you ill?” I asked 

‘* No; it’s the strain- 
she muttered, piteously 

‘You have no regret?” 

‘*No!” she said, her eyes alight with 
. defiant happiness. 

The husband went away again. 

Before leaving the cottage I sent 
Pamela a last letter of instructions, 

basket of hya- 

. een forced into 

loom in Ned’s hothouse. I left for 

New York last Monday. She was to 

follow on Wednesday. We were to 
sail next Saturday. 

How shallI tell you the rest? I feel 
stunned still. Wait—I'llread you the 
letter. It reached me the day I ex- 
pected her: 


and she laughed 


dD 


She was not 


the strain,” 


and placed it ina bi; 


8 
] 


cinths that had just 


Alec, I cannot go. This 
s no whim, neither is it cowardice or 
lack of love; but—I cannot go. Oh, how 
| have suffered! howI have tried to 
kill something within me which has torn 
me in holding me back—and dear, dear, 
how I love you! When you go away, 
Alec, I feel I shalldie; and yet I’ve come 
to see I'd rather die here in this stagna- 
tion than go with you! 

I'll try to tell you about myself. 
Ever since we returned from the yacht 
the thing we had planned to do became 
like a poison—a scourge. In Cuba noth- 
ing seemed to matter but love. It was 
the same as we skimmed over the blue 
But in this house—oh, it has been 
different here! Memories of my child- 
hood, my mother’s teachings, a pity for 
my husband, have tortured me. Instead 
of being sublime, the gratification of my 
love for you seemed cruel, selfish, wrong. 
This is what it means to be born a Puri- 
tan. 

Oh, Alec, I was struggling this way, 
trying tocrucify these inborn monitors, 
when the basket of hyacinths came from 
you. They were my mother’s favorite 
flowers. They framed her dear face in 
coffin. A few of them, faded, are 
put away with a lock of her hair. I shut 
myself into a dark room with these flow- 


It’s no use, 


sea. 


the 
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ers and felt her with 
Alec, I fainted tl 
them. 

Afterward I knew I 
Nothing could change 
you and | long for you; but it is asif you 
were dead and could not be with me. 
Don't try to see me—not because I feat 
you could persuade me, but because of 
the pain to us both. Good-bye, my dear, 
my love; good-bye. 


In fact, 
1ere with my face upon 


me again 


could not go. 
me now. I love 


Of course I went back to see her. 
On the train I planned arguments 
and pleadings to move a stone. | 
would carry her off her feet, sweep 
her away by the very hunger and 
force of my love. Oh, she could not 
resist! I never dreamed of failure! 
I was desperate, and I felt the will 
power of a giant. 

When I saw her face I couldn't say 
a word. I was seized and over- 
whelmed with despair. I knew there 
were no prayers coined by the deepest 
love, the direst need, which could move 
her. In her sunken eyes there was 
the look I had seen only once on a 
human face—it was the ghastly hun- 
ger, but eternal renunciation of joy, 
that had flamed under the bony brows 
of a Siberian convict as the last 
transfer to the mines was made— 
and in this look, Jack, there was a 
decision that was immutable, and I 
knew that every Puritan ancestor 
she had was there in spirit, backing 
her up. 

Good people will say she was ‘“‘a 
brand snatched from the burning.” 
According to our curious morality it 
was right for her to stay with the 
dull, unoffending husband she did 
not love; it was wrong to go to Flor- 
ence with me. I cannot think 
At any rate, I did not love her un- 
selfishly enough to save her from my- 
self. You see, I was vain enough to 
think I could make her happy—lI for- 
got that the Puritan in one never 
dies. 

There, the dawn has found us. 
You are haggard, Jack, and the fire’s 
out. I am old and cold. My plans, 
old man? Oh, I shall leave on Sat- 
urday, just the same. No, not for 
Florence—for Monte Carlo. 


so. 
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A WOMAN’S' REASON 


SEND your letters back, and humbly 
‘Take, too, your ring!”’ 
I am not faithless, yet no more can say, 
**My lord! my king!” 


You had my love once—love that would have dared 
Fate’s strong disdain, 

And reckoned earth as heaven, so you but shared 
The loss and gain. 


A love that sighed to rifle heaven and eartl 
Of every sweet, 

And deck me, that I might, in fitting worth, 
Kneel at your feet! 


A love that recked not darkness, neither light, 
Nor cloud, nor fair, 

The glad, gay morning, nor the grieving night 

glad, ga) ng, 1e g g night, 
With you not there. 


Still are you goodly gallant in mine eyes; 
Yet—take your ring! 
Subtly love changeth—subtly is love wise; 
And love is king! 
MartHa McCutiocu-WIL.LIaAMs, 


é 


IDEAL ENOUGH FOR EARTH 


N ISS BRIDESOON—What is your idea of the ideal lover? 
4 Miss YELLOWLEArF—The one who marries. 


SUBMONITIO 


| WERE wise your debts to liquidate 
While yet on earth you may, 
For fear that in the future state 
There be the devil to pay. 
ALEX. ANDREA 














A WARNING TO THOSI 


SS “ENE—A drawing-room. An en- 
gaged couple conversing. 

SHE—And so, sir, you refuse to ex- 
plain your conduct? 

He—What on earth is there to ex- 
plain? 

SHE (satirical/y)—Oh, the innocence 
of you men! What is there to ex- 
plain? Ha! ha! Oh, very fine! What 
is there to explain? How very good! 
Ha! ha! 

He (vaguely)—If 
reasonable 

SHE—That’s right—insult me! 
I wish mamma were here! 

He (desperately)—So do I. 

SHE (victous/y)—Oh, go on—you're 
tired of my company, so why don’t 
Well, let us not discuss 
the subject any further. 

Hr—What subject? 

SHE—Oh—er—any subject. All is 
over between us—our engagement is 


you’d only be 





Oh, 


vou say so? 


ended. Farewell forever! 
Hre—Helen, stop! Listen to rea- 
son (She haughtily leaves the 


room, only to reénter tmmedtately by 
another door.) 

Sue (putting her hands around hits 
neck)—Do you know, dear, that since 
we parted I’ve been seriously con- 
sidering our last quarrel, and have 
come to the conclusion that things 
may as well be as they were? 

He (meckly)—All right, my love. 


Sue (magnanimously)—I1 forgive 
you. 


~ He (humbly)—Thanks. 


Sxue—Is that all you have to say? 


He (weari/y)—What else do you 
want me to say? 
Sue—Oh, /’m not going to put 


words into your moyth! 


THE TRAGEDY OF TRUE LOVE 


CONTEMPLATING 


MATRIMONY 


Hre—Well, shall we go out for a 
walk? 

Sue—Now you're trying to change 
the subject. 

He (exasperated )\—Hang it all, what 
7s the matter? I haven’t the slight- 
est idea what all this row’s about. 
You abuse me like a _ pickpocket, 
and I'll be shot if I stand it any 
longer! 

Sue—How dare you swear before a 
lady! 

He—Well, I’moff. (7ries to whistle 
nonchalantly.) 

She falls sobbing on a couch. 

SHE—Oh, I’m a miserable, wretched 


girl, and you'll kill me with your 
cruelty. 


He (weakening)—I hate to see a 
woman cry, but this has got to stop 
some time. Good-bye. You know 
my address if you want to return my 
presents. 

Sue (from sofa cushion)—I 
want to. 

He—Very well, then, tell me at 
once what your grievance is, or I 
shall insist on having them back. 

Sue (embracing him)—Oh, my dar- 
ling! 

Hr—Now tell me. 
round her.) 

SuHe—It was—was—er 

Hre—Come, that’s a good girl; 
was it? 

SuHe—I—I—don't quite know what 
it was. 

Hre—Then, why the 
why on earth———? 

SHE—Oh, be quiet, you dear old 
stupid goosey diddledumkins. 
nice to quarrel and make up! 
it want to take its 


don't 


(Puts his arms 





what 


dev—I mean 


It’s so 
Doesn't 
ickle girlie to the 
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matinée, and wasn’t it longing to get He (so/us)—Well, I'm d—d! 
her some violets? After these frequent skirmishes in 
He—I suppose—I mean, oh, of ‘the lives of engaged young men, can 
course—— you wonder if they are seen at times 
Sue—Then it will go and get its w#th bulging eyes and disheveled hair, 
ickle hat on. Be dood boy! (zit, drinking cocktails in rapid succession 
kissing her hand.) at their club? 
C. F. R. 


wie, W. 
] = 

in 

his ira 

THE FALL FROM GRACE apologi 
But 

I SAT beside her yesterday, James’s 
And though I did not know her, at sight 
Emotion thrilled me in a way “Yo 
I could not help but show her. “Ye 
Though she was fair—aye, passing fair, underst 
And all the wide world eyed her, my soc’ 
Yet fervently I longed to swear Wea 
When I sat down beside her. Conser 
there ¢ 

For you must know we met by chance party 
Upon the sleety crossing; wholly 
Her toe flew up—farewell, romance !— truth v 
My arms were wildly tossing. I had 
Why she should choose to act like that— ous of ¢ 
Well, I’m not one to chide her; as We V 

I only know that down she sat, saw hi 
And I sat down beside her! jected 1 


Tom THATCHER, activity 
ple whi 


itics. 
2& amount 

ina fut 

yon, in 


WHEN THE DREAMERS WAKE tag 


tiresom 

ORA—Was their marriage a surprise? against 

Lena—No; but everybody thinks it will be. were f 

was ag 

could 1 

ot himself 

of fact, 

Just ne 

been c 

WORTH TRYING lobby v 

drew b 

YLVESTER—Why should I propose to Miss Gotrox? I know she doesn't § that th 

love me. usual 1 
RicHarpson—But she may not know it. me. 





TEA ON THE TERRACE 


By Marvin Dana 


WAS crossing the lobby of the 
] House of Commons when I ran 

into Sir James Elton. Knowing 
his irascible temper, I hastened to 
apologize. 

But it was quite unnecessary; Sir 
James’s face was wreathed in smiles 
at sight of me. 

“You?” he cried, joyfully. 

“Yes,” I admitted. I could not 
understand this unusual pleasure in 
my society. 

We are, it is true, both of us stanch 
Conservatives and Imperialists, but 
there are those who, while in public 
party allies, in private life are not 
wholly congenial—to express a sad 
truth very gently. 

I had never felt myself very desir- 
ous of cultivating Sir James, although, 
as we were in much the same set, I 
saw him constantly. Chiefly I ob- 
jected to him because of his monstrous 
activity. He was forever in a multi- 
ple whirl of business, society and pol- 
itics. He possessed an insulting 
amount of energy. He was forever 
inafume, forever flying hither and 
yon, intellectually and physically, like 
that immortal brook of Tennyson's, 
going on forever, untiring and most 
tiresome. His constant offenses 
against the tranquillity of the nations 
were magnified by his bulk, for he 
was aggressively tall and broad. He 
could not, had he wished, have made 
himself inconspicuous. As a matter 
of fact, he was consistently obtrusive. 
Just now, after his manner, he had 
been charging turbulently across the 
lobby when he tilted intome. As I 
drew back an aching foot I regretted 
that the baronet had not held to his 
usual more distant demeanor toward 
me, 


Sir James tucked his arm in mine 
affectionately. 

‘*Come this way, Barnot,” he said. 
‘*T want you to do me a favor.” 

I blinked coldly. Sir James was 
supposed to be rich, yet he dabbled in 
the City—not always wisely or too 
well. 

‘* How much?” I asked, with a de- 
terrent lack of enthusiasm. 

‘*How much?” Sir James repeated, 
doubtfully. Then he snapped: 

‘“*Too many! That’s the root of 
the matter. But come with me. I’m 
expecting Miss Duncan and her 
mother on the Terrace, and I want 
you to join the party.” 

The reaction was great. I clasped 
Sir James’s hand with effusion. 

‘*Anything I can do for you, Sir 
James, command me. _ But in this 
case it is you who are doing me the 
favor.” 

Indeed, I was genuinely pleased. 
Alice Duncan was a particularly 
pretty girl, and I welcomed this op- 
portunity of achat with her—a blessed 
relief from the tedium of the House. 
Moreover, this opportunity was of a 
sort not often accorded to me by Lady 
Duncan. That unappreciative matron 
reckoned my worth in pounds, shil- 
lings and pence, and so found me 
worse than valueless as a companion 
for her marriageable daughter. Hap- 
pily, Alice did not share her mother’s 
dislike. In truth, she was the confi- 
dential crony of the dearest girl in 
the world, so that— But I am writ- 
ing of other things. 

‘‘Here they are!” Sir James ex- 
claimed. 

While talking we had passed out of 
the House, and the carriage drew up 
at the entrance to the Ladies’ Gallery 
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just as we reached it. I went forward 
quickly, but unfortunately Sir James 
was before me, so that there remained 
for me only the thankless task of as- 
sisting Lady Duncan. 

**T am so glad to see you, Lady 
Duncan,” I said. But she merely 
murmured and descended, with a stiff- 
ness due partly to her disfavor of me 
and partly to gout. I made various 
haphazard remarks as we trailed after 
the others beneath the shadows of the 
arched passage, but without marked 
success. 

When we came out on the Terrace 
Sir James led the way to a table at 
the west end, close to the parapet 
overlooking the Thames. Here we 
were in comparative seclusion, for the 
tables next us were unoccupied. 

Sir James arranged matters with 
his usual bustle and hurry. And no 
sooner were we seated than he ex- 
claimed: 

‘*There may be a division in the 
House. Excuse me for one moment.” 

With that he was up and away. 


I confess that I had some misgiv- 
ings as to my duties in this emergency, 


but I did the best I could. 
hovered near. I called him. 

‘* Has Sir James ordered?” 

** No, sir.” 

‘Well, tea for four, 
strawberries and cakes. 

‘*TIs that right?” I turned to Miss 
Duncan. 

**Oh, thank you so much,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘I am so thirsty! I was 
afraid we'd wait for Sir James, and he 
is so uncertain.” 

** Alice!” exclaimed Lady Duncan, 
‘“*T am surprised! Indeed, for my 
part, I question whether Mr. Barnot 
did well in ordering.” 

‘*Oh, pray order whatever you pre- 
fer,” I urged, gently. 

*“*T am not referring to the bill of 
fare, Mr. Barnot,” Lady Duncan re- 
torted, and she fixed her eyes on my 
forehead. 

It seemed to me a pity that Lady 
Duncan should, quite causelessly, be 
thus disconcerting. It was a distinct 
drawback to my enjoyment. How- 
ever, I tried to forget it. Fortu- 


A waiter 


and some 


nately, she was so indignant at my 
flippancy that she maintained a frigid 
silence for five minutes, while I chat. 
ted happily with Alice. 

Then Sir James returned, breathless 
with haste. 

‘*What! you are not taking your 
tea!” he cried. ‘‘ Why hasn’t the tea 
been brought? The service here is 
shocking!” 

He called a second waiter and bade 
him see that due speed be employed. 
Then he beamed on Miss Duncan, and 
said: 

‘*That’s the handsomest gown in 
town to-day, and you are worthy of 
it.” 

He turned to Lady Duncan, and 
continued: 

‘*We know where your daughter 
gets her beauty, madam.” 

Lady Duncan did not relax. On 
the contrary, she addressed Sir James 
bitterly, casting, meantime, a look of 
disdain in my direction. 

‘* Mr.—ah—Barnot took the liberty 
of ordering, Sir James.” 

Sir James turned to me. 

‘* Thanks, awfully, old chap. I'ma 
thousand times obliged. Oh, by the 
way,” and his face set, ‘‘I hope the 
ladies will excuse us for a moment. I 
—er—happened to mention your being 
here to—er—Diglet, and he——” 

By this time Sir James had dragged 
me out of earshot, and he spoke 
eagerly. 

‘*See here; I’m ina hole, Barnot, 
and I want your help.” 

‘** Trouble in the City?” I murmured, 
vaguely and dispiritedly. 

‘* No,” Sir James answered, crisply. 
‘Right here on the Terrace !—in the 
Ladies’ Gallery! That’s where I want 
you. You know Mrs. Clarkson, the 
widow, and her sister, Miss Clayton. 
They’re up there. Go on; hurry, 
man. Tell’emIsent you. Bring ‘em 
down—the other end. Thanks so 
much. You quite understand?” 

He had left me and was scurrying 
off at a disguised trot toward the 
Duncans. I went to the Ladies’ Gal- 
lery and made my way to the widow 
and her sister. They greeted me 
kindly. 
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“Sir James was detained a mo- 
ment, and so allowed me the pleasure 
of escorting you down to the Ter- 
race,” I explained. ‘‘ You are ready to 

0?” 

“Indeed, yes,” laughed the widow. 
“T have seen whois here. There is 
only a dreadful speech on Indian cur- 
rency. Iam longing for the Terrace. 
No gowns here worth the studying.” 

“T think you hardly need study 
those. of others,” I said, amiably, 
with an admiring glance, for the 
widow’s plump figure was outlined 
gracefully by a black crépe de chine 
gown that had obviously been shrunk 
tothe model of her form. The con- 
trasted beauty of her radiant pink-and- 
white skin and golden hair appealed 
tome strongly. I think my apprecia- 
tion showed in my eyes, for the widow 
smiled kindly on me, and she strolled 
so slowly that it was five minutes be- 
fore we came on the Terrace. 

Indeed, I was so absorbed that I 
quite forgot my duties, until, of a 
sudden, I was painfully recalled by 
the voice of Sir James. He was stand- 
ing directly in our path, and as we 
halted he shot at me a glance so fero- 
cious that I quailed, though I was 
quite ignorant of any cause for his 
evident rage. 

With an effort he spoke to the wid- 
ow, softly, so softly that I wondered. 

‘*My dear Mrs. Clarkson, I’ve en- 
gaged a table at the other end. Just 
turn, and we will go down. Barnot, 
bring Miss Clayton, if you will be so 
kind!” 

The emphasis was cutting. I turned 
to the girl, and as I did so, I observed 
that we were quite close to the table 
where were Lady Duncan and her 
daughter. 

The mother was sitting rigidly, and 
ostentatiously looking at the Thames 
with a scrutiny so absorbed as to give 
to an unknowing observer the idea 
that never before had she seen this 
interesting and muddy river, and that 
her whole attention was concentrated 
onit. The quality of the stare caused 
me to wonder idly that the tide dared 
to come up in the face of it. 

Alice, however, was regarding us 


with. frank curiosity, and she smiled 
at me asshe caught myeye. I grinned 
feebly in return, for suddenly it came 
over me that I had, somehow, made 
a mess of things. I remembered, 
with dismay, that Sir James had bid 
me ‘‘bring ’em to the other end.” 
After all, I mused, it is of no impor- 
tance. Only he is so absurdly chol- 
eric. But the women of his assem- 
blies are adorable. 

My spirits grew happier once we 
were duly seated at the east end of 
the Terrace. Sir James regained his 
usual bustling gaiety of manner. I 
ventured to murmur a half-apology in 
his ear, while the ladies were looking 
at the new Marchioness of Berks. But 
he waved it off, with a swift whisper: 

‘*Close thing. But never mind. 
All right now.” 

Then, as Miss Clayton turned to 
him inquiringly: 

‘* Yes, now we are ready, if we can 
get served decently. The House is 
going to the dogs. The service is 
frightful. They manage things bet- 
ter in Smyrna!” 

Sir James called a waiter and talked 
to him in a rapid and belligerent aside 
that sent the functionary scampering 
somewhere, anywhere out of range. 
I noticed that he did not return. 

It occurred to me that I ought, per- 
haps, to return to Lady Duncan and 
Alice. I spoke interrogatively, with 
a glance toward the baronet: 

‘*T must go back now. 
sorry.” 

Sir James frowned at me. 

‘**Oh, it’s not necessary, after all!” 
he exclaimed, in what he meant to be 
a debonair manner. ‘He'll pardon 
you, since you are with the sex.” 

Sir James cast a courteous look of 
devotion toward the widow. But I 
was perplexed. 

“mer6O I 
is——?” 

Sir James glared at me, and I 
mumbled into silence. 

‘*By Jove! You know, I’m afraid 
there’s a division on,” Sir James con- 
tinued, briskly. ‘‘I see our Whip. 
Barnot, you stay here. I'll return di- 
rectly. Ladies, I’m behaving shock: 


I am so 


questioned. ‘Who 
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ingly, to dart away like this, but duty 
is duty. The punishment is mine.” 

Forthwith he vanished. 

‘* Dear me, what a tiresome man!” 
the widow said, with a pout. ‘‘If he 
is so busy he should not try to play 
host.” 

*‘T find nothing annoying in the 
situation,” I returned, with an ex- 
planatory glance into the widow’s 
eyes. 

She laughed, well pleased, her pet- 
ulance forgot. 

‘*T never saw such a man,” she con- 
tinued. ‘‘ He is always so full of af- 
fairs, so many things on constantly.” 

** Yes,” I smiled; ‘‘ to-day, for ex- 
ample 

Then I paused lamely. It occurred 
tome that Sir James was striving to 
keep his tea parties in mutual igno- 
rance. That explained his joy in com- 
ing on me. I was sent by fate for his 
catspaw. That explained his wrath 
when I brought the widow and her 
sister to the west end of the Terrace. 
I had almost betrayed him. 

I turned and looked over the scat- 
tered tables. Yes, there was Sir 
James with Lady Duncan. He was 
seated with his back toward us, but 
he was none the less plainly recogniz- 
able. 

The widow turned her eyes in the 
direction of mine, and promptly gave 
a start of surprise. 

‘**Isn’t that Sir James?” she asked, 
curiously. 

‘*T don’t see him,” I replied, guilt- 
ily, my eyes fixed on the Lollards’ 
Tower of Lambeth Place, across the 
river. 

**Look, Margaret,” Mrs. Clarkson 
continued. ‘‘ There is Sir James, at 
the other end, with Alice and Lady 
Duncan. Whom are they with, I 
wonder? There is no other gentle- 
man at the table.” 

I saw an opportunity to do my duty 
by Sir James, and with some reluct- 
ance I seized it. I would win his un- 
dying gratitude. 

**Oh, they’re with me,” I said, 
hastily, with all the bland ease I could 
summon. 


**Really! Weshould feel ourselves 


flattered,” said the widow. ‘‘ But we 
must not keep you. Pray tell Sir 
James that the tea is waiting,” for at 
this moment the tray appeared. 

I rose at the dismissal and made 
my unwilling adieux. I had never 
seen the widow look more charming, 

Feeling more like a_ shuttlecock 
than ever before or since, I threaded 
my way among the tables and ap. 
proached Sir James. 

The baronet uttered a stifled ex. 
clamation as he saw me. 

‘“*Mrs. Clarkson asked me to tell 
you—” I began. 

The consternation on the man’s 
face caused me to break off help. 
lessly. There was a pause full of 
poignant emotion. Then Sir James 
extracted a ghostly smile, and mut- 
tered: 

““Oh, Mrs. Clarkson—a message 
from Mrs. Clarkson. I saw her taking 
tea with—er—with—with—er—Mr. 
Clarkson. I'll go.” He rose. 

‘**T did not know before, Sir James, 
that you were a medium,” Lady Dun- 
can remarked, in a peculiar voice. 

‘‘ A medium!” Sir James repeated, 
amazed. 

** Necessarily,” 
swered. ‘‘ Mr. 


Duncan an- 


Lady 
Clarkson has _ been 
dead some years.” 


‘*Ha, ha! Did I say Clarkson? 
Heterophemy! I, of course—er— 
meant—er—Lord Morris.” 

The badgered baronet laughed hol- 
lowly and rushed away. 

**Lord Morris is ill in bed, as I 
happen to know.” Lady Duncan 
spoke with her eyes fixed stonily on 
the tea service, and altogether her 
manner was most alarming. She 
stood up, and raising her lorgnette, 
deliberately surveyed the scene. After 
a moment she turned to me. 

‘** Will you be so kind as to tell Sir 
James that I wish to leave at once?” 

I should have expostulated, but I 
could find no words suitable for the oc- 
casion. Then a happy thought came 
to me. 

‘* Perhaps, as you are going, I may 
make my farewells now. I’ve had 
such a pleasant afternoon. Thank 
you so much,” 
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‘‘Good afternoon,’ 
replied. 

But Alice smiled kindly on me. 

I hurried to the east end of the Ter- 
race. The tide was going out—and 
small wonder, I thought, vaguely. 

Sir James’s face grew dismal as I 
loomed on his horizon. 

‘*Lady Duncan—” I began. 

But again Sir James interrupted 
me: 

‘*T say, Barnot, do stay in one place 
for a moment! Send for some more 
strawberries when that sloth reap- 
pears, if he ever does. I see my sec- 
retary beckoning to me. I won’t be 
gone a minute.” 

And he tore himself from us. 

‘Lady Duncan,” Mrs. Clarkson 
said, in her softest voice, ‘‘does not 
like me. I amso sorry.” 

She paused. 

I said nothing. i knew very well 
that Lady Duncan’s eldest son had 
been madly in love, with the widow 
for years, for no fault of hers, rather 
for her perfections. But I did not see 


Lady Duncan 


my way clear to any tactful remarks 
on the subject. 

‘*But Alice and I are good friends,” 
the widow continued. 

At this moment Sir James and the 
two ladies were seen leaving the Ter- 


Alice was a little behind the 
others. She turned and nodded and 
smiled toward us. Sir James and 
Lady Duncan looked neither to right 
nor to left; his face was full of dis- 
may, hers was ef arctic coldness. 

The widow laughed daintily. 

‘*Can you keep a secret?” she asked 
me. 

“I’m afraid not,” I replied, think- 
ing of the afternoon’s experiences. 

‘*Anyhow, I'll risk it,” she said. 
“Last week Sir James asked me to 
come to tea on the Terrace this after- 
noon. I refused. I spoke of it to 
Alice at the Flower Show yesterday. 
She told me that Sir James had just 
invited her and her mother.” 

The widow paused. Her hand- 
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some eyes met mine, and there was 
roguery in them. The quiet Miss 
Clayton, too, showed open amuse- 
ment. 

‘* Well?” I urged. 

The widow tantalized me. She 
took a berry, dipped it in the sugar 
and touched it with cream. She ate 
it slowly. 

**I do not understand,” I remon- 
strated. 

‘*Sir James is so fond of pretty 
faces,” she remarked, absently. 

‘** Tell me.” 

The widow looked at me again, in- 
quiringly. 

‘**Did you know that Sir James had 
proposed to Alice, and that she had 
refused him?” 

I was amazed, and I said so. 

‘** He is so fond of pretty faces,” the 
widow continued, nonchalantly. ‘‘ He 
could not disappoint me when I sent 
him a note saying that I had man- 
aged it, after all, and would come 
this afternoon. Did you know that 
Lady Duncan was making Alice mis- 
erable by urging her to reconsider her 
refusal of Sir James? Lady Duncan 
has quite set her heart on the match. 
Sir James is rich, and she likes him— 
as much as she can anyone.” 

**T don’t think she liked him this 
afternoon,” I said, with a vivid mem- 
ory of her face as I had last seen it. 

A sudden light broke on my dark 
wits. 

**Did Alice know you would write 
that note?” I asked. 

The widow’s answer was a laugh, 
and there was mischief in the ripple 
of it. But she said nothing. 

‘** Alice seemed rather to enjoy the 
tea party,” I suggested, musingly. 

‘* We owe you an apology, for you 
did not seem altogether happy,” she 
answered. 

“I did it to oblige Sir James,” I 
explained. 

Whereat the widow laughed as 
heartily as a body may on the Ter- 
race. 


ox. 
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‘Oh I saw her at the time of the sowing of the grain— 
The April sun had broken through a filmy mist of rain, 
And a little wind and sweet 
Swayed the grasses at her feet 
As I turned to look and turned to smile and turned to look again; 
And I said, ‘‘ How good a thing 
Is the promise of the Spring!” 
At the time of the sowing of the grain. 
a runé 
Oh, I kissed her at the time of the growing of the grain— stones 
Her laugh was like the melody that threads the lark’s refrain; snortl 
Bud and blossom everywhere perioc 
Sent their perfume through the air at var 
And the branches bent above her where the ripening fruit was lain; ing ag 
And I said, ‘‘ Lo, love hath grown versit 
Like the seed thy hand hath sown!” the s1 
At the time of the growing of the grain. ried |b 
assert 
Oh, I won her at the time of the mowing of the grain— along 
We guided o’er the empty fields the heavy-laden wain, allurt 
And my life was like to sing desce 
With the joy of harvesting! An 
Oh, love’s sowing, nor his growing, nor his mowing was in vain! griev: 
And I said, ‘‘ Give thanks, my heart, light 
For the store that is thy part!” lacket 
At the time of the mowing of the grain. sit. 
McCrea PICKERING. mutte 
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SKINGTON—Thought you had given up smoking, to please your wife? 
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you meet a Lie upon your way, 
And kick it over; do not wonder 
If you should find, exposed to day, 
A brood of others hiding under. 
A single Lie’s a wonder rare indeed; 
But one is barren where a thousand breed. 
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By Katharine de Wolf 


the shadow of the Hétel des 

Anglais, his mind sped, like 
a runaway automobile, past the mile- 
stones of the last twenty-five years, 
snorting over the Sturm und Drang 
period of a rather riotous youth passed 
at various Continental capitals, bump- 
ing against the cobbles of ensuing ad- 
versities, gurgling appreciatively over 
the smooth asphalt of his brief mar- 
ried life—and as the mental lever.re- 
asserted itself, steaming decorously 
along the avenue of recent years so 
alluringly illuminated by the incan- 
descent lights of Success and Wealth. 

And then he remembered he had a 
grievance. He strode into a zone of 
light and looked at his watch. It 
lacked a quarter of midnight. 

‘‘Confound it, the fellow’s late!” he 
muttered, with the grow! of a deeply 
injured man. 

To his friends—and they were many 
—Stuyvesant Van Twiller represented 
a most happy combination of those 
various qualifications, both acquired 
and innate, which would have induced 
them to view with pleasure the sight 
of his handsome self heading a re- 
cessional, with the fairest of their 
daughters, down the aisle of Grace 
Church to the strains of Mendelssohn. 
To himself, however, ‘‘ Van” was 
simply a rather unsatisfactory—but 
highly interesting—psychological puz- 
zle whose discrepancies were to be 
good-naturedly accepted—in view of 
many compensating attributes—on the 
ground of his pet theory of hereditary 
influences. His mother had been a 
pretty, frivolous Creole, and to the in- 
compatibility that had existed between 
her and his middle-aged, practical- 


A’ Van Twiller stood waiting in 


minded sire ‘‘ Van” apologetically re- 
ferred, in mild self-extenuation, when- 
ever his incongruities disturbed his 
own nice sense of moral equilibrium. 
But his gently administered admo- 
nitions rarely extended—naturally 
enough—beyond aretrospective glance 
at the parental shortcomings. To have 
even attempted to minimize the subtle 
potency of the vast army of prenatal 
forces accumulated by his progenitors 
would have overthrown not only a 
cherished creed, but the whole basis 
of his easy-going life, in which pleasure 
and propriety were mingled with com- 
mendable impartiality. 

It was a balmy Spring night at 
Nice. To Van Twiller, fresh from 
Manhattan, the myosotis-laden air, the 
palms and sea, spoke with the exhil- 
arating seductiveness of reincarnated 
memories. What if he was past forty 
—he felt an almost feminine disin- 
clination to looking the full forty-five 
in the face—could not Youth, the 
golden-hued, though hastening away 
in the distance, throw back an occa- 
sional glance over the shoulder? 

And then there was Edith—— 

At this juncture hasty footsteps 
sounded on the promenade opposite, 
and an instant later a grotesque figure 
stood before him. Both men broke 
into a simultaneous laugh. 

‘*Well, Dyer, that zs a disguise!” 

‘*Speak for yourself, Van! What 
would the vestrymen of St. Bonifacius, 
or the board of the Eye and Ear, not 
to mention your confréres of the St. 
Nicholas, say if they could see you, 
their unimpeachable friend, in such a 
get-up?” 

It was mid-Lent and the night of 
the White Redoute. After countless 
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confabulations Jack Dyer had decided 
to appear at the ball, to which he had 
induced Van Twiller to accompany 
him, in the costume of Pierrot. In 
accordance with the ball regulations, 
everything—from the point of his 
sugar-loaf hat to the tip of his shoes, 
including even his face and admirably 
vacuous expression—was the color of 
untrodden snow. Fortunately, the 
dress specifications did not extend to 
the color of one’s moral equipment. 

From a figurative standpoint, the 
elder man was perhaps even more of 
a whited sepulchre in the spotless 
garb and peaked cowl of a Franciscan 
monk. A patriarchal sweep of beard 
and a Wotan luxuriance of hair hid 
what of his visage was not concealed 
by the strip of satin, and compieted 
an ensemble that would have defied 
the scrutiny of a Vidocq or a Bertil- 
lon. 

Pierrot laughed again. 

‘*To think that only a month ago 
you stood in front of the altar, in 
the Avenue de 1’Alma, with a tiara- 
like nimbus of refulgent resolutions 
clamped on your gray locks! I’m 
proud of my work.” 

‘** As well you may be,” retorted the 
other, grimly. 

‘**T suppose, of course, that you told 
your wife of our little expedition?” 
queried Dyer, maliciously, as they 
proceeded toward the Place Masséna. 

‘*Ahem—no. After suffering all 
day with headache, and having her 
head swathed in wet cloths, she dis- 
appeared early to bed. So it was quite 
unnecessary for me to mention the 
matter. You see, this is my first op- 
portunity, one might say, of becoming 
acquainted with my wife, Jack, and it 
wouldn’t do to hoodoo myself need- 
lessly. That week of courtship in 
Paris, under the perpetual surveil- 
lance of three maiden aunts, started 
me in the race under a terrible 
handicap. But, if I do say it, my boy, 
I've made a record for myself in these 
few weeks since the wedding. Ah, 
don’t talk to me of women of mature 
years and ripe experience for wives, 
Jack! Give me the tender little 
flower that clings to you, and looks 


on you as a sort of demi-god, and 
never asks too many questions, 
Really, come to think of it, I hadn't 
the slightest disinclination to tell her 
of our plans for this evening; | 
merely refrained from feelings of 
pity; it would have hurt her g9 
to learn of my levity. I remember 
now that my conscience gave me 
a distinct prodding as I tiptoed past 
her door, and realized how it would 
cut her to the heart to recognize me 
in my disguise!” 

‘** Don’t let your conscience become 
a spendthrift in the way of superflu. 
ous messages. Your wife could have 
looked you in the eye and yet not 
have known you—for the fraud you 
are.” 

‘*And to think that’s the child I 
used to hold on my knees years ago; 
the little orphan my first wife thought 
of adopting! Whew! what a piquant 
muddle that would have made of the 
situation! And who would have thought 
that even ten years of French school 
life could have changed her from 
the wild, dark-eyed, will-o'-the-wisp 
dare-devil she was as a child into 
such a demure, limpid-glancing, ex- 
quisitely unspoilt young creature! By 
Jove, it makes one doff one’s hat 
anew to the soundness of a French- 
man’s views about the bringing up of 
his womankind.” 

Van Twiller and his friend had 
already crossed the brilliantly fes- 
tooned Place, over which his huge 
Majesty King Carnival presided in 
state beneath a scaffolding gay with 
bunting and flowers. When, a moment 
later, they reached their J/oge, the 
ball was at its height, the distri- 
bution of prizes by the pink-coated 
Messieurs du Comité having just 
taken place. The much- mooted 
question of supremacy between Au- 
tairau and Seniori, the two rival 
queens of the season, had been de- 
cided by the awardment of a banner 
to the latter—who, with the wealth of 
a year’s revenue from the biscuit fac- 
tory blazing on her, was trium- 
phantly beaming by the English manu- 
facturer’s side. 

On the floor all was pandemonium— 
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a glittering, snowy mass writhing in 
a hundred contortions, like a huge 
white octopus. 

‘‘A lot of the Cannes set are over 
here to-night,” announced Dyer, who 
some years before had been attached 
to the Embassy in Paris during the 
Isaac Q. Lawton régime, and was as 
thoroughly at home in Continental as 
in New York society. ‘‘ Over there, 
I'm sure, is Mrs. George Lex, in the 
box with Jiggins and the Baroness. 
And next to that a 

‘*Come, use your sense of divina- 
tion to some good purpose. Who is 
the mysterious domino in the last box 
on this side, so conspicuously alone?” 

Regretfully Dyer shook his head 
as he removed several layers of white 
grease paint from his dznocle. ‘It’s 
hard enough to tell the sex, even, at 
this distance,” he answered. ‘‘ But—” 
with the reflective air of an authority 
in such matters—‘‘ whoever she is, 
I'll wager that her purpose here 
is an interesting one, with such 
risks attached that she has had to re- 
sort to a domino instead of simply 
fancy dress; either a case of a jealous 
wife who hopes to recognize her hus- 
band, or of a very unjealous one who 
fears her husband might recognize 
her. On the whole, I rather incline 
to the latter theory.” 

‘* See, she is getting up to leave.” 

‘** Well, let’s follow and see the fun. 
I shouldn’t be surprised if she turned 
out to be the Grand Duchess Aspasia 
of Sticklenbergh. They say she’s 
very frisky.” * 





















































































































































































II 






‘‘How utterly preposterous this 
.evening will appear a few hours 
hence, when I make my morning 
salutations at the shrine of the family 
Lares and Penates,” remarked the 
domino, lifting the lace valance of 
her mask for a sip of caf¢ turc at the 
close of their supper in one of the 
upper rooms of the Helder. 

“Yet more preposterous, chire 
madame, is your hard-hearted inflexi- 
bility. From my garb, you know me 
to be a seeker after light. There- 
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fore I am but adhering to a noble 
purpose when I again beseech you to 
bestow the light of your countenance 
upon me,” replied Van Twiller, with 
mellow post-prandial courtliness. 

‘* And our compact, grave and rev- 
erend father!” laughed the unknown, 
reprovingly. ‘‘Can a man of the 
cloth go back on his word?” 

‘** Very easily, when he’s made out 
of whole cloth, like Van,” reflected 
Dyer, grimly. 

‘** Besides, uncertainty, like a Wels- 
bach burner, serves to compress to 
greater brilliancy the poor flickering 
little light to which you have re- 
ferred.” 

**Your logic is loose. Certainty 
excels uncertainty just as convinc- 
ingly as limelights outdo all smaller 
efforts in the way of illumination.” 

‘*Do you know,” observed the wom- 
an, meditatively, in her prettily mod- 
ulated voice, ‘‘from time to time 
there is a certain something about 
your voice that I cannot explain. 
You are sure you are not an Ameri- 
can?” 

‘‘God forbid!” protested Van 
Twiller, with all the fervor of the 
apostate Yankee on the threshold of 
the Court of St. James. 

‘** My life has been sc dull and un- 
eventful, so thoroughly inadequate to 
the demands made upon it by my im- 
agination, that I cannot blame myself 
as I should for this escapade. In fact, 
to-morrow will find me back again in 
the old rut, the more contented be- 
cause of this small insubordination.” 

‘*Why speak so apologetically of 
that for which you are, in reality, no 
more responsible than for the color of 
your eyes or the shape of your ears?” 
broke in Van Twiller, earnestly, 
mounting his pet hobby with uncler- 
ical haste. ‘‘ Don’t you know, chére 
enfant, that our forefathers scrib- 
bled over and thumb-marked each 
page of our little book of life long 
before the paltry pamphlet was ever 
put into our hands? And because 
the tracings have faded, are we to 
think the page blank for us to write 
on? But invisible ink is no mere 
conjurer’s trick. Just apply an ap- 
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parently empty page to the heat of 
some unexpected crisis, and there 
you are, confronted by the ink in 
all its pristine, diabolical blackness.” 

‘** How truly delightful!” chimed in 
the domino, with frivolous fervor. 
‘*Instead of restricting absolution to 
the confessional, here, on the spot, in 
this salon particulier, you release 
me almost from the burden of my 
sins?” 

**Most assuredly I do,” announced 
this mendacious mentor, in a tone of 
almost self-deceiving conviction. 

A gesture from Dyer interrupted 
them. In fact, Dyer’s participation 
in the proceedings had been mostly of 
a gesticulatory nature, owing to Van 
Twiller’s purposely misleading state- 
ment that they were both Germans, 
and to the fact that the ensuing con- 
versation had largely been carried on 
in a language with which Dyer was 
unfamiliar, but in which ‘*‘ Van’’— 
thanks to his Heidelberg days—was 
thoroughly at home. The mantle of 
a silent sage, thus gratuitously thrust 
upon him by his friend, sat ill, as he 
was himself bound to admit, on the 
shoulders of a Pierrot of pantomimic 
propensities. Yet alternative was 
there none; nor is it certain he would 
have profited had there been an 
alternative. In the first few min- 
utes after the unexpected realization 
of the plan he had proposed to his 
friend in their /oge, Dyer had looked 
over the ground, metaphorically, and 
concluded that it was either a case of 
‘**the queen can do no wrong ” or—of a 
very broad-minded queen whose ideas 
on such subjects were liberal. Yet, 
despite his vigilance, Dyer was still 
uncertain in which category to classify 
the unknown fair one, though, almost 
involuntarily, still inclined to assign 
her to some little niche in the A/ma- 
nach de Gotha. However, in spite of 
these interest-inspiring premises, the 
adventure was sinking to the level of 
a deadly decorous disappointment; 
and before the extremets had been re- 
moved Dyer had retired from the 
contest, as having met a foe unworthy 
of his steel—a wise conclusion for him 
to arrive at, inasmuch as his steel had 
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been long since stolen from him by 
his friend. " 

The unknown crossed the room to 
the piano. From out of a tremulous 
nebula of harmonies gradually 


emerged the chords of the Swan 
Knight’s warning song: 


‘* Nie darffst du mich befragen 
Noch Wissen Sorge tragen 
Woher ich komm’ 

Noch meinen Nam’ und Art.” 


As she sang she laughingly empha. 
sized the words in reply to interroga- 
tions spoken and unspoken. 

Van Twiller settled back in his 
fauteuil to the double enjoyment of 
the music—which he adored—and of 
a further summarizing of the strange 
prize he had drawn in the Carnival 
tombola. His critical eye took in the 
tip of the dainty satin shoe and the bil- 
lows of filmy flounces over which the 
stiff folds of the domino fell, betray- 
ing, despite their severity, the supple- 
ness of curves and grace of pose be- 
neath. 

‘* Piquante, paradoxical, perplexing 
and—pretty, as I’m sure I'll be able to 
add before the evening’s over, who and 
what caz she be? Of course one must 
make due allowance for the fact that 
she could not fail to take me for what 
I am, when we rescued her from the 
drunken ruffians— but the position is, 
nevertheless, slightly anomalous. Yet 
she bears herself, in the face of it, 
with all the dignity of a doyenne of 
the diplomatic corps. What a little 
mass of contradictions! I must quote 
her case in my book; she’ll be an ad- 
mirable example of the warring in- 
stincts of the various traits. Naive 
as a novice, yet negatively naughty. 
I must jot that down to-morrow.” 

‘“Nun sag’ Adieu, mein lieber 
Schwann,” chanted the enigma, with 
melting tenderness. 

‘‘Poor child! no doubt married 
from the convent to some rascal of 4 
Frenchman who neglects her for the 
other ménage.” Concluding the diag- 
nosis somewhat hastily, with a burst 
of sympathy for the neglected young 
wife, Van Twiller crossed the room 
to her side. 
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“T am sure he is most unkind 
to you,” he whispered, pursuing his 
previous train of thought. ‘ Unap- 
preciative, severe, narrowing down 
your innocent amusement, and all the 
while enjoying his own liberty to the 
utmost F 

“Ah, pour ca, je n’en sais rien. It 
is possible.” 

‘Have no scruples on your con- 
science in regard to this evening, chére 
enfant. ILknowmen. Rest assured, 
wherever he is at present his thoughts 
are not of you, else you would not be 
here.” 

The woman’s laugh suggested a 
keen appreciation of humor. ‘Ce 
pauvre absent ambigu/ Let us at 
least drink our parting toast to him. 
To my tyrant!” she exclaimed, hold- 
ing aloft her glass. 

‘*And to the pleasure of deceiving 
deceivers,” added Van Twiller, sen- 
tentiously. 

Dyer’s martyrdom was at an end. 
With his tenth cigar he had completed 
some highly philosophical reflections— 
meditating lugubriously on the fact 
that none of the little, withered ap- 
ples of fable had fallen to his lot 
only roasted chestnuts, laboriously 
pulled out of the fire for another's edi- 
fication. Alas, that he had proposed 
following that detestable domino! 

“I will go in advance to order 
madame’s coupé,” he announced, in 
flowing Yanko-Franco, making his 
final exit with as much authority as 
the circumstances permitted. 

The door cloSed behind him. The 
woman immediately moved toward 
it. Crossing the room Van Twiller 
intercepted her on her way. Placing 
his two hands on her shoulders, he 
looked straight down into the depths 
of her eyes. 

“You icy woman!” he muttered, 
“you’ve chosen well; white is, indeed, 
your color—not a soft, fluffy white, 
but the blue-green frigidity of a 
glacier. Now, let me see your face.” 

“Never! You would be a coward 
to break your promise to me,” she 
cried, in unfeigned fear. 

— Twiller laughed almost bru- 
tally. 


‘*Oh, that promise! Of course we 
both understood that some such sop 
had to be thrown to the conventionali- 
ties asa prelude to our further ac- 
quaintance. But neither you nor I 
took it for more than it was worth. 
Come, just a glimpse of your face, 
that’s not too much to ask.” 

The woman’s only answer was to 
cower away from him, clutching the 
mask to her face with desperate 
strength. He tried to tear it from 
her, but her grasp was strong. As 
she stood hesitating, the fastenings 
between her domino and hood gave 
way, and the lovely stretch of a firm 
young neck and shoulders was re- 
vealed. 

Of ice there was no suggestion in 
its warm, pink prettiness, and if the 
man thought of his simile it was but 
to recollect, as his kisses rained down 
fast and burning, that the warmth of 
Spring storms oft washes away even 
the snowy masses on Alpine heights. 

An instant later they passed down 
the staircase to the carriage. Silent- 
ly and with the rigidity and frigidity 
of-an automaton she allowed him to 
tuck in the flounces of her skirt and 
make his adieux. But he failed to 
notice the blight that had fallen on 
her with his kisses. Back into the 
brilliantly lighted anteroom he strode 
for an instant and carefully folded 
away inside his cardcase a long, filmy 
strip of lace. Who knew?—perhaps 
some day they might meet again. 


III 


With merciless complacency the 
broad light of a superb Southern day 
was showing up the dirt and débris, 
the drooping decorations and mud- 
stained mounds of confetti, when Van 
Twiller finally reached his rooms. 
And, as he flung himself down, weary 
and dejected, that selfsame light 
penetrated with a beam yet more 
searching than the strongest Roentgen, 
and discovered many a dark corner of 
his conscience which had not been 
looked into since the days of his last 
mental house-cleaning. 


‘“‘The Dutch are having their 
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day,” he _ reflected, with a faint 
smile. Strangely enough, he had 
always failed to notice that the re- 
proachful little band never appeared 
except as a sort of spiritual chzar- 
oscuro in the train of his more gaudy- 
hued Southern progenitors. Van Twil- 
ler shrank back as the austere, shad- 
owy procession swept past him—the 
old Governor whose name he bore 
at their head—with their withering 
glances and quaint, old-fashioned 
homilies about man’s honor and wom- 
an’s trust. 

‘Since when has knight-errantry 
been transplanted to the entourage of 
a masked ball, pray?” spoke up a 
cynical shadow-voice from the back- 
ground. 

**Quite true,” said Van Twiiler, 
turning with eager, grateful relief— 
as always—to the timely suggestion of 
his Latin strain. ‘‘I need waste no 
regret on such an adept in the art of 
deceit as she. She’s at her home, no 
doubt, now, explaining to her hus- 
band that her pallor is caused bya 
migraine.” 

Of a sudden, up from the street be- 
low came the clear, inspiring sound of 
bugles, joined to the march of many 
feet. Van Twiller opened his bal- 
cony window. A regiment of Al- 
pine chasseurs was passing, on their 
way to the morning maneuvers. On 
the pavement, hurrying to their day 
of toil, were the sturdy, honest bread- 
winners; out beyond, the glittering 
sea, wafting a saline greeting on the 
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crisp, pure breeze; overhead, the 
glorious blue dome smiling down 
with godlike impartiality on the good 
and the bad. 

The man looked down at himself— 
dusty, with unkempt hair, a crumpled, 
wine-stained shirt-bosom, his dress in 
ludicrous disorder. 

Disgust—boundless and overwhelm. 
ing—for himself, for his weaknesses 
and self-styled virtues, for his failures 
and loudly proclaimed successes, over- 
took him. 

Toward noon, once more his well- 
groomed, faultless self, he knocked 
at the door of his wife’s apartments. 

‘* Madame est sortie, monsteur,” an- 
nounced Thérése, before resuming her 
work. 

‘*She has gone out?” repeated Van 
Twiller, dully. 

‘* Matis out, monsteur, avec sa dame 
de compagnie, half an hour ago, fora 
little walk on the promenade.” 

‘* What are you doing, Thérése?” 

** Mot, monsieur ? Tam mending a 
jupon of madame. It is very badly 
torn, as you can see. But the lace is 
very beautiful; it is a piece of Point 
d’Alencgon,” she added, with the Abi- 
gail’s ever ready smile for her liberal 
master. 

Van Twiller heard her, but her 
voice seemed to come from far away. 
With a stiff gesture he reached down 
into his pocket for his cardcase. From 
it he took a long strip of filmy lace. 
He laid it on the torn flounce. 

The fragments matched. 


Qe 


THE CHANGING SEASONS 


OW dawns the Spring. Beneath the tender blue 
Behold the earth all carpeted anew: 
Wilton and ingrain, swaying on the line; 
Velvet and Brussels, brilliant in design. 
Without—a world attired in raiment fair; 
Within—alas! a world forlorn and bare, 
Where many a weary mortal, suds-besprent, 
Roams ’mid the Winter of his discontent. 


Epwin L. Sasin. 
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THE AWAKENING 


By Daisy Katherine Burner 


° *HE light burned low in the sick- 
room and the air was pungent 
with the odor of drugs and 

heavy -with the breath of roses. The 

sick man tossed restlessly on his pil- 
lows and wondered fretfully if his wife 
had been two hours or one eating her 
dinner. In reality, she had been gone 
about fifteen minutes; but how could 
he be expected to know the exact time 
when he had banished the little 

French clock because its ticking ir- 

ritated him? He was fearfully de- 

pressed; it seemed as if all the sins 
and follies of his life were haunting 
him. Now that little affair with Mrs. 

Van Dermott 

Hark! That was the drawing-room 
door, and—yes, his wife’s voice came 
clearly up the staircase—‘‘ I will ring 
for his toast if he is awake.” 

Then he heard the clatter of her 
high-heeled slippers on the parquetry 
of the hall, and listened petulantly 
for their subsequent muffling in the 
tugs. Through the open door her 
figure was plainly visible as she ap- 
proached, and he wondered listlessly 
why, unlike most married women, she 
was still erect an‘ lithe, with all the 
gracious curves he had loved in her 
girlhood. 

As she entered the room, a fancy 
came to him to feign sleep, and he 
closed his eyes and drew his breath 
with all the languor of deep slum- 
ber. He heard her step softly to the 
bedside, and knew that she was sur- 
veying him intently. 

When she finally turned away, he 
felt something warm on his hand, and 
opening his eyes, regarded it with a 
feeling of awe. Women who cried 


on every occasion were intensely dis- 
tasteful to him, but his wife—why, 
the last time he had seen tears on her 
face had been long ago, when the baby 
was born, and he, coming in for a 
few precious moments, had taken 
both mother and child into his arms. 
How long ago it seemed, and how 
many months had since passed with- 
out even the semblance of a caress 
from him! Oh, well, what with the 
new Country Club and an absorbing 
flirtation with Mrs. Van Dermott, he 
had seen but little of the woman who 
bore his name. 

She had gone to the window now 
and was leaning far out into the night, 
drawing deep breaths of the rose- 
ladenair. Howstill her figure was in 
thelamplight! Funny the years made 
no change. Her hair—why, it was 
still the golden brown of her girlhood. 
How well he remembered the sun- 
shine playing over it during those first 
happy weeks of their married life, that 
it was golden in the sun and brown in 
the shade! And her soft, fair skin—it 
had always seemed fairer than that of 
any other woman. The round, white 
throat and tapering arms were still 
lovely in their delicate beauty where 
the loose house dress left them ex- 
posed. How he had worshipped that 
gracious, yielding figure, socurved and 
free fromdisfiguringangles! Yes, his 
wife was a beautiful woman, even 
more lovely than her girlhood had 
promised. He remembered hearing 
someone say this the last time they 
entertained. Margaret had stood in 
the hall—a conspicuous figure in her 
white gown; he was talking to Mrs. 
Van Dermott, and had noted her 
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quick glance into aconvenient mirror, 
as if conscious of the contrast between 
them. Contrast! Mrs. Van Der- 
mott, who spent her days in . 

Oh, well, let well enough alone. 
And Margaret—how did she pass her 
days since the baby went away? She 
must be beastly lonesome. He often 
dined out, and with only the serv- 
ants 

His mind turned over and over that 
unanswerable question, from a man’s 
standpoint, of what a woman does with 
the long hours of her day. He tried 
to picture her ordering the dinner— 
the dinner so often eaten in solitude 
arranging the flowers in the library, 
attending to her correspondence, 
reading, lunching alone, perhaps 
driving in the late afternoon, and 
finally dressing for her late dinner 
with the forlorn hope of Aés coming, 
only to be disappointed; then the sol- 
itary dinner and the long evening, 
with an occasional social function, 
but more often a weary vigil for him 
at home. God! he could not live like 
that! 

Some men might question what she 
did with the weary days and lonely 
nights, might even dare to suspect— 
but Margaret, never! Even fallen so 
low himself, he put her above all 
wrong. Aloving woman? His mem- 
ory went back to spurned caresses and 
the putting away of clinging arms. 
A faithful wife? Oh, dear God, yes; 
the weary hours of this long illness, 
when she never left him! 

He turned a little on his pillows, a 
very little, so as not to disturb the 
figure at the window. He would do 
better. What a difference between 
this gracious, womanly woman and 
the women who filled his leisure 
hours! Oh, he would speak to her 
now and tell her it was all over, like 
abad dream. He would put his arms 
about her and hold her close until she 
said, asof old, ‘‘ My dear, dear boy!” 
but even as the purpose was forming 
he saw her turn swiftly and walk to 
her desk. 

Her movements were always im- 
pulsive, never deliberate. She turned 
a key and drew from an inner recessa 


pile of letters, a bundle done up in 
soft tissue paper and two photo- 
graphs. Evidently she was intensely 
moved, for she did not even glance at 
the bed, but dropping into a low 
chair, she read the letters one by one, 
pressing them to her face and blotting 
them with a rush of warm tears. As 
the last one slipped from her hand 
she caught up the pictures with a 
little passionate gesture, and laying 
her face against them, she sat almost 
motionless and in silence save for an 
occasional deep sob. The bundle 
slipped to the floor, and asthe ribbon 
fell away he caught a glimpse of a 
little, half-wornshoe. He sat up with 
a low ejaculation; the baby—but those 
pictures and letters! God! Margaret, 
his wife, reading what were evidently 
love letters and sobbing over pictures! 
Letters from whom and pictures of 
whom? And he had trusted her so! 
Who was her secret lover? By 
heaven! he should suffer for his in- 
famy! 

He dragged himself up, heedless of 
his weakness, and began to move to- 
ward her very slowly and painfully, 
using the chairs to help him along. 
Weak—yes, he was weak, but he had 
strength to crush her lover and to— 
What a lifetime of revenge he lived 
in that short journey to her chair, and 
how the fires of jealousy burned his 
very soul! Even in his anguish he 
noticed the little curl on her neck 
which he had kissed in those happy 
days, and now : 

He stumbled, and she raised her 
head and saw him standing there pale 
and trembling. With a great cry of 
love she ran to him and strove to lead 
him back, but he put her away, and 
still holding her by the arm, pointed 
to the letters and pictures scattered 
on the floor. At the gesture a great 
wave of crimson overspread her face. 
He stood waiting, relentless. Final- 
ly, blushing with what he deemed her 
guilt, she laid them in his hand and 
threw herself into a chair, hiding her 
face. 

His eyes grew dim for amoment, and 
then he saw that the first picture was 
of the baby, the other—was he mad? 
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—was of himself, taken before their 
marriage. And the letters, dear 
God! were his, written in the first 
flame of his love and passionate de- 
votion. 

‘‘ Margaret!—” it was the cry of a 
tortured man—‘‘ Margaret! can you— 
do you love me yet?” 
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There was no answer. 
was still averted. 

‘* Margaret!” His voice was full 
of entreaty, and his arms were about 
her. Oh, the thrill of that old em- 
brace! 

At last she raised her eyes, and 
then—he knew. 


Her face 
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LINES TO BETTY’S EASTER BONNET 


EHOLD a vision sweet and rare! 
It sets upon the chestnut hair 
That frames a charming face and fair 
As e’er was fashioned. 
A face with eyes of deepest brown— 
Their like is not in all the town— 
A face that merits the renown 
Of odes impassioned. 


Ah, Providence was passing kind 
When with a face so sweet, refined, 
All other graces it combined 
In rare perfection. 
And what a lucky chap were he 
Who might, with due humility, 
Proclaim: This prize belongs to me— 
Hath my protection! 


Moreover, what a fool am I 

If, coward-like, I fail to try 

To be that lucky chap or die— 
By Jove! I'll do it! 

I’m going to ask this very night— 

The bonnet? I'd forgot it quite; 

Some other day I’ll have to write 
Those verses to it. 


TRUMAN RosBerts ANDREWS. 
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WORTH SEEING 


H®<ra like to see that woman’s face light up once, 
SHE—Which one? 
‘“*The one with the lantern jaw!” 











H® sat before the open fire, hold- 
ing in his hand an old and 
crumpled tobacco pouch. It was his 
birthday, and he was communing with 
the past. 

On this night twenty-eight years 
ago he had received the gift he now 
held in his hand, and which had 
changed the destiny of his life. In- 
stinctively his fingers closed over it 
with fierce intensity. The bitter 
memories of that night rose before 
him in all the vividness of reality, and 
aroused again the anguish of his soul. 

Then a smile flitted across his face 
at the remembrance of her—the girl 
he had loved. 

They had had a lovers’ quarrel— 
perhaps the most serious of their six- 
months’ engagement. But on his 
birthday, as a peace-offering, he had 
sent her a bunch of roses, and with 
them a message of love—a passionate, 
heart-yearning missive, imploring her 
forgiveness and swearing eternal de- 
votion to her, the idol, the light of his 
life. 

In return he had received this! 
—a cheaply made tobacco pouch, in- 
scribed, in worked letters, ‘‘ A Bach- 
elor’s Comfort.” 


That was her answer. So far as she 
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TIME’S REVELATION 






was concerned, he might remain a 
bachelor. He had divined the cruel 
meaning in a moment, and with a 
fierce oath had flung the accursed 
token of rejected love into the ashes of 
the dying fire. 

Found there by a servant and rele. 
gated to the limbo of discarded bric. 
a-brac, it had lain hidden all these 
years until to-night, when he had 
come across it while ransacking an 
old chest. 

And now, as he gazed on the resur- 
rected cause of his life’s unhappiness 
with mingled emotions of love and 
hate, he mechanically opened the 
strings of the faded silken bag. 
There, in its inner folds, lay a scrap 
of paper. 

He snatched it forth with trembling 
fingers and hastened toward the light. 
Nervously and with fumbling haste 
he adjusted his glasses, as he held the 
bit of yellowed paper before the lamp. 
For a moment his hand shook so that 
he was unable to decipher the faint, 
almost obliterated, writing. 

Then, suppressing his emotion, he 
read these words, scribbled in a 
dainty, feminine hand: ‘‘ Warranted 
hand-sewed; price, 50 cents.” 

CLIFEORD Howarp. 
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What’s your advice to a fellow in love? 


Gisss—I never have any advice to throw away. 
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HE—It is hard to lose one’s friends. 
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He (suddenly betome rich)—Yes, if one has money. 
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his hand an old and 
crumpled tobacco pouch. It was his 
birthday, and he was communing with 
the past. 

On this night twenty-eight years 
ago he had received the gift he now 
held in his hand, and which had 
changed the destiny of his life. In- 
stinctively his fingers closed over it 
with fierce intensity. The bitter 
memories of that night rose before 
him in all the vividness of reality, and 
aroused again the anguish of his soul. 

Then a smile flitted across his face 
at the remembrance of her—the girl 
he had loved. 

They had had a lovers’ quarrel— 
perhaps the most serious of their six- 
months’ engagement. But on his 
birthday, as a peace-offering, he had 
sent her a~ bunch of roses, and with 
them a message of love—a passionate, 
heart-yearning missive, imploring her 
forgiveness and swearing eternal de 
votion to her, the idol, the light of his 
life. 

In return he had received this! 
—a cheaply made tobacco pouch, in- 
scribed, in worked letters, ‘‘ A Bach- 
elor’s Comfort.” 

That was her answer. 


| = sat before the open fire, hold- 
ing in 


So far as she 


was concerned, he might remain a 
bachelor. He had divined the cruel 
meaning in a moment, and with a 
fierce oath had flung the accursed 
token of rejected love into the ashes of 
the dying fire. 

Found there by a servant and rele- 
gated to the limbo of discarded bric- 
a-brac, it had lain hidden all these 
years until to-night, when he had 
come across it while ransacking an 
old chest. 

And now, as he gazed on the resur- 
rected cause of his life’s unhappiness 
with mingled emotions of love and 
hate, he mechanically opened the 
strings of the faded silken bag. 
There, in its inner folds, lay a scrap 
of paper. 

He snatched it forth with trembling 
fingers and hastened toward the light. 
Nervously and with fumbling haste 
he adjusted his glasses, as he held the 
bit of yellowed paper before the lamp. 
For a moment his hand shook so that 
he was unable to decipher the faint, 
almost obliterated, writing. 

Then, suppressing his emotion, he 
read these words, scribbled in a 
dainty, feminine hand: ‘‘ Warranted 
hand-sewed; price, 50 cents.” 

CiirForD Howarp. 


NO WORDS TO WASTE 


( ‘IBBS—What’s your advice to a fellow in love? 
J Gisss—I never have any advice to throw away. 


2h 
UNSHAKEN DEVOTION 


GHE—It is hard to lose one’s friends. 
“ He (suddenly become rich)—Yes, if one has money. 
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California 


Golf, tennis, polo, bicycling, fishing, shooting, 
photographing, sailing, mountain climbing, 
sea bathing. 


Under Summer Skies in Midwinter. 


mal LT es: 


A 


The noted American golf champions, 
DAVID BELL and WILLIE SMITH, will give ex- 
hibition games at California resorts this winter. 


The California Limited, 


Chicago to Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
daily, via the 


Santa Fe Route. 


Write for descriptive pamphlets. 
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General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 


: CHICAGO. 
MM [soa UMM ee 
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by the expectation 


WORRY «= 


The burden of worry, or the fear of adverse circumstances, 
hinders success; while the knowledge that the future is provided 
for leaves the mind free to accomplish greater things. 

An investment of $3.00 to $10.00 a month will prevent 
misfortune or distress, by providing an annual income for yourself 
and family. 


Better than a savings bank, Miulatlian 


Real Estate mortgage, or Build- 











ing and Lean Association. INSURANCE COMPANY 


Particulars mailed FREE. 66 Broadway New York 
, 
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THE BOOK OF THE YEAR 


The most charmingly written, the most intensely interesting and the 
most picturesquely illustrated series of animal stories that has appeared in 
many years. 


Nigger Baby and Nine Beasts 


By ALMA FLORENCE PORTER 


Life of the Great Racehorse — Nigger Baby —and Adventures with 
Wild Animals from Woods and Ranch, 


A Fascinating Book of Nature for Old and Young 
Printed on hand made deckel edge paper, embossed cover, cloth 


binding, gilt tops. Illustrated by GUSTAVE VERBEEK. 


The Daintiest Publication of the Holiday Season 


A delightful Christmas present. Price, $1.50, All booksellers have 
it or will procure it for you, or it will be sent postpaid by 


ESS ESS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Publishers of 


THE SMART SET 
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a FIVE NUMBERS ; 


OF 


THE 


MARTNLET 


Ending with the December number, form the second volume of 
the most successful magazine of recent years. They have been 
bound in blue vellum, with decorative cover stamped in red and 
black, and make a handsome volume of 8C0 pages of the best 
reading matter obtainable. This volume will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of $1.50. Or, better still, if you send a subscription for 
one year, $3.00, to commence with the February number, a copy 
of this bound volume will be sent you free. 








N.B.—Volume Two is being bound in exactly the 
same style as Volume One. 





THE SMART SET, 1135 Broapway, New York: 
Please send The Smart Set to 
. yen 
commencing with the a# number. Also please send free a bound copy of Volume Il. 


Enclosed fnd $3.00 in for same. 
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The SMART SET for 1901: 


In less than a year this magazine has won its place. 
Its progress has astonished publishers and the public alike. 
Not in recent times has a new periodical met with such 
immediate and indisputable success, and its readers 
comprise the most cultivated classes of the country. 

During the coming year THE SMART SET will be even 
more readable than heretofore. The brightest writers 
living have been engaged to contribute to its pages. The 
various prize stories and poems of the recent contest will 
be features of early numbers. And there will be a series 
of novelettes by famous and fashionable writers that will 
surely excite the interest not only of society but of the 
whole reading world. 
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By 
ae 


Here are some of the notable contributors for 1901: 








JULIEN GOKDON 

(Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger), 
CAROLINE DUER, 
THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK, 
FLORA BIGELOW DODGE, 
MRS. REGINALD de KOVEN, 
ELIZABETH DUER, 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 
REV. BRADDIN HAMILTON, 
HENRY GOELET McVICKAR, 
EDGAR FAWCETT, 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 
ARTHUR GRISSOM, 
CLINTON SCOLLARD, 
BARRY PAIN, 
LOUISE WINTER, 
GELETT BURGESS, 
R. K. MUNKITTRICK, 
MARGARET LEE, 
ELIZABETH HARMON, 
JOHN REGNAULT ELLYSON, 
LOUIS EVAN SHIPMAN, 
HENRY GALLUP PAINE, 
ETHEL M. KELLY, 
DUFFIELD OSBORNE, 
MIRIAM MICHELSON, 
WILL N. HARBEN, 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS, 


\AAAAAAAAKAAAAAAAAMAAAAMAMAAAAAAA 





MRS. BURTON EARRISON, 
MRs. SCHUYLER CROW NINSHIELD, 
MRS. POULTNEY BIGELOW, 
ALICE DUER-MILLER, 

MRS. WILLIAM ALLEN, 

M. E. W. SHERWOOD, 

H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR, 
EDGAR SALTUS, 

BLISS CARMAN, 

JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 
EDWARD 8. VAN ZILE, 
STEPHEN FISKE, 

CHARLES STOKES WAYNE, 
MARTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS, 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE, 
SADIE MARTINOT, 

GUY SOMERVILLE, 
THEODOSIA GARRISON, 
MINNA IRVING, 

MADISON CAWEIN, 

CLINTON ROSS, 

FRANK ROE BATCHELDER, 
CAROLYN WELLS, 

CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS, 
VANCE THOMPSON, 

ONOTO WATANNA, 

LLOYD OSBOURNE. 
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THE 
FORSYTHE 
WAIST 


The Correct Style 


Bartens & Rice Co., § 


Fine Watches, 


Diamonds, ( _— you conceive of a more appropriate and 


useful Christmas present than one of ow 
Tailor-Made, doe-skin flannel waists? They are 
made in an infinite variety of colors and designs, 


Artistic Jewelry 
and 


Silverware. 


including tans, white, golf-red and ihe een, 
hunter’s pink, etc.—in all, forty shades. 


$5.00 


There is also an embarrassment of riches in neck- 
wear, gloves, etc., all of the latest styles and 
shades. Send for our illustrated booklet. 


1€€€€ CECE EEE EEE ECE GE CE EE EE CEE CE CERE CEGES 


328 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Between 32d and 33d Streets, JOHN FORSYTHE 


NEW YORK. THE WAIST HOUSE 


€CGCCEOCL EGER CECE CECE 865 Broadway New York City 








a COATES* ASK FOR WARNER'S 
ryMOl EPPERVESCING 
Lithia Water Tablets 
- “ For Making Fresh Lithia Water. 
65 Ne iN = The best method for the adminis- 


tration of Lithia for the 


TANDARD eer anna 
i KIDNEY TROUBLES 


Jerrier- _fouet | .H indicated by pains in the back, 





HAMPAGN 


etc. 


Rheumatic Gout, Gout and 
RHEUMATISM. 


A tablet dropped ina glass of water will afford a spark- 
ling draught which should be drunk during e fe rvescence 
> The claim for preference of the “ Warner” method fo 

COTCH. the administration of Lithia is based upon the following 
An accurate and definite amount of Lithia in each dose 

Du VivieR&Co. 22 WARREN St.N-Y: Economy, convenience and general elegance of the rem 
edy. Absolute medicinal effect. These tablets should be 
obtainable from all druggists. Should you fail in procur- 
wy ing them send to us direct, remitting value of the tablets 

wanted. 


ww 
Cd Coroneé wis. WARNER CO. 


RYE 639 N. Broad Street, - - - Philadelphia, Pe. 
Duvivier & CaNY 3 gr. Tablets, per bottle, 25c.; 5 gr. Tablets per bottle 35c. 
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LEVERNESS 








JANUARY, go! 





CONTENTS 


The Congressman’s Wife : ° . . . John D. Barry 
The Coming-Out Party ° ° Roy Farrell Greene 
The Poet and His Songs . Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
The Dickens Christmas . . . Stephen Fiske 
A Woman's Reason ° . ° Elizabeth Harman 
The Voice of the Room . Theodosia Garrison 
Experientia Docet e ‘ George Birdseye 
The Aberration of Mrs. Clifton . John Barker 
The Dreadful Lady Fitzedgar ° Elizabeth Duer 
The Christmas Riders . Minna Irving 
On the Stairs ‘ ° ° . Alex. Ricketts 
A Latin Solution 9 Julien Gordon 
The Master Artist . Robertson Forbes 
The Girl With the Violets . . Lee Henry 
Twelfth Night Song . Clinton Scollard 
A Christmas Greeting ' Frank Roe Batchelder 
The Character-Changer . ° ‘ Barry Pain 
Harlequin at Yule . ° . McCrea Pickering 


The Little Old Man 
The Mistletoe Girl 
The Skeleton 
Love's Litany 


Le Vrai Honnéte Homme 


First Love—and Second 
Cronies . . ° 
The Lion Tamer 
Breaking the Ice 

Her Sealskin Sacque 

Out of the Depths ° 
The Trick of the Teacups 
After the Service 
Unappreciated Favor 


John Regnault Ellyson 
J. J. O Connell 

Ethel M. Kelley 

Sadie Martinot 

Octave Mirbeau 

Gwe ndolen Overton 
Virginia Woodward Cloud 
- Paul Laurence Dunbar 
Henry Gallup Paine 
Edwin L. Sabin 

Madison Cawein 

. . Belle Moses 
Trentes Roberts Andrews 
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PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NOTE 
oo offered by this magazice for the best roveix 


was awarded the prize of $2, 
THE SMART SET’S recent competition w 


“THE CONGRESSMAN'S WIFE 
of from 30,00) to 60,000 words. A complete list of the prize winners in 
be announced in the February number, published January isth. So many thousands of manuscripts were entered 
y the five judges has been found impossible 


this contest that an earlier decision 


WituiamM GREEN, Printer, New Y 
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“No Good; No Pay” 


That's the brutal way of condensing our famous guarantee—in which we have not changed 
one word in years. If we knew how to make it stronger we would. If you wantitstronger 
make your proposition—anything in reason from responsible people. 


sing hiety Nights’ Free Trial. | The Ostermoor Patent ] 5 
a 





you have Aofed for, if you don’t believe it to be the 
equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort of any $50 


hair mattress ever made, you can get your moaey ° 
back by return mail—* no questions asked.’’ There 1C e ad ess 


will be no vnpleasantness about it at all. 





Tens of thousands have been sold—not ten yet returned, Look up our commercial rating, note our 
business record of 47 years, and then decide if the guarantee is good. 


All We Ask—SEND FOR OUR BOOK 


** The Test of Time,"’ even if you don’t want a mattress. You will be glad to have the book—it will interest 
you and post you. It costs us 30 cents to answer every request but we do it gladly. If you ever want @ 
mattress after you get the book, we know the kind you will buy. We can make any special size desired. 
BEWARE | There is not a single 2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs., $ 8.35) All . oo 
store in the country that can sell our |3 feet wide, 30 tbs., - 10.00 feet 
mattress; almost every store now | 3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs., 11.70 3 laches 
has an imitation so-called “‘felt”’ | 4 feet wide, 40 be - 13-35 lea: 
which is kept in stock to sell on our | 4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs., 15.00 t 
dv . @ a - . 
pore Weyl ty Made in two parts 50 ¢ ents extra. 
Can only be bought from us direct. These prices include express charges. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 135 Elizabeth St., New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. Send for our book “ Church Cushions.” 


Our Holiday Offer 
TWO Extinmaecite fOr ONE DOLLAR 


EVERYBODY'S MAGAZINE A Year's BOOK NEWS 

Isa monthly budget of bright a Subscription Contains each month all the im- 
stories and entertaining in- to “4 portant news of new books. 
formation of broad hu- Lr, It reviews the latest 
man interest. The Nv books. Makes it easy 
highest editorial < for you to choose 
and literary : ; the best, and to 
ability, supe- eX avoid those 
rior paper, , ‘“ NY ‘ that: would 
good printing, Se, z sf probably disap- 
artistic illustra- x 2 i 2Z “Ss point. Contains pen 
tion, have been so ~ Fe sketches and portraits 
strongly united as to of authors; news items 
make Everybody's Maga- / concerning publishers 
ine the first popular peri- ’ and much other interesting 
odical in the country. Its Y / information from the world 
spirit is patriotic and strongly of literature. Tells fully and 
American. Its tone is strong / interestingly what every book- 
ind elevated. Its style is bright . lover wants to know to keep 
ind breezy. Everybody's Magazine posted on literary affairs. 

Ss especially the monthly for the 


ome. ~~ & 


ONXE DOLLAR sends a refined, entertaining, all-the-year-round present to TWO friends; and no postage or express to 
per. for the sending. We send them to separate addresses, if so ordered. 
We retain the right te withdraw this offer at any time without notice—returning your dollar. Send the Dollar to 


JOHN WANAMAKER, New York 


A Book of other Premium Offers will be mailed upon request. 
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YOU'VE. BEEN LOOKING FOR THIS! 


STRATE-FOLD 


ed HANGS gh Tn. Hah 


ATTACHED 
OR 
DETACHED 
IN AN 
INSTANT 


ENDORSED 
BY EVERY 
USER 


PRESSING 
TAKES THE BAG” our oF 
TROUSERS 


4 NICKEL PLATED HANGERS & RE-SHAPERS, WITH NICKEL PLATED 

“STRATE-FOLD” CLOSET ROD BY MAIL ‘ON RECEIPT OF. PRICE 

$122. SAMPLE HANGER AND RE-SHAPER 25? WITH 

PRIVILEGE OF SENDING 75¢ AND SECURING THE BAL- 
ANCE OF. SET 


BerRCLAY Mrac.Co soe MFRs 24-26 W222 St. New Yorn 
SIMPLEST = CHEAPEST - BEST. 


LADIES, THIS iS A USEFUL AND ECONOMICAL CHRIST- 
MAS PRESENT FOR YOUR HUSBAND OR BROTHER. 
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“JUST TRY IT” 


And Learn why so many Conservative 
and Retiring People Publicly Indorse 


WHAT PEOPLE ARE SAYINC: > 


Prof. Duncan B. Macdonald, of the Hartford, 
Conn., Theological Seminary, says: “In m 
work as teacher and student, I have foun 
‘Orangeine’ invaluabie. For liver, stomach 
and head I know nothing like it, nor have I 
evor found trace of after effect.” 


Lt.-Col. R. I, Eskridge, 2d Infantry, Fort 
Douglas, Utah, writes: “‘Orangeine’ will not 
only relieve sick headache but will cure it.” 


cope to eskuriel Goengeias for banka Cc Builds U Sustai 
Tee VOSS Cees UP Susans 
Aasiasnedntein dtniadiiias Caiieininces A harmless five grain powder of well known remedies, 

ine’ gives immediate relief from headache and delicately balanced by years of human test. > 

great fatigue,” writes Mr. Henry A. Truaz, the Grip and Colds can be completely cured in one night 

SEES Ca ae by following the “Orangeine hot water directions” and 

‘Oranelee’ and'iteeoupter-action of inaredt, their debilitating results entirely averted. 


ents, makes it perfectly harmless,” writes Miss It Stops All Pain, Headache, Neuralgic, Periodic, 
Mildred Marsh. Fine Arts Bldg. Chicago. and Cures the Comes. 


A Becy Man’s Experience. Revives from Fatigue, nourishes and regulates 


Mr.©. H. Bolster, Chicago, Manager Sp: 2, s 
Warner & Co.'s Foreign Dept., says: “Have brain, nerves and stomach. 


m illi—now feel much better through Prevents and Cures Seasickness, Carsickness and 


‘Oo i ’ T don’t know of anything that 
quer peoduced cach guenseheas.” all Disturbance of Travel. 


Druggists generally sell Orangeine in 25 and 50c packages. Send 25c and we will mail you 25c worth of 
Orangeine powders and a handsome Black Morocco Pocket Case with full information. 


THE ORANCEINE CHEMICAL CO., + 14 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 





























THE JEFFERSON, Richmond. Va. 
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One of the Finest Hotels 
in America. 


‘Xe 


Renowned for the social 
standing of its patrons, for 
its dimensions and magnifi- 
cence, for its superb cuisine 
and admirable service, for the 
lavish provisions for amuse- 
ment of its guests. To the 
pleasure loving traveler it 
stands for all that is most 
enjoyable. 


Unquestionably the FINEST 
GOLF LINKS in the SOUTH. 


P. M. FRY, Manager. 
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A Michigan Yacht & Power Co.'s Launch running the White Horse Rapids. The only gasoline boat that has made this perilous trip. 
hetle craft ran thousands of miles on the Yukon this season, and has made a splendid record for power, speed and reliability 


Launch 


Wood or Steel ceo 


Gasoline or steam. We build ever f 1 a 20 foot boat toa 
150 foot steam yacht and guarante ’ 


Non-sinkable Steel Lewnchas 


Highest of all high gr ade ple oats; Sectional steel boats 
for export or long distance 


1 


Noiseless Self-starting Gasoline Engines 


»to30 H. P. Noiseless—exhaust under water. Large s 


Our 20 ft. $375 


starting; Speed absolutely controlled 
Family Launch 
= complete 


Length, 20 ft. 

Beam, 5% ft. 

Power, 244 Horse Pow 
Capacity, ro people. 


Send to cents for Catalogue 


Michigan Yacht & Power Company, 


O. J. MULFORD, Mgr., 1534 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 
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GOLD SEAL may be placed on the table of the most fastidious connois- 
seur without fear of criticism or comparison with any imported champagne. 

Then why pay twice as much for foreign labels? Order a case for Christ- 
mas. Ask for it at your club and café. GOLD SEAL is sold by all first-class 
grocers and wine merchants. URBANA WINE CO., URBANA, N. Y. 











PURE, STERILIZED Cocoanur Far | Mince Pics 














Shortened with 


SHORTENING _\Ko-Nut 
; and FRYING) 3:2": 


lete GUARANTEED FREE FROM 
ANIMAL MATTER 


ver : FREE.—Beautiful- Ask your Grocer for 
Soa, ow edione Ko-Nut 
: of delicious dishes pre- 
pared with Ko-Nut. or write INDIA REFINING CO., 
. F Phila. 
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By Royal Warrant to H. M. 
Queen Victoria 


The delightful flavour and 
delicate aroma of 


“Canadian Club’ 


are peculiar to it and cannot be 
mistaken. Used in highballs, 
cocktails or in any mixed drink 
where whisky is used it retains 
the fragrant and delicious qualities 
which have made it so famous 
the world over “© “© “© “< “€ 
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Cigars have been held in the highest 
esteem for more than half a century. 

This famous old brand has won the 
first award at Havana, London, Paris, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, New Orleans 
and other International Expositions. : 

El Principe de Gales Cigars are — 
made of the very finest Havana tobacco 
grown in Cuba, and they represent the 
highest order of excellence attained in 
cigar manufacture. 


7YBOR, MANARA CO. 
4 TAMPA, PLA. 


The Havana-American Co., 
Successor. 


The Best 


is good enough for the 
American people. 


GREAT 
WESTERN ; 
Champagne : 
¢ 

y) 


received at the Paris Expo- 
sition the 


Only 
Gold Medal 


“}awarded an American 
Champagne. Quality high- 
est, yet moderate in price, 
pleasing and pure. 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 


Sold by all Respectable Wine Dealers. 
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mal B AILEY’S 


Whalebone 
Road Wagons 
have an . 
Elusive Exclusive 
Quality 
entirely their own. Send 
for steel engraving.*literature 


i} to 5.R Bailey @ CO. Amesbury, Mass. 


KOTEDSILK 


FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 


It will be two winters at least before KOTEDSILK underwear has to 
be mended, and it will keep its shape all the time. It does not shrink or 
stretch, and retains its silken softness while the threads hold together. Its 
careful finish recommends it to fastidious people, its durability to the economi- 
cal, and the ease with which it is washed makes it a boon to the housekeeper. 


MADE IN ONLY ONE QUALITY—THE BEST 


Men’s Shirts, 3 . Ladies’ Vests, 26-40, $2.50 each 
oe Drawers, 8-44, ; on oe Drawers, 26-40, 2.50 ‘“ 
Union Suits, 34-44, 5. “ Union Suits, ‘26-40, 5.00 * 
Undervests, 34-44, ‘ es Underwaists, 26-40, 2.00 “ 
Ladies’ Short Underskirts, 24-32 waist, $2.50 


























lf your dealer can't supply you, we will. Express prepaid 


KOTEDSILK UNDERWEAR COMPANY, 7o-72'Frankiin’st, x. ¥. city 





CHRIST BROS.’ TRAVELER EXERCISER. 
It is not the Price or Size of an Exerciser, but the way you 
use it that develops you. 

NO PULLEYS TO) “Indigestion and Dyspepsia”—a person 
WEAR OUT THE } who uses our Traveler Exerciser regularly 

ELASTIC CABLE. ) is a stranger to both. 


OUR EXERCISER HAS MADE IN THREE STRENGTHS: 


Become very poru- { Light, Girls, 50c. Q§HEST DEVELOPERS, BOc. 
LAR AMONG BANKERS ({ Medium, Boys, 75c. For Vomen—Correots Bound 
AND BROKERS. . .) Heavy, Men, $1.00. Shoulders, Develops the Eust 
POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. Don't WASTE TIME AND Money For Daucs, 


Send 4c. for Ulustrated Booklet on Health and Strength. (ireulars Free. EXERCISE WILL CURE YoU NATURALLY. 
Manufacturers Elastic Cable and Exercising Apparatus. 


CHRIST BROS. MFG. CO., > 1303 Buttonwood Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
15 
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NOT 
‘@fele).(-te 
while you wait 
because there is 
NO COOKING 

















How to Prepare Cook’s Flaked Rice. 


Pour the dry flakes from the package into a colander. 
Put a liberal amount of salt into a little boiling water. 
Pour the boiling salted water on the rice, through the colander. 


Drain, shake slightly, and turn out on a hot dish; serve with sugar and milk—that 
is all—and the rice is perfectly prepared in less than a minute. 


ABSOLUTELY NO COOKING. 


COOK’S Flaked Rice has the endorsement of the family physician, the specialist, 
and the athletic instructor as a perfect food for every member of the family. 
Light, nourishing, and easily digested. 


COOK’S Flaked Rice tempts the most capricious and satisfies the strongest appetite. 


COOK’S Flaked Rice is not advertised specifically as an infant’s food, nevertheless it 
is a perfect one. 


COOK’S Flaked Rice is not a new food, simply the very best rice sterilized and 
steam cooked. 


Book of Tested Receipts in , een For Sale by All Grocers. 
Every Package. , a Large Package, 15 Cts. 
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TOTAL BALDNESS CURED 


COMMODORE 0. P. HOWELL 


Was Completely Cured After Doctors Had 
ronounced His Case Hopeless. 


AWEWYORK, 


Attention has been called to the extraordinary case 
of Commodore O. P. Howell, who resides at 707 st., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., and every person who is bald, 


as well as those who are fast losing their hair, should be 
HATS deeply interested in this wonderful case of baldness, 
thoroughly cured by Messrs. Lorrimer & Co., the well- 
known manufacturing chemists of Baltimore, Md. 
FOR Commodore Howell has been bald for 
many years, and though he had spent a 
small fortune in endeavoring to 
effect a cure, he met with no 
SMART P svacess whatever until he 
came across the name 
of Messrs. Lorri- 
mer & Co. 


9 THE 
PICTURE e 
am Reva 
Y THe ot , 
STORY ita 
cS Oa 


. hopeless, it is no wonder 
that he had almost given up trying. 


As a last resource, however, he applied for the Infor- 
rf d mation which Messrs: Lorrimer are glad to send FREE 
a l y és OW é€a \y. rO EVERY APPLICANT, and the result may be 


Represented in every city in the United 
States by the local leading hatter. 


stated in his own words: 





“ Messrs. Lorrimer & Co.—Gentlemen: For 

a number of yearsI have been bald all over 
DRISCOLL & CO my head and spent many a good dollar think- 
°9 ing that I might again have a good head of 

hair, but no good results followed. Doctors 
that I applied to said that the roots were dead 


Smart Gowns for Seo tal Ss tr onl cara 


with hot lead. By good fortune I was re- 


Smart People, | tered, yor and Wrote to you for your 


valuable information. ‘The result is that 

Fis oom s keh took. 

ve now a ndi of hair. y 

26 West 33d Street, eyebrows have a rown perfectly. I can 

honestly patent all pe who are 

NEW YORK. suffering from baldness, falling hair or hair 

turning gray, to write without delay to you, 
and they will never regret the trouble. 
“Com. O. P. HOWELL, 

“707 H St., Washington, D. C.” 


RHEUMATISM Commodore Howell's case is only one of many 


thousands. Any person suffering from falling 
hair, total baldness, gray or faded hair, itching 

AND scalp, scurf, dandruff or any scalp humors, no 
4 matter from what cause arising, can receive full 
Greatest of all and complete information how to remedy these 
troubles absolutely and forever, by writing and 

Remedies. inclosing a two-cent stamp for the information, 


TTLE which will be sent under sealed cover by return 
ONE BO of mail. 
WILL 





You should not neglect this for a mo- 
CURE YOU. : ment. Write as soon as you have seen this 
announcement. 


Sano Om CUOULAR. ; crees LORRIMER & CO, sitinore, mas U5. A 














SMART SET ADVERTISER 


1900! 1900! 


It closes by a touch, and you hear it close. These are two strong points— 
bear them in mind. 


With the old-fashioned hook you grope about vainly for a while and finally 


good fortune be 


catch something, you don’t exactly know what. It may by some g 
the eye, but it is just as likely to be the dress or the trimming, through which it 
will tear, leaving your garment both unfastened and marred. With the SNAP 
HOOK AND EYE there is nothing of this kind; all that is needed is a touch in 
the right place—and you know it is the right place because you hear the click of 
the tiny steel spring. 


The SNAP HOOKS save gowns because they all work equally well. If a 
fastener gives way here and there, or opens, the extra strain on those remaining 
closed will destroy the shape of the garment. SNAP HOOKS are reliable. They 
all stay closed till a sharp pull on the hook side of the garment releases them. 


It is surprising that up-to-date dressmakers should use such a behind the 
times article as the old-fashioned hook. There is not one single particular in 
which the SNAP HOOK does not excel all other hooks. Any woman who does 
not use it is doing an injustice to her gowns. 


Made in various sizes. If your dealer does not keep them, send ro cents for 
a sample card. Say whether white or black. 


DMAP HOOK AND EYE OU, 


377 Broadway, 


The Hook of NEW YORK CITY. Wig 


i900! . 1900! 
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No, 222,—Embroidery Insertion and Herm 
stitch, Fancy edge reproduced }4 size. 


Beater) Ad Re 
Weyy sity i souunseets 
bianca nw 


CePARAAAAAWAWS AT EREE 





No. 204.—Mexican Drawn Work and Heme 
stitch. Fancy edge reproduced 14 size 


plain Defender sheets are used), and one pair Embellished Pillow-Cases 


tomatch. For full-sized bed. 


At All First-Class Dry 
DEFENDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


SMART SET ADVERTISER 


FOU R—OUT OF 50 STYLES— 


OF THE 


Defender Mig. Co. === 


Sheets and 
Pillow- Cases 








nt AFsstacecasesanees 
' semeA 


eeFRET dees ry 
SED TeREeeeet settee: 


EMODEROAPA RRA A ad dadincawes 


1” 


No, 213.—Cluster Combination of Novelty 
Braid and Mexican Stitch. Fancy edge re- 
produced }¢ size. 


A Royal Gift 
for the Boudoir ApRBorsiare 
Defender Manufacturing Co.’s 
Fancy Sheets and Pillow-Cases 


are durable, almost everlasting, no matter how roughly 
handled, and the oftener laundered the softer they be- 
come. The Defender Sheets and Pillow- Cases will 
grace the finest bed in the land, and are truly accorded 


THE REGENCY OF BED ELEGANCE 


Packed in handsome boxes of ene 
or six sets—each set being one 
Defender Embellished Sheet, for 
top sheet (for the under sheet 


No. 224.—Embroidery Insertion, with Nov. 
elty Braid and Hemstitch. Fancy edge repto- 
duced 1 size. 





$2, $2.50, $4 per set ot 


3 pleees—1 top sheet & 2 pillow-eases 


! $12, $15, $24 per 6 sets 


of 18 pieces, 











Goods Dealers 
NEW YORK 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 





er a ERE 


TRADE MARK 


Small steel capsules, filled with liquid carbonic acid gas, 





‘MAKE ALL DRINKS SPARKLING. | 


fh 


FOR A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


year round, there is nothing like a SPARK- 


LETS outfit. The bottles are practical (Vj 
enough to please the most matter-of-fact, \\j 
and handsome enough for the most fastidious W 
friend on your list. They can be used in the W 


dining-room, billiard. room or nursery, or 


slipped into the hand-satchel, and are always oy 


ready. Light, portable and easily used. 


Pint Bottles, - - - $1.50 upwards ( 


Pint Siphon attachments, - 50 cents W 
Quart Siphons, - : - $3.00 upwards W 
Pint SPARKLETS ({0 inabox), 25cents 


Quart SPARKLETS (10 in a box), 40cents 


MINERAL TABLETS AND FRUIT SYRUPS 
ALSO SUPPLIED, 


All Dealers. Write for Booklet. W 


The Compressed Gas Capsule Co., 


Broadway and 25th Street, _ NEW YORK. 








SMART SET ADVERTISER 


H. O. WATSON & C0., 


16 West 30th St., New York. 
FURNITURE 
OF THE DIFFERENT CREAT PERIODS. 


Antique Marbles 
and Objects of Art. 


BEAUTIFUL FORM 


eee 


CORSIQUE | positively fills out al 
uwny places, develops 
dds pe rfe = e¢ to the whole 

ne y sehcient 


"QUARANTEED To 


DEVELOP any FORM 


or Money Refunded. 


sn orsique positively enlarges Form. 
he Ortginal French Form DE- 

vELOrER | ~ NEVER vals. 

Book Ti FREE. showin 
r ve l 





ped form, 
instructions how to 
Write 


wit 
become 
sutiful. to-day or call ‘and 


lemonstration, 


MADAME TAXIS TOILET CO., Dept. 15, Monroe Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ns DION-BOU TON 4) 
TOA | 
COMPANY | 


new, YORK TYPE woTORETTE 
SIMPLICITY 

| STRENGTH 
| DURABILITY 


JOPERATED BY HYDRO CARBON MOTOR) 
20.000 IN USE 


GENERAL OFFICES ANDO FACTORY: 
Church Lane and 37th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. §f 


W. Y. Office: 57 West 66th St.. N. Y. City. 








ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


VIA WASHINGTON & RICHMOND 
QUICKEST TO 


Winter Resorts South 


ROUTE OF 
‘‘New York & Florida Special”’ 
AND 


Florida & West Indies Limited. 


For repay — Tickets, etc., apply to 


H. P. CLARK, E. { 1161 Broadway, N. ¥., 
JONAH H. Witte, E. AS. A., { Cor. 27th Street. 


MOORE GLASS PUSH PIN 
USES UNLIMITED. 


MADE IN TWO SIZES. 
This Flange Affords Strength. 
SUPERSEDES THE TACK AND 
HAMMER. 


Surprisingly Strong in Wood or Plaster. 


For Photographers, Window ‘Trimmers, 
Artists, Dressmakers, Housekeepers, Stationers,etc. For 
pinning up Films, Calendars, Bric-a-brac, Mantel and 
Curtain Draperies, Notices, Advertisements, Time-tables, 
Maps, News-stand Matter, etc., etc. Packed one dozen 
in box. Price, 25 cents per box (postpaid) of either 


size. Ask your dealer or write. 
MOORE PUSH PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LADIES! It is so easy to 
hook your dresses when 
you use 


PEET’S INVISIBLE EYES 


PEET'S INVISIBLE EYE. 


HOOK on HERE-—-- 


TRADE MARK REG. 

PAT. MAY 7.1895 -OCT. 27, 1896. 
They take the place of silk loops, make 
a flat seam, and prevent gaping. Indis- 
pensable to every dress. Used by all 
dressmakers. dozen, 5 cents; 
with Hooks, Black or White. 


* 


Eyes, 


ro cents. 
At all stores or by mail. 


PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 





SMART SET ADVERTISER 


It triumphs over obstacles ; 
it enables you to gratify your 
highest ambitions; to achieve; 
to accomplish; to win. It 

marks the difference between suc- 
cess and failure and makes man the 
supreme master of his destiny. By 
our new system you can learn this 
wonderful science in a few days at 
your own home, you can cure dis- 
eases, bad habits andwield wonder- 
ful power and influence ov er others, 
Our richly illustrated book on Hyp- 
notism, Personal Magnetism, Mag- 
netic Healing, etc., tells how. It’s 
free. It isintenselyinteresting and 
full of startling surprises. It has 





been the means of starting thou- 
sands of persons on the road tosuc. 
cess. Weabsolutely guarantee suc- 
cess. A postal card dropped in the 
box at the corner will bring this 
wonderful book to your very door 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 
Dept. D. N. 4 
RocuHeEstTEeER, N, Y. 





THE Best of all, and for over - sixty “years 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
has been used by mothers for their children while teeth- 


ing. Are vou disturbed at night and broken of your rest 


by a sick child suffering and crying with pain of Cutting 
Teeth? If so, send at once and get a bottle of 

Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
for Children Teething. Its value is incalcalable. 
relieve the poor little sufferer immediately. 
it, mothers, there is no mistake about it 
rheea, regulates the Stomach and Bowels, cures Wind 
Colic, softens the Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives 
tone and energy to the whole system. 

Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
for chi'dren teething is pleasant to the taste and is the 
prescription of one of the oldest and best female physi- 
cians and nurses in the United States, and is for sale by 
all druggists throughout the world. Price, twenty five 
cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 

Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 

1840-1901. 


It will 
Depend upon 
It cures diar- 





An Opportunity 


To secure an elegant property in the midst of the 


“MEADOW BROOK COLONY,” 
HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 


The mansion contains 22 rooms with all modern improve. 
ments, spacious verandas, gas, running water, exposed 
plumbing, large stabie (7 box stalls) and barn, garden. 
er’s cottage, rustic summer house, telephone, private 
driveways, spacious grounds, 434 acres, young (bearing 
orchard, flower and vegetable gardens. 
Gerard Place and William Street. 
furnished or unfurnished. 
address J. A. 


Located corner 
Will be sold elegantly 
For terms and full particulars 
STILES, 116 Nassau St., New York. 


Every woman may acquire 


A BEAUTIFUL FIGURE 


Without it beauty counts fornothing. ** NOY. 
LENE” develops your bust when all « 
preparations fail. When through experiment 
Established since 1888 Pric 
A - kee SAMPLE of Instantaacous 
dorizer sent for loc. postage 

Mme. G. ‘MARIE, Specialist, 
loilet Studio, 138 W. 116th St., Nv ¥. 


Ladies’ 


SP Note the ieee — f this face 
The Habit of Fr € red, and 
WRINKLES Re WOVED ry any ‘Auk, ** Anti- 
Wrinkiec Sheets work lik« 
sleep. The 
night and the young should 
wear them occasionally, t ent lines 
from forming. Try them and be convinced 
25 and S0 cents per packag Daily dem 
onstrations (Friday exce 

Mme. G. MARIE, Rpecialiet, Ladies’ Toilet 
Studio, 138 West 116th Street, NEW YOuK. 


magic while you 
old shouid wear them every 


ntil cured 





DO YOU WANT A WATCH that runs and keeps good 
time? This watch bas a SULID GULD laid case, handsome 
dial, dust proof, adjusted to position, patent 
and highly finished. Thisis a remarkable wateh Weguar- 

Tt care it should wear and give sat- 


be lance,quick train, and you can rely upon it that 
en you own one of these truly handsome watches 


watch of this character? If so, now is your 
unity to secure WE GIVE IT "PRE 
jum to anyone for selling 18 pieces of ° 7 


1.80, coal we will send you the handsome SOLID 
GOLD laid watch, We trust you, and will take 
deck all you cannot sell We propose to 
these watches simply to advertise our business. 
words in this advertisement. We mean just what we say. You require no capital 
While working for us. Address SAFE WATCH CO., Box 180, New York 





YOUR COMPLEXION 


and were 


THINK OF IT! 
thirty of SOAP, 
AND VELVETY, 
much within that time 





ASTONISHING OFFER AND WONDERFUL RESULTS 


Dr. Campbell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers 
and Fould’s Medicated Arsenic Soap 
THOUSANDS of ladies who took advantage of our great offer of lest 
delighted with the wonderful results of our unequaled remedies, have 
constantly appealed to us to renew the offer. 
DOING SO—as onr last year’s sales greatly exceeded those of ALL OTHER COM- 
4 - EXION REMEDIES COMBINED 
trons, we will, but for ONE MONTH ONLY, send one extra large box of WA 
ERS and one cake of FOULD’S ARSENIC SOAP, for ONE DOLLAR ONLY. 
SIXTY DAYS’ DAILY TREATMENT, thirty of WAFERS, 
for ONE DOLLAR. 
tinue this low rate UNTIL CURED—YOUR COMPLEXION WILL BE CLEAR 
EYES LUSTROUS AND FORM GRACEFUL, commonly 
Sold by Druggists Everywhere. 
To make sure SEND NOW or call 
Address H. B. FOULD, Dept. L, 214 6th Ave., New York. 


AND OUR REMEDY 


ear, 
THOUGH WE HAD NO IDEA OF 
thanks to the recommendations of our ied 


Except in extreme cases—when we con- 


ADVICE ON SKIN BLEMISHES FREE. 














SMART SET ADVERTISER 


EMPIRE 
Dress Suit Case. 


$2.50. 


rpre of. 
t sold in Stores. 
gator or Honduras Leath- 
finish, size 22 and 24 inches 
Colors: Olive, brown 
blood. 
mpare it with any $s.co 
you ever Saw at nd it not 
sfied it’s a bargain we will 
li money. 
ferences : 
t 


Direct from 
the Factory. 
Guarantee d 
Absolutely 


Dun or Brad- 
"Send three cents postage for 
alogue uoting factory 
prices on Trunks, Traveling 
Bags and Telescopes. 
EMPIRE MFG. CO., 
Dept. 28, 84-86 La Salle St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





ithe ~ an-American Exposition because they are 
finished, simple, seaworthy, safe, reliable and 
Ft LLY Gu ARANTEED. Stock sizes 15 to so feet. $150 buys a 


is year. Send 1 ats for handsome « of Steam and Sail 
w Boats, Canoes, Order now; avoid spring rush. 


atalogue 
Y k 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., Box T, Racine, Wis. 








Lens Lesson No. 3 


Speed and definition are indispensable factors in 
all-round photography. They have been brought 
to the highest degree of perfection in the 


COLLINEAR LENS 


For speed work and portraiture; for gio 
torial work and copying, for every 
uirement of modern photography the 
Jollinear is the lens without fimita- 
tion. There is a photographic edu- 
cation in “Pictures that Win 
Prizes,” a book we send free to 
all who request it 
The Voigtlaender & Son Optical Co., 
47336 W. 14th St., New York City. 





READ 


“THE FOOD OF LOVE” 


IN THE NEW 


Tales from Town Topics 
No. 38—JUST OUT. 





We write music to words, ar- 


ON ALL NEWSSTANDS AND TRAINS. 
range composition, secure 


SONG WRITERS 
hey Wo nies tdor a pares 
AND POETS. for ‘ood stor Land book MSS. 


UCCESS MUSIC 6O., AURORA, ILL. 
THE ART OF ATTAINMENT T#=s2¢ 2 a 
tem of practical self-culture which unfolds latent gifts 
and develops body and mind to the highest possible de- 


ree of excellence. Valuable Literature Free. 
RIEL BUCHANAN, L, 1505 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 














IF YOU WANT TO BE 
Popular 


Grand Imperial 
Champagne.... 


It is the highest priced 
AMERICAN WINE... 
Because it is the best 


For sale by all the leading 
Hotels, Cafes and Clubs 
Everywhere 
Price-lists of assorted cases on application. 
GERMANIA WINE CELLARS 
Hammondsport and Rheims, N. Y. 





SMART SET ADVERTISER 


FEB 11 1901 


Legitimate Mining Investments. 


We make a specialty of gilt edge mining stocks in such properties only as we have thoroughly investi- 
gated with our own experts and can recommend to our customers as being legitimate mining enterprises 
conducted on business principles, viz.: working mines, developed properties and dividend payers. We have 
yet to make our first mistake or to record the first loss made by a customer on a mining investment which 
we have recommended 

We have among our list of customers a large number who have made 


From 50 to 200°; Profit and 1 to 3% in Monthly Dividends. 


We confine ourselves exclusively to Arizona mining properties, and of the four that we have handled 
during the year 1900, two are paying regular monthly dividends, one has withdrawn its stock entirely from 
the market, not now being obtainable at any price unless from some fortunate stockholder. and the stocks of 
the remaining two have advanced over 100% in the last four months, and they will enter the dividend paying 


list early the coming year 
Arizona Dividends Averaged 20% for first 8 months of 1900, 


as against an average in the entire United States of 8}, easily outstripping all other mining sections in net 
earnings 

We are the largest exclusive mining, banking and brokerage house in the United States, and by a system 
of thorough investigation by our own experts are enabled to secure for our customers the large profits 
that come with successful mining without risk of loss. Our pamphlets of dividend payers and ol aw and 
promising mining properties, subscription blanks, latest reports, etc., also booklet “ About Ourselves,” 
which gives our methods of placing mining investments through which our business has grown successful, 
will be cheerfully mailed on application from anyone interested. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
Mining Stocks Exclusively. 66 Broadway—17 New St., New York. 
\ Cleveland..‘‘ The Cuyahoga’"’ Building. 


BRANCHES: - Philadelphia—‘* The tz”’ Building. 
{ Boston—‘‘ The International Trust Co."’ Building: 


o7 
40 
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ELECTRIC MOTOR 


WITH PULLEY 


Price, $1 


Sent by Mail, 
POSTPAD. 


GEO. F.C. BOOSS, 


IMPORTER, 


Directs attention to his fully assorted collection of 


PARISIAN MODELS 


I give, with every motor, a four page leaflet describing ‘‘ BOW TO 
MAKE A MOTOR.” and why it develops electricity into mechanical 
power Every One Wants to be P ve. 

The motor will operate models of boats and other machinery ; also wi! 
revolve a 6-inch fan over 1,500 TIMES A MINUTE with one good batter 

A parlor or invalid’s room can be perfumed in a few moments - 9 ong iny 
a bottle of favorite perfume, smelling salts or deodorizer in front jan an 
then pressing the button at the end of a flexible cord 

Such an outfit consists of the motor, 6-inch fan, dry battery, flexible cord 
and starting button, with a bottle of smelling salts and hardw box, all 
ready for instant work. Price §3.s0 (expressage extra). Wake up in the 





FURS. 


Consisting of TOGAS, NEWMARKETS, CAPES, 
NECKPIECES, MUFFS and NOVELTIES 


Exclusive Designs in 


THEATRE and OPERA WRAPS. 
“Everything in Furs.” 
294 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Bet. 30th and gist Sts., NEW YORK. 
Write for Style Book. 











2 


night, press the button, and you wouldn't sell the outfit for a fortune. 


ELECTRICITY, 


although practically in its infancy, now offers an inexhaustible field for 
practical! and intellectual advancement, and becomes the basis of all modern 
science and industry. That 72 may acquire instruction in comprehensive 
language, simple, explicit and direct, I recommend my little book, 


“ELECTRIC LIGHT HOME,” 


which in plain language 


TEACHES ELECTRICITY. 


(The third edition sold out in six weeks.) Fourth edition now ready and 
mailed for ro cents. 
Remarkable Success. 


Address JAS. H. MASON, Inventor, 
ESTABLISHED 1886. Dept. 4, 170 West Broadway, N. Y. City 
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SOROSIS 


TRADE MARK 
THE BEST SHOE FOR WOMEN 


This celebrated make of Shoe has been sold by Messrs. James McCreery & 
Company, Broadway and Eleventh Street, fer a year and a half, with such 
satisfactory result that it has been introduced in the Twenty-Third Street House 
in the most attractive department ever devoted to the sale of Shoes. 


No other Boot or Shoe so thoroughly satisfactory 
as the “ Sorosis,” and none genuine without 


the ** Sorosis” label. 





When purchasing Sorosis Shoes, st heuld have the foot measured 
instead of inquiring for any particutar size. 

By this means an accurate fit is secured, and the last which is used for the 
model purchased can be identified in any city—either in the United States or 
abroad, where the Sorosis Shoe is sold. 


A Shoe-making section, for Boots, Shoes and 
Slippers, made-to-order, is included: in this De- 
partment in the Twenty-Third Street House. 


Expert workers, only, employed, 


Boys and Girls Sorosis Shoes added to the stock 
this season. 


Sold in New York exclusively by 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 1iith Street. 


Twenty-Third Street. 





Sozopont 


Best for the Teeth and Mouth 


The foremost dental authorities agree that a 
Perrecrt Dentirrice should be 


i—Antiseptic—destroys the germs. 
2—Alkaline—corrects mouth acids. 
3—Astringent—rardens the gums. 
4—Deiergent—ceansing. 
5—SaponaceouS—contains soup. 
6—Pure—no acids, grit or impurities, 
7—Liquid—ere correct form, 


Sozodont is all this— 
the “ Ideal 


ED. PINAUD’S 


PERFUMES. 





PLACED ABOVE ALL com. ¥ 
PETITION. 


ED, PINAUD’S } 


Latest 
Exquisite Perfumes, 


ROYAL VIOLETTE, § 
FRENCH CARNATION PINK @ 
VIOLETTE REINE. ¢ 


‘These shetenicl pe, QUINTES.. @ 


SENCES. Oné single drop contains 
the fragrance of a bouquet uel FRESH- 
LY CUT FLOWERs. 





everywhere in U. 
or upon rari aA 1 50 84 


‘ise bots | 
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; Bg i IMPORTATION OFFICE, ¥ 


46 J Bast t4th St., New York City. 











“ All Roads Lead to Rome.” 


And all business in New York seems to 
tend toward 


Grand Central Station. 


eat building, which covers the 


r 
On Me % ur city blocks, beginning at the 
corner of 4th Avenue and Street, 


Metropolitan terminus of the 


New York Central Lines 


and is the centre of the 


hotel,. residence, 
club and theatre district of the second city’ 


in the world. To reach it, see that your 
ticket reads by the New Yorx CENrRat. 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


[Pears’| 


PRETTY boxes and odors are 

used to sell such soaps as no 
one would touch if he saw them 
undisguised. Beware of a soap 
that depends on something out- 
side of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap in 
the world, is scented or not, 
as you wish, and the money 
is in the merchandise, not in 
the box. All sorts of 


|| Becvare stores sell it, 
also | especially 


of druggists’; all | 










































































Injurious ion of 
Imitations. SUEES GE PLO 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


A Michigan Yacht & Power s Launch running the White Horse Rapids The only gasoline boat that has made this perilous trip. 


little craft ran thousands of miles on the Yukon this season, and has mote a splendid record for power, speed ar ~~ retiabi ility. 


HIGH Yachts aa Launches 


Wood « or Steel Construction, 


rom a 20 foot boat toa 


Noiseless Self-starting Gasoline Engines 


2to30H. P. Noiseless f +r water. Large sizes self- 


Starting; Speed absolutely) 
Our 20 ft. $375 
Family Launch 


complete 


Lengtt 
Beam, 
Powe iorse Power. 


Capacity, 10 people. 


Send 1o cents for Catalogue. 


Michigan Yacht & Power Company, 


J. MULFORD, Mgr., 1534 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
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SMART 


SET ADVERTISER 
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TRADE MARK 


Small steel capsules, filled with liquid carbonic acid gas, 


Fill the botthk 
Insert a Wyiai 
Screw down 

Shake 


That's 


MAKE ALL DRINKS SPARKLING. 


Convenient for the Traveler or 
Sportsman. 


Enough Sparklets for 200 drinks occupy no more 
space than a single, ordinary carbonic water bottle. 


Desirable for the Home. 


Every beverage, fron weter to still wine, can be 
given snap and life in an instant. 


Economy. 


A bottle may be used for years. Carbonated water 
will cost you a cent a glass and is always ready. 


The whole process takes two minutes. 

All sorts of fruit syrups and mineral tablets fur- 
nished. 

The gas is in the Sparklet. 

The mechanism is in the stopper. 

Write for booklet. 

All dealers. 


Pint Bottles, $1.50 upward. Pint Siphon Attach- 
ments, 50 cents. 

Quart Siphons, $3.00 upward. 

Pint SPARKLETS (10 in a box), 25 cents. 

Quart SPARKLETS (10 in a box), 40 cents. 


The Compressed Gas Capsule Co., | 


Broadway and 25th Street, NEW YORK. 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


It closes by a touch, and you hear it close. These are two strong points— 


bear them in mind. 


With the old-fashioned hook you grope about vainly for a while and finally 
catch something, you don't exactly know what. It may by some good fortune be 
the eye, but it is just as likely to be the dress or the trimming, through which it 
will tear, leaving your garment both unfastened and marred. With the SNAP 
HOOK AND EYE there is nothing of this kind; all that is needed is a touch in 
the right place—and you know it is the right place because you hear the click of 
the tiny steel spring. 

The SNAP HOOKS save gowns because they all work equally well. If a 
fastener gives way here and there, or opens, the extra strain on those remaining 
closed will destroy the shape of the garment. SNAP HOOKS are reliable. They 
all stay closed till a sharp pull on the hook side of the garment releases them. 

It is surprising that up-to-date dressmakers should use such a behind the 
times article as the old-fashioned hook. There is not one single particular in 
which the SNAP HOOK does not excel all other hooks. Any woman who does 
not use it is doing an injustice to her gowns. 

Made in various sizes. If your dealer does not keep them, send 1o cents for 


a sample card. Say whether white or black. 


Made in sizes 3 and 4. 


AP EOE AN) ATE, 
GSHENe su ait an m ol, ATEN: 


Wnale HOoK~- EYE 


The Hook NEW YORK CITY. WSS 


i900! 


377 Broadway, 





SMART SET ADVERTISER 


The New Century 


will count among its great institutions none 
more successful, popular and enduring than 


The Prudential 


which by twenty-five years of success un- 
paralleled in the history of American Life 
Insurance is firmly intrenched in the high 
regard and confidence of the public as a 
sound, reliable company, representing 


The Ideal of Modern Life Insurance 


PROTECTION, PROFITABLE INVESTMENT—For 
all members of the family—Men, Women and Children. 


Amounts 


$100,000 to $15 
Premiums payable Yearly, Half 


Yearly, Quarterly or Weekly. THE 


We solicit correspondence on the subject P R U D E NT | A L 


of Life Insurance and will gladly furnish HAS THE 
full particulars and rates of our liberal 


policies on request. STRENGTH OF 
THE PRUDENTIAL CIBRALTAR 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 


—. 
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KOTEDSILK 


The underwear of tl nev pntury. I'he only underwear equal to the requirements of th 
present day. Duri le, warm, light, shay de ly, luxurious. 

KOTEDSILK is correct in shape, perfect in fit, and absolutely non-shrinkable. Is made 
of pure silk, knitted on the finest cotton. Pleasing to the eye and touch. inishing is beyor 
criticism. <A revelation of comfort to those whose skins have been tortured by wooi. ‘ 


MADE IN ONLY ONE QUALITY—THE BEST 
See the Word |KOTEDSILK]| on Every Garment 














Men's Shirts, 34-44. $2.50 each Ladies’ Vests, 26-40, $2.50 each 
“Drawers, 28-44, 2.50 ‘ “ Drawers, 26-40, 2.50 
ee Union Suits, 34-44, 5.00 ‘ ee Union Suits, 26-40, 
‘*  Undervests, 34-44, 2.00 “ oe Underwaists, 26-40, 
Ladies’ Short Underskirts, 24-32 waist, $2.50 


IF YOUR DEALER CAN'T SUPPLY YOU, WE WILL. EXPRESS PREPAID 


KOTEDSILK UNDERWEAR CO., 


Millbury, Mass., or 70-72 Franklin St., New York City 





a i ; 
AND GOUT CURE . . Anyt body can learn to exert a magic influence over 
others. You can become proficient in curing dis- 


' eases and bad habits of every nature. The acquire- 
Greatest of all | = nt of these powers brings happiness and health; 
. velops will power; gratifies ambitions; gives one 
Remedies. i the key to personal and social success, and suggests 
NE BOTTLE | many opp rtunities to make money. 
oO © If at all interested don’t fail to write for the most 
WILL CURE YOU. wonderful book of the age, entitled “ Wonders of 
Hypnotism,” 100 pages, profusely illustrated. This 
HILL MEDICINE Co ‘ — py — to fhoroughly masts all 
st he secrets of ypnotism, Magnetic Healing, 
40 East 19th St., Lt =) 1 Personal Magnetism and all Occult Sciences. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. x | toma Absolutely Free. We guarantee you 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. . New York Institute of Science, 
Dept. DN4, 89 State Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 


i 





ba SEEDS pate (5° 


| Nasturtiam, A!! Colors. Vine, Running. 
Marignid, African. armmoth Cosmos. 


B 
.| Sweet Alyssum, for Edcings. Agratam, Blue. 
Larkspur, Double Rocket. Saapdragoa. 
Zennia, Double Rich Flower. Bleeding Heart. 
Mormag Giory, New, Larga- | Chrysanthemum, Double. i 
With the following Bulbs FREE: 1 Uncle Sam Lily (as 
above), 1 Tuberose, 2 Wledieing, 2 Oxalis, 1 Begonia, 
i Gloxinia, 2 Freesias, 1 Hyacinth, 3 Lily of the Vailey 
All of the above sent postpaid, for 15 cents in silver or eicht 2-ct. stamps. 
All our own 


3 | pO - y 
UncleSams LILY, SOMERVILLE NURSERY, SOMERVILLE MASS. 
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ee THE eee 


LAST FIVE NUMBERS 


OF 


a an 


Ending with the December number, form the second volume of 
the most successful magazine of recent years. They have been 
bound in blue vellum, with decorative cover stamped in red and 
black, and make a handsome volume of 800 pages of the best 


reading matter obtainable. This volume will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of $1.50. Or, better still, if you send a subscription for 
one year, $3.00, to commence with the March number, a copy 
of this bound volume will be sent you free. 


N.B.—Volume Two is being bound in exactly the 
same style as Volume One. 





THE SMART SET. 1135 Broapway, New York: 
Please send The Smart Set to 
jor one year 
commencing with the number. Also please send free a bound copy of Volume Il. 
Enclosed fnd $3.00 in for same. 


( Signed) 
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A SUCCESSFUL BOOK. 


™ h 


Lovers of Animals Everywhere have ex- 


pressed their appreciation of this dainty, 


fascinating volume of Animal Stories. 


=< = 


Ghe Cleveland Plaindealer says: 

** A capital book for girls or boys who 
like animals—and every right-minded girl 
and boy should do so—is Alma Florence 
Porter's ‘Nigger Baby and Nine Beasts.’ 
The nine stories are of a horse with a 
soul, a crow without a conscience, a burro 
that earned his freedom, two strange 
black cats, a dog who had a mission, baby 
raccoons mothered by a fox, a tramp cat ] 
which was saved for civilization, a bear 
who remembered and a dog who loved a 
turtle. The author says all these animal 
stories were founded on truth. The nar- 
rator had her experiences with these | 
animals when she was a young girl, fond | 
of animals of all kinds, and in her out- 
door life on the Pacific slope and in the | 
western mountains establishing relations 
with them. The stories are fascinatingly J 
told and carry with them the impress of 
truth. The volume is handsomely illus- 
trated by Gustave Verbeek, and with its 
ornamented cover is in all respects a de- 
sirable volume for young readers of either 
sex.” 


=. = < 7 "Qaouce® LIKENESS OF COVER DESIGN. 


The Stories are beautifully illustrated by Gustave Verbeek, and 
handsomely printed on hand-made deckel-edge paper, with cloth bind- 
ing, illuminated cover and gilt tops. Your newsdealer has it or will 


secure it for you, or it will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, $1.50, 


by the ESS ESS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1135 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Anita Vivanti Chartres’s 
Remarkable Nowel, 


The Hunt for Happiness” 


The most intensely entertaining story, philosophical and tragic, that has 


appeared in many years. 


It has been dramatized by the author for the 


great Duse under the name of ‘‘ The Blue Rose.” 


All book and news dealers, or send price, 50 cents (stamps), to 


TOWN TOPICS, 208 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


and it will be sent to you postpaid. 


sh %& 


In Reviewing It, Leading Papers Say: 


The New York Herald. 

The story is highly realistic, and there is 
not a dull page in it from beginning to end. 
The characters, though lifelike, are not com- 
monplace, and the incidents, though not, as 
a rule, unduly startling, are legitimately sen- 
sational. The author has drawn her charac- 
ters well, notably Zea, the central 
Considering that the author is 
the book is written in excellent English—far 


figure. 
a foreigner, 
better English than we find in many an 
American novel. But the author has given 
us a very readable book, and, as readable 
books are rather rare, we feel more inclined 
to praise her for what she has done than to 
point out .the direction in which it seems to 
us she might have done a little better. 


Ghe New York Sun. 


‘“‘The Hunt for Happiness,” by Anita Vi- 


vanti Chartres, deserves certain'y to be very 


strongly-commended. 
constructed tale; the interest begins at once 





This is an admirably | 


the characters are 
“detached,” as a 


and it is well sustained; 
strongly painter would 
say, and stand out sbarply; there is dramatic 
force in every situation; the English is forci- 
ble and admirable; there is lively fancy, 
abundant originality, and no commonplace. 


Boston Saturday Ewening Gazette. 


The timidly conventional among modern 
readers will probably complain that Anita 
Vivanti Chartres has overstepped the limits 
of the permissible in her remarkable story, 
“The Hunt for Happiness.” She allows her 
readers to see the shadows of vices which are 
hardly to be named in the English language, 
as well as occasional glimpses of ordinary 
passions and sins. There may be a grave 
question as to the legitimacy of this ‘super- 
latively frank realism, but there is not the 
slightest doubt that the author did what she 
daringly set out to do extremely well. Mor- 
bid and repulsive as some of her characters 
are, they live and move and feel as only the 
creations of a genius can. 
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The Latest 








Military Form. 


This Corset is the latest Parisian 
model. Straight Front. Endorsed 
by leading modistes as the most per- 
fect Corset of the century. Made 
with four and five-hook clasps. 


If not for sale at your dealer’s, send $1.00 to 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., 
349 Broadway, Cor. Leonard St., 
New York City. 














Hor teconuce it 
writes: “Your metbod reduced 
my weight lbs. in less 
than three 70 months. 
Thiswas 6 years ago and I 
have not gained an ounce in 
weight since.” Purely veaete 
ble and a as water. Any one can make it at home at [little 
or ne Ap pa No starving. Nosickness. We will mail « box of 


gg a" package for 4 cents for 
St. 


Braces ete HALL CHEMIC! AL ©o., Louis, Mo. 





Every successive issue of 
THE SMART SET will 
be found more entertaining 
than the preceding number. 


SET ADVERTISER 


LOUIS XV. 


The Latest Parisienne Stay 
for The New Figure. 


A glance at the illustration will at once 
points of difference and superiority between it and ot! 
Stay This stay laces in bent. 

LOU Is XV is in advance of any stay nov § 
Positively gives the new figure which so mat 
other stays are supposed to impart to their wearers. 

Send bust, hip, under arm and belt measurements, an: § 
I will promptly fill mail orders and guarantee a satisiac § 


tory fit. " 
PRICE, $15.00 and Upwards, 
Copyrighted and patent applied for. 


disclose man 


MADE ONLY BY 


H. C. WATSON, 


FOREIGN NOVELTIES, 





1° 


21 WEST 30th STREET, 
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Spectilation in Wall Street | 


Is always hazardous and should never be entered upon by 
anyone who cannot afford a loss in event of one being sus- 
tained. On the other hand, the profits of speculation, when 
successful, are usually very great. Success or failure is largely 
a question of good judgment, guided by experience and 
proper information. . ° : . . ° 


g2353 


Do you wish good, conservative advice in your operations ? 


It is the business of 


Town Topics Financial Bureau 


[ESTABLISHED 1889) 


to investigate all Financial problems, to secure early news on stock movements and to advise 
its clients in their investments or speculations. 

THE BUREAU’S ADVICE is always sincere and as reliable as possible, because it 
dispassionately sees and sizes the situation from all standpoints, and is UNBIASED by in- 
terests or deals 

WE OPERATE NO ACCOUNTS and have no interest in the market. Our sole busi- 
ness is to furnish disinterested opinions and information. 

Special attention given to the investigation of INVESTMENT SECURITIES, and to 
furnishing opinions thereon. We are also in a position to make special and exhaustive reports 

upon any and all of the new Industrials. Whatever information is obtainable upon these 
properties is within our reach. 

Read carefully the terms printed below and send check for one month's trial or for 
special report, as the case may be. 

Address all communications to 


TOWN TOPICS FINANCIAL BUREAU, 


Telephone, 262 Broad.) Edison Building, 42 Broad Street, New York. 
SERVICE RATES ARE: 


First—For a single advice or opinion (by letter or telegram, as required) upon a stock- 
market question, or for an investigation and report upon a particular investment or 
speculative security, $10 (an advance subscription of $50 gives the privilege of twenty 
inquiries during a year). 

Seconp—Out-of-town daily /e/egraphic service, including at least one telegram each day 
early morning), daily letter, and pr ‘ivilege of inquiries at will, $40 per month. 

Tuirp—Out-of-town daily /e¢ter service, with occasional important telegrams and privilege 
of a reasonable number of special inquiries, $20 per month, or $50 for ‘Aree months. 

FourtH—Daily /etter service without privilege of telegrams or inquiries, $25 per year; 6 
months, $15. 

Firra—Regular Bulletin service in Wall Street district. $15 per month. 

Sixtu—A Special New York City service for business men and others above Fulton 
Street, consists of : A telegram each morning sent at 8.30 o'clock, covering probable 
course of market for the day, and advice as to purchase or sale of particular stocks; also 
atelegram at midday when circumstances warrant it; also the regular daily letter at 
3.30 P M. (mailed to house address if desired); also privile ge of inquiries at will by 
telegraph, telephone or letter. In this service we pay for the morning telegrams only ; 
others at cost of subscriber. Terms, $45 per month. 


ALL TELEGRAMS AT COST OF SUBSCRIBER, except as indicated in class sixth. 
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AN IDEAL WINTER HOME—FLORI 





FOR SALE. 


7= property adjoins the thriving town of De Land, the county seat of Volusia County and seat of the 
stetson Ur ersit\ It 5 nat ke I ft ’ pine i Is the Dack one ot t penin ila two mules from 











> > t 
St. John’s Riv 1 108 n s se ] S It is the centre orange-produ g region. Con 
sists of 55 acres in orange grove, vegetable and flower gardens, lawns, Bermuda ¢ es and pine grove 

It is on a broad avenue with she d paving, bordered by evergreen oak trees The house, one view of which 
is given in this cut, is large and commodious, and there are two adjuncts to the main building, comprising 
kitchen, store-rooms and servants’ quarters, a billiard room and ba rs'sleeping-rooms. The house is fitted 
with hot and cold water, latest style exposed plumbing, bathtubs, etc., servants’ bathroom, with hot and cold 
water. There are a perfect tennis court, turf, and a croquet ground. There is a large and completely fitted 











FRONT VIEW OF HOUSE. 


Two wings in the rear, one a billiard room and bachelors’ quarters, the other, kitchen, store-rooms and 
servants’ quarters. Mandsome pavilion to the right. 








. ; 
hothouse of brick. c' press wood and glass, fitte d with heating appara » plants 
and flowers, also large forcing beds adjoining .) finest rose garden in the South I is a pinery 





properly protecte The whole is in a perfect state of cultivation, and 





makes an ideal place for an e-year-round, residence. The build- 





ings are all new within thre rge double house to accommodate two families for the 





laborers on the property It is for pu elv family reasons that the owner dé sires to sell this property. 
has been expended on thé property more than $30,00 Cash price now, $10,000. If desired, a part of the pur- 
chase money may remain on mortgage at 6 per cent.; city unencumbered realty will be taken in exchange 
wie . ” of Thirty Acres 
WALDO FARM,” o irty Acres, 


adjoins, and is connected with the above property, and will be sold with it. if desired, together with all the 






























SMART SET ADVERTISER 


outfit of the same. On this farm are two fine cottages, servants’ quarters and a laborers’ cabin, barns, cow 
sheds, poultry runs, etc., etc. 
The property is piped for irrigation and water supplies for the stock. Price, $5,000 


In the last few years De Land has shelled its streets and roads. It has a hotel, the College Arms, sec- 











INTERIOR GRAND HALL. 


ond to none in the South, and has become a most delightful resort for tourists. There are several churches in 
the place; three newspapers are } ublishec ere, and there are fine public schools, in @d@dition to the Stetson 
University, which is a most successful and flourishing institution, largely,endowed byeMr. J. B. Stetson, who 
has at De Land a magnificent residence and many hundreds of acres of orange groyés, which are recovering 














VIEW FROM FRONT VERANDA. 


irom the freeze and again bearing fruit of the finest quality. Altogether, there is no place in the South more 
desirable as a home for health, society and general surroundings than De Land. 

There is excellent bird-shooting in the neighborhood, and big game a little way off. The black bass 
fishing in the St. John's River equals that of the St. Lawrence. Address 


Mrs. E. MANN VYNNE, 174 West Seventy-ninth Street, New York, 
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- Bartens & Rice Co., 
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Fine Watches, 


Diamonds, 
Artistic Jewelry 
and 


Silverware. 


328 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Between 32d and 33d Streets, 


NEW YORK. 
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ASK FOR WARNER’S 
BFFERVESCING 


Lithia Water Tablets 


For Making Fresh Lithia Water. 


The best method for the adminis- 


tration of Lithia for the 


cure of 


KIDNEY TROUBLES 


S indicated by pains in the back, 
\ etc. 


Rheumatic Gout, Gout and 


RHEUMATISM. 


ina glass of water will affo we & spark: 
h Id urir is qpervess t 
rn 


A tablet dropped i 
ling draught which s 





The claim for Pl eference ] method f 
the administration of Lithia ist asi he foll n 
An accurate and definite am« 1 in ea Ost 

en 


Economy, conveniet nce and gene ral elegance o 
licinal effe These tablets hould be 
Shouk u fai procu 
ue of the tablets 


edy Absol ute me 
obtainable from all | drueniote 
ing them send to us direct, remitt ng 1 vi 
wanted. 








AS PREPARED ONLY BY 


WM. R. WARNER & CO. 
639 N. Breed sang - - + Philadelphie, Pe. 


3 er. Ta Tablets, per bx , 25c.; 5 gr. Tablets, per bottie, 35c. 











The ordinary safety pin after a little 
use, looks like this— 








THE 


‘STRONGHOLD 
SAFETY PIN 





has the point locked in the shield. 
It will neither bend, unfasten nor 


pull out. Its life, usefulness and 
safety are increased twentyfold. 


FREE SAMPLES 
Send us postal-card request, and we wiilt 
furnish sample of a perfect safety pin. 


OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Ct. 
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CL LEVERNESS 


FEBRUARY, igo! 
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Rumo rs and a ciate ; : : : ; Caroline Duer 

‘Our Set” , ‘ ° . : ‘ May 1. Waring 
The King’s Chamber ‘ ‘ * ° ‘ Theodosia Garrison 
The English View of Our Society > : , ‘ , Mrs. Sherwood 
Love and Lace . ; ; ° ‘ , Abel Homan 
In Her Birthday Book , . ° , Truman Roberts Andrews 
“An Amethyst Remembrance” . ‘ , , WcVay Sumner 
How Did She Know? ‘ : ‘ , : Lotta Prentiss Street 
The Maneuvers of Madge , . . ° : Arabella Kenealy 
On Mabel’s Wish for Arcady . ‘ : . ‘ Samuel Minturn Peck 
The Sunburst . ; ; : . ‘ , , Allen Harte 
Daphne of the Impossibles : ‘ ‘ ‘ ; Guy Somerville 

‘Love is Bl ind i ‘ . ‘ . ‘ Edwin L. Sabin 
Reciprocity , ‘ , , , ° William J: Lampton 
To a Hothouse Violet . : ‘ , . Jeannie Pendleton Ewing 
The Blameless Villain , : ‘ ‘ ‘ Stewart Edward White 
Stogen ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ' ; , ‘ . Albert Hardy 
Singed Wi ngs ; : : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ oa H. shy ap It. 
Circumstances ; : . . . . . : ie 
The Unusual Thing ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ , Ruth Milne 
Lady Star's Apotheosis ‘ ‘ ; ‘ : : . julien Gordon 
Masks . . : . ‘ ° ; ° ° . Charlotte Becker 
Valentine Song . , ‘ j ‘ ‘ ‘ Clinton Scollard 
The Travers Family Ghost , ‘ . ‘ ‘ Douglas Dunne 
The Rose's Avatar , ; ; . ; Charles G. D. Roberts 
Retrospection , ‘ ‘ ‘ : - Carlton Taylor Ellbury 
The First Victim of Reform . ‘ ° : : : Lioyd Osbourne 
A Home-Made Valentine . ; : : : : Henry Gaines Hawn 
Thieves , ‘ . ° , Frank Roe Batchelder 
Les Chaussettes de Papa . ‘ ‘ : . . . Jeannette Larrien 
The Millionaire . : ‘ , . ‘ , ‘ : Barry Pain 
A Valentine . ; j , ‘ , : . ©. Clayton Brown 
The Gossiping Tribe. ‘ ‘ , . . : Roy Farrell Greene 
After the Darkness . . : . : , , . May Isabel Fisk 
The Automobile . . ° ° . ° . : ° a Ge. dh 
To the Unknown Love R ° ‘ : ; John Barker 
The Escapade of Mrs. Johnstone. . ° . Anita Muitios Friedrich 
The Friends of Youth , ‘ ° ; E. P. Neville 
One Man's Way . . : . ° ‘ James T. Whit 
Palmistry for Charity . , ‘ , , ; Stella Weiler- Taylor 
February Weather : . , ‘ ‘ ; Edward W. Barnard 
Questionable Favor . ; ‘ : , : Derethy Derr 
The Bride of San Lorenzo : : ‘ , , Louise Winter 
An Event . : ‘ ‘ ; Francis y/ ames MacBeath 





YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION $3.00 SINGLE COPIES 25 CENTS 


The entire contents of this magazine are protected by copyright, and must not be reprinted 


Entered at New York Post-Ofice as second-class mail matter 
Issued Monthly by Ess Ess Publishing Company, 1135 Broadway, New York 
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Ess Ess PUBLISHING COMPANY 


THE PRIZE WINNERS 

The five judges in the Prize Competition inaugurated by THE SMART SET announce the following awards: 
First gtice of $2,000 for a novelette of not less than 30,000 words, ** The Congressman’s Wife,” by John D. Barry 
Second prize of $1,000 for a novelette, “ The Middie Course,”’ by Mrs. Poultney Bigelow 
First prize of $500 for a short story of not more than 12,000 words, story unnamed, by Henry Goelet McVickar. 
Second prize of $250 for a short story, “In Palace Gardens,” —— Gordon (Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger). 
A prize of $100 for a short story, “‘In My Wife’s Eye.” by John Regnault Ellyson 
A prize of $100 for a short story, story unnamed, by Kate Jordan (Mrs. F. M. Vermilye). 
A prize of $100 for a short story, story unnamed, by J. A. Ritchie. 
. A prize of $100 for a short story, story unnamed, by Beulah Downey Hanks. 
9 A prize of $100 for a short story, “* According to Gibson,” by Erin Graham. 
ro. A first prize of $250 for a poem of about too lines, ‘* The King’s Chamber,’ by Theodosia Garrison 
rr. Second prize of $100 for a poem of about roo lines, “* The Dancing of Suleima,”’ by Clinton Scollard 

By reason of the fact that the jokes and witticisms entered in the competition number many thousands, announce- 
ment of the prize winners must be deiayed until the next issue 


SY PyYstye Pr 





WiiiiamM GREEN, Printer, New York 
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Express Charges Prepaid to any Point 


One correspondent writes : ‘‘ I live way out here in Seattle—do you really mean that you will 
pay a//the charges?'’ We do, Of course, we lose money on some orders by this offer, but we 
are safe on the average. We will also refund your money and Jay the return charges if, after 
thirty nights’ FREE trial, you do not find 


The Ostermoor Patent 7 > 
Elastic Felt Mattress, a 


equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort to any $50 hair mattress ever made, You can get your money 
back by return mail—‘‘ no questions asked.’’ There will be no unpleasantness about it at all. About 
ten have come back in over four years. 


Our 72-Page Book «The Test of Time’’ Mailed Free 
to any one who applies, whether you desire to buy a mattress or simply gratify an idle curiosity. 
BEWARE! There is not asingle | 2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs., $ 8.35) All 
































store in the country that can sell our | 3 feet wide, 30 Ibs., ~ 80.00 | 6 feet 
mattress; almost every store now | 3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs., 11.70 +3 inches 
has an imitation so-called ‘felt’ 4 feet wide, 40 Ibs., ° 







which is kept in stock to sell on our | 4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs., 15.00} 
advertising. Our name and guar 

antee on every genuine mattress. | 
Can only be bought from us direct. | 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 135 Elizabeth St., New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. Send for our book “ Church Cushions.” 


_— THE ANGELUS 2. — 


An instrument by means of which 
any one can play any piano. 






Made in two parts 50 cents extra. 
These prices include express charges. 

























The ‘‘ Angelus” is making players of thou- 
sands of people who never expected to ex- 
perience the pleasure of producing music them- 
selves, and pianos that have been idle for years 
are now being used. Wherever there isa piano 
an ‘‘ Angelus” is needed. It is the master key 
which unlocks the gates of melody toall. The 
chief charm of the ‘“ Angelus” is that it plays 
with the touch and technique of an accom- || 
plished musician and at the same time the 
individuality of the performer is never lost. 

The ‘‘ Angelus” is the original piano player 
and with it you can produce effects not possible 
with any other. Our book P tells all about 
this, or better still, if you can compare it with 
other piano players yourself -you will see 
wherein it excels. 

ANGELUS $225. ANGELUS ORCHESTRAL $250. 
























WILCOX & WHITE C@., 


New York Warerooms, 164 Fifth Ave. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY, Meriden, Ct. 





















SMART SET ADVERTISER 


ways smooth, is 
twisted jus g i r ngth, and is dyed in colors to match the 
latest dress goods—is the silk you ought to buy, Corticelli Silk has been the { rite 
sewing silk for either hand or n hine use for the last sixty-two vea 


“TOO STRONG TO BREAK.” 


‘ CORTICELLI,” that w 
1 leneth and strength n 


} avorite 
s. Ask your 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, 


26 Bridge Street, FLORENCE, MASS. 





SMART SET ADVERTISER 


SEVILLE PACKING |p) 








aa” Wwetnne 


MADE AND BOTTLED IN PURITY-ABSOLUTE 


NICE, FRANCE, y zi 
SOLELY FROM ae FLAVOR ~ UNIQUE 


SELECTED SOUND” \eae.2 BRILLIANCY-SUPREME 
MATURE OLIVES == NOTHING FINER PRODUCIBLE 





JOHN J. de BARRIL, Special Agent. 


THE JEFFERSON, Richmond. Va. 


‘e 





One of the Finest Hotels 


in America. 


‘eZ 


Renowned for the social 
standing of its patrons, for 
its dimensions and magnifi- 
cence, for its superb cuisine 
and admirable service, for the 
lavish provisions for amuse- 
ment of its guests. To the 
pleasure loving. traveler it 
stands for all that is most 
enjoyable. 


Unquestionably the FINEST 
GOLF LINKS in the SOUTH. 





P. M. FRY, Manager. 








SMART SET ADVERTISER 


INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY, 


73 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


305-307 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 1306 F Srreet, N. W., WASHINGTON 

143 La SaLLe STREET, - CHICAGO THIRD AND PINE STREETS, - ST. LOUIS 

89 STATE STREET, ° aeeny ted 30 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
WaAsHINGTON Avenug, S., - MINNEAPOLIS 


Hair Like This 


WE WIL a MA L FRE on @ D ication, to any address, full a 
ation » grow hé air a the baldest hes d 

stop hair falling, cure weak eyebrows and¢ . he a 

ruff, itching scalp, and restore gray and ri a 

other remedies have failed. Enclose 2 cent stamp dor se ale d pa Ze. ‘addres ss. 


gs Lorimer & Co. 361 N. Howard St., faltnor, Md. 


MOORE GLASS PUSH PIN| BEAUTIFUL FORM 
USES UNLIMITED. q im, GUARANTEED. 


CORSIQUE posit 
HAMMER. 


dds perfect sha etot 
erever deficien 
Surprisingly Strong in Wood or iter. 
“9 Plaster or Money Refunded. 

For Photographers, Window Trimmers, ? = Corsique positively enlarges Form. 

Artists, Dre _o—}?. Housekeepers, ioners,etc. For / Original | ! pe 
pinning up Films, Calendars, : Mantel and : VELOPER NEVER FAILS 
Curtain Draperies, Notic es, Adve 2 . Time-tables, > ges FRE “ 
pegs, News-stand Matter,:-etc., etc ed one dozen 
x. Price, 25 cents per box (postpaid) of either 

size. Ask your dealer or write. 


MOORE PUSH PIN CO., - Philadelphia, Pa. | mapame TAXIS TOWET CO., Dept. 15, Monroe Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
290 
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es Form 
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FAILS 


GO, WL. 





SMART SET ADVERTISER 














Bked star ling 
~pen-Amerika 












INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY, 


73 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








-307 WALNUT STREET, - PHILADELPHIA | 1306 F Srreet, N. W., . WASHINGTON 
LA SALLE STREET, - - CHICAGO | Tuirp anv Pine STREETS, - - ST. LOUIS 
STATE STREET, - - - - BOSTON | 30 Montcomery Street, - SAN FRANCISCO 
10-14 WASHINGTON AVENUE, S., - MINNE APOLIS 
WHERE NATURE FAILS, | as . 
A Sure Cure Never fails Examination 
errr we rye tenrtne teal RED NOSE isc Da’ Lous: nob. 


3 ome lo ’ . . — - | INSON, 512 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 


: : p-scgpomaietangs 6 misiimeaid Wi e write music to words, ar- 
Diploma of Excellence from the American Institute in 1882 SONG WRITERS range composition, secure 
We are! hysicians P | copyrights,and publish on roy- 


I i A MORGAN HUDSON & CO., AND POETS.  ~  T  AT 


N York Cit SUCCESS NUSIC CO., AURORA, ILL. 




















UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE WE 
Our Special Dollar Offer | ) WILL SEND YOU A SIXTY-DAY 
AILY TREATMENT OF # 


Dr. Campbell’s Safe Arsenic pss nll Wafers and Fould’s 
Medicated Arsenic Soap 


These world-famous remedies are a SURE CURE for BAD BLOOD, PIMPLES, 
FRECKLES, BLACKHEADS, MOTH PATCHES, LIVER SPOTS, ACNE, RED- 
ACE OR NOSE, WRINKLES, DARK RINGS UNDER THE EYES 

























and all other blem wi ‘ e , NECK, ARMS OR BODY. They 

¥ brighten and bea th ver remedies on eart h can, and 

§ they do it inav the comp! exion the most ex- 
quisite fai rness, ma ty Until fu sther notice we 

sen d you the wafe . After this offer is withdrawn the price 

be for for the soap Address or call on * B. 








"$. tI ve 1d 5 
Fot LD, De pt. L, 214 6th Ave., New York. Sold by druggists everywhere. 




















SWART SET ADVERTISER 


ee = Ol wae a = ie 


C 

Champagne 2 

of the highest purity, ¢ 

acknowledged by connois- 

seurs to be every way equal 
to the best imported, is 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
Champagne 


Winner of the 


> Only 
Groot Ho 
eile Gold Medal 


awarded to an American 

Champagne at the Paris 

Exposition. 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 


i. WAS THE FIRST MAN TO MAKE 
= AND SELL CHAMPAGNE 


oF AT CHICAGO IN 159 
THE WORLD'S FAIR JURY GAVETO 


Er @>rer > er E> 668 33-3 <9) <9) - 8D 


Ogee ae ae Oe ge Oe ge ET oe” ET ES TT CS Te ET) 7s Ts 


) Sold by al! Respectable Wine Dealers. 
<DDLD<DLD De DE BEY PLD <DX DD API PAGN E 





Ghe New Discowery of the Age. 


By Royal Warant to HM PSYCHR ATISM 


THE VERNON ACADEMY 
Will Tell You All About It 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


f ALBERT Vs 





agency or 

: e, 1c . k by this gifted man by send 

ur name nee Write to-day. It is absolutely 

free. Address 
VERNON ACADEMY OF MENTAL SCIENCES, 

1652 EAST AVENUE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


| ROBINSON’S 
DROIT TURKISH BATH CABINET. 


A Turkish Bath at H for 2 Cents. 
The delightful flavour and wets wah gente et op 


ens th wes of the skin an 


delicate aroma of ¢ tee Geen te ee 


ties t of the blood 
a6 * bd Physicians recommend it 
Canadian Club = Sven Kidner Bb gee 
are peculiar to it and cannot be gg ay ay 
mistaken. Used in highbalis, ; “Price -No. 1, ®12.00; No. 2, 
where whisky is used it retains *. every city where our cabinets 
the fragrant and delicious qualities formation and large book * Health 
which have made it so famous|' ™ ' lean Winieds 
the world over “© “€ “ “S ‘SC _) ROBINSON THERMAL BATH CO., 751 Jefferson St., Toledo, Ohio 


22 
<e 

























SMART SET ADVERTISER 


Gram-o-phone FREE 
Records 


A Marvelous Discovery has just been made in our Laboratory in the art of making 
records. The results are so startling Ba the improvements so great that we have decided to 
give every owner of a Gram-o-phone one of these new records free. Send us the number 
of your Gram-o-phone and we will send you by return mail a record that will surprise and please 
you. Above offer good for month of February only. Write at once for New Catalogue. 


New Gram-o-phone Prices 
$3. $6. $70. $18. $25. 
Records 
50 Cts. each. $5.00 per doz. 


THE SUCCESS of the well-known Gram-o- 
*, With its indestructible disk record. has 

2 80 great that various unscrupulous 
deniers have attempted to imitate our ma- 
chine and counterfeit our records. Beware of 
all such infringements. 











Our factory has made all the genuine 
Gram-o-phones sold in the world 





CONSOLIDATED TALKING MACHINE CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















he THE EDISON 


! PHONOGRAPH 


1Y The Acme of Realism. 








“LOOKING FOR THE BAND: 





; i attention to their 
utely , ca sele ed < n of 
N. ¥ Paintings of Various Schools, 





{ Water Colors, Etchings, 
, 
T. and Engravings. 


n and 


nd it 355 FIFTH AVE., 


‘olds, 

and . a4 7 r Vv PERFECT REPRODUCTIONS OF SOUND 
tis, COR. 34TH ST., N. Y. are obtained by using EDISON RECORDS and 
ce | GENUINE EDISON PHONOGRAPHS 


Nine Stvles. From $10.00 to $100.00. 
Imost i Catalogues everywhere. All dealers. 











inets i 
ete ir NONI EN NE TRADE rHIs 
ealth wi I Thomas a | ae TRADE-MARK 
MARK 
. NATIONAL PHO\OGRAPH CO., 135 Fifth Ave, New York. 
, Ohio 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


Sa 








BAILEY’S 


Pneumatic 


Whalebone 

Road Wagons 
have an . 

Elusive Exclusive 
Quality 


entirely their own. Send 
for steel engraving.*literature 


a 5.R Bailey @ CO. Amesbury, Mass 


(bb AOS TTT TTT TO oe 


FREE 1901 PIN . Secret de 


We will send one sample of this pin Beaute 


~ E to any person who cuts out this (Secret of Beauty.) 
advertisement and sends it to us with itag 
their name and address in a letter. 1 ste of So ectten pao 
must also enclose a two cent stamp to ‘ pared from thesecret formula 
pay the postage on the pin. Only one . used by the ladies of the 
- pin sent to each family. This is a gold- Trade Mark Court of Louis XVI. 
~f > > sa ladies’ stick ~ ‘ rle awe 
gg | el RA. At oo ns Rong! Png be — 4 Perfeetly Harmless Absolutely Pure. A perfect 
he ; ge can Skin Feed. No scalding, patching or paintin 
e taken off and used as a charm. he design was made &, pe 1 - 
in Paris by one of the most skilled artists. It is intended A Positive Preventive and Cure for 
as a souvenir of the year 1901, which begins the new Wrinkles and Facial Blemishes. 
century. The leaves are in greenenamel and represent a A trial order alwaysconvinces. Put up in atick 
three-leaf and a four-leaf clover. It is sealty very form, convenient and compact. Six months’ } 
beautiful. Address 7 | treatment 50 cents. Semple for two two-cent 





























LYNN & CO., 48 Bond St., New York. {-—-*-~+y ‘Jo2, 303 Dearborn St., Chica 


b 


A tt ll ll ll ll 











We never use Drugs, Obesity 
‘ Tablets or Pills of any kind to 
Improve Your Shape Tablete or Pills of any. kind 
system and often cause death. 
: We reduce the flesh without any discomfort to the wearer. Obesity 
Belts used to advantage by corpulent people, both ladies and gentlemen, 
to reduce corpulency and give shape to a pendulous or relaxed abdomen. 
The use of these belts reduces your size and leaves no room for surplus fat 
to accumulate; also gives absolute safety from Navel Rupture; relieves 
the dragging sensation peculiar toa pendulous abdomen and improves the 
shape. We will send the Belt to any part of the United States or Canada. 
Special price, $2.50. Send measure around the largest part of abdomen 
when ordering belt. 
Comfortable belts made to order to be used after any operation. 
Those interested in the subject call or write and get an illustrated 
book free. We manufacture trusses for all cases of Rupture. 
FOR MEN OR WOMEN’ /!mproved Elastic Truss Company, 768 Broadway, New York 
(Two doors below Wanamaker's, near Ninth Street.) 


Ladies in Attendance for Ladies. Examination Free. Closed Sundays. Established 19 Years in New York. 


SOROSIS CORSETS and WAISTS. 
Delsarte and Nazareth Corsets and Waists. 
HYGIENIC AND ARTISTIC UNDERWEAR. .% DOROTHY IDEAL BABY WEAR. 
Straight Front Corsets to Order. 
NEW FIGURE GUARANTEED. 
Weists to Order. 
CORSETS COPIED. OWN MATERIAL USED. 
Mme. E. M. Van Brunt, 


6 WEST 22D STREET (Near Fifth Avenue), ~ a e 
24 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


The Luxurious Every Day Train to California 


The Overland Limited leaves Chicago 6:30 p. m. via Chicago & Northwestern, Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Railways. Din Buffet Library Cars with barber. Drawing 
ing. Send for booklet ‘‘California Illustrated." 

461 Broadway, New York; 368 Washington St., Boston; 212 Clark St., Chicago. 





SMART 


OBESITY 


To Fat People: 


I can reduce your weight 2 to 5 pounds 
a week withouta in what you 
eat; no nauseating drugs, no tight bandages nor 
sickening cathartics. Iam a regular practising 
physician, making a specialty of the reduction 
of surplus flesh, and after you have taken my 
treatment a few weeks you will say: **] never 


felt better in my life.’’ 


SAFE, PROMPT AND CERTAIN. 


By my treatment your weight will be 
reduced without causing wrinkles or flabbiness 
of skin; double chin or other 
evidences of obesity will disappear; your form 
will acquire symmetry; complexion will be 
cleared; troubles of heart, kidneys, stomach 
or other organs will be remedied; and you will 
be delightfully astonished at the promptness 
with which results are 
plished under my system. Write for my new 
pamphlet, which will be sent sealed in plain 
envelope. It will convince you. Mention 
THE SMART Ser when writing. 

H. C. BRADFORD, M.D., 
24 East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


SET 


ny radical change 


heavy abdomen, 


and ease these accom- 





ADVERTISER 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 
IS SECURED BY USING 
VELVINE CREAM 
which positively 
and Blackheads 


whitens the skin 
Price, 81.00 
MYRTLE CREAM 


cheeks 


and removes Wrinkles, Freckles 


An excellent skin food for hollow and necks 


Price, 50 cents 
INVISIBLE ROUGE 
Does not rub fi 


, 50 cents 


rounding out 


nd cheeks Defies detection 


of health. Pri 

VEGETABLE HAIR REMOVER 

Will positively remove those disfig 
Price, 50 cents 

Above will be sent by ma 


Gives 


ng hairs trom the face, leaving no 


m receipt of price. Address 


Mme. MALCOLM, 
HAIR AND COMPLEXION SPECIALIST, 


491 Sixth Ave., bet. 29th and 30th Sts., New York. 
ESTABLISHED 12 YEARS. 
THE Besr of all, and for over sixty years 

Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
has been used by mothers for their children while teeth- 
ing. Are vou disturbed at night and broken of your rest 
by a sick chiid suffering and crying with pain of Cutting 
Teeth? If so, send at once and geta bottle of 

Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
for Children Teething. Its value is incalculable. It 
relieve the poor little sufferer immediately. Depend upon 
it, mothers, there is no mistake about it. It cures diar- 
rheea, regulates the Stomacn and Bowels, cures Wind 
Colic, softens the Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives 
tone and energy to the whole system. 

Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
for children teething is pleasant to the taste and is the 
prescription of one of the oldest and best female physi- 
cians and nurses in the United States, and is for sale by 
all druggists throughout the world. Price, twenty five 
cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 

Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 

1840-1901. 


will 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOVRAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, OR — BEAUTIFIER, 


Tan, 


Removes Freckles, 
an 

ection 

y 


_Pimples, Moth 


taste itt 2 be eure tt ts prope 
A net Ge canada 
imilar name The 


Dr. I 


PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
Jo other cosmetic 
will do it 


Beautifies the 


list inguished 
A. Sayre said to a lady of 
fon (a patier st): “ig oes 
d them, 1 recommend 
uranud’s Cream as the 
harmfnu 


éeast 
the shin prepare 
tiom re t will last six months 
using lay GOURAT’S 
pou Re sv BTIL EK removes saperflu- 
ous hair without injury to the skin. 
Ferd. T. Hopkins, Prop'r, 37 Gt. Jones 
St.. N. ¥ For sale t 
and Fancy Goods 
out the U 


y all Druggists 
Dealers through 
S., Canadas and Europe. 





ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


VIA WASHINGTON & RICHMOND 
QUICKEST TO 


Winter Resorts South 


ROUTE OF 
‘*New York & Florida Special”’ 
AND 


Florida & West Indies Limited. 


For Descriptive Matter, Tickets, etc., apply to 


H. P. CLARK, G. E. A., | 1161 Broadway, N. ¥., 
JONAH H. WHITE, E. P, A., § Cor. 27th Street. 














Every woman may acquire 


A BEAUTIFUL FIGURE 


Without it beauty counts for nothing 
“NOYLENE” develops your bust when all 
other preparations fail, When through experi- 
menting, try it. Established since 1888. Price, 
82.00. A Free SAMPLE f Instantaneous 
Perspiration Deodorizer sent for toc. postage. 
Mme. G. MARIE, Specilist, Ladies’ 


Toilet Studio, 198 W. 116th St., N 


C7 TREATED sic 
The habit of Frowning forever 


WRINKLES REMOVED 
ANY AGE. 
“ Antl-Wrinkle Sheets”’ work like 


while you sleep The old should we 

every night until cured and the young s 

wear them occasionally, to prevent lines from 
forming. Try them and be mvi ced. a5 
and so cents per package. Daily demonstra- 
tions (Friday excepted 

Mme. G. MARIK, Specialist, Ladies’ Tollet 
Studio, 13% West 116th Strect, NEW YORK. 


Note the 





ae eenen ails working the for us. at once, 
SAFE “JEWELRY CO., 19 Warren St., New York. 
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It will 
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SMART SE7 


Ae 


rhe lightest, most substantial; absolutely odorless; 
mtain no Sulphur; soft and pliabie; may be washed 

1 will alwz ys retain the r flute 
rhe amp od allow m¢ ist air t rced out and 
sages » be drawn in by every movement o 
é rui, therebs preventing perspiration from ac- 


of these you will never use any 


cts. per pair, p set aid. State size desired. 


Send for our Catalog of 1er Rubber Necessities. 


THE SPECIALTY SUPPLY CO., | 


Room K, 1131 Broadway, N. Y. 


A PURE, 
STERILIZED 
COCOANUT FAT 


For Shortening 
and Frying 


ENTIRELY FREE FROM 
ANIMAL MATTER, 
NEVER GETS RANCID 


4shk your Grocer for 


KO-NUT 


ADVERTISER 


EXQUISITE SEALS 


MADE WITH THE 


POMME DE ROI SEALING WAX 


Put up in patent glass tubes. Heat and pour out ex- 
actly the amount you want just where you want it. 


WAX CANNOT BURN OR BLACKEN, 
The most satisfactory and novel article ever offered to 
ladies for polite correspondence. 
rhirty-six brilliant colors—the latest shades. Send 
thirty cents for three tubes. 


POMEROY BROTHERS CO., 


316 Passaic Avenue, E. Newark, N. J. 


P 





¢ oysters Fried 


IN 
KO-NUT 


ARE DELICIOUS | 





or write INDIA REFINING CO., Phila. 


FR EE Beautifully illustrated recipe book, new edition, 
tells of delicious dishes prepared with KO-NUT. 





SMART SET ADVERTISER 


LADIES! It is so easy to 
hook your dresses when | 
you use | 

PEET’S INVISIBLE EYES 

atrium (oun. HATS 


& FOR 
HOOK on HERE----e— SMART PEOPLE 


TRADE MARK REG. 9 
PAT. MAY 7.1695 -OCT.27, 896. 
They take the place of silk loops, mak« 


a flat seam, and prevent gaping. Indis 


xX 
AWEWYORK. 


pensable to every dress. An ideal fas- | Represented in every city in the United 
tener for plackets. 2 dozen eyes, 5 cents; States by the local leading hatter. 


with hooks, 10 cents. Black or white. 


At all stor 


PEET BROS., Putetiphie, Pa. | Fall Styles Now Ready. 


HAVE YOU LOST MONEY 


In mining stocks, and have you looked for the reason? Was it the fault of the property 
agement of the Company? Probably the latter, for 


THE MANACEMENT ‘ss THE SUCCESS OF THE MINE 
We make a specialty of legitimate, well managed, orking mines that we take a financial interest in ourselves, and 
keep our customers regule arly } we ed on the progress and condition of the properties, and do not consider our responsi- 
bility ended with the selling of the ste ck, but in justice to our customers should continue until the properties are fully 
successful and permanent dividend payers This is wh y our customers are our friends and why we are doing the 
largest mining, Castion and Seclvesane business in the East to-day . 


WE RECOMMEND COMBINATION MINING INVESTMENTS 


— new combination order plan of four working properties. No. 1 already payit ig regular monthly dividends equi al to 

er cent. yearly on the entire investment for the f mur, with dividenc aranteed on No. 2 by April rst equal to an 
additional 6 per cent., or a tots Oo poe ant it., and Nos 3 and 4 rapidly proaching a dividend paying basis that must 
soon increase the total amount of div nds to « ver 24 per cent. annus fly "Ten per cent saving on the regular prices of 
the stocks and the investment div ide d, insuring abs« tut e security of principal invested, regular interest guaranteed and 
a certainty of large and unusual profits. 


No. t-CONSOLIDATED GOLD AND COPPER CO. No. 3—FSPERANZA GOLD MINING CO. 
No. 2—PRIDE OF ARIZONA COPPER CO. No. 4—AMALGAMATED GOLD AND COPPER CO, 
$ 25 purchases 25 shares of each Company, or 100 shares in all, par value $ 125. Profit at par $100. 
“ “ “ 200 


itself or the fault of the man- 


50 50 “s 7 200 250. ; 
75 300 375. 300. 
100 400 500. 400. 
200 800 1,000. 800. 
500 * 2,000 2.500. 2,000. 
1,000 ‘ * 4,000 5,000. 4,000. 
Or in the same proportion for any amounts not spec if ed, but ao subscription accepted for less than 2g shares in 
Company, or 100 shares in all, costing $25.00. Separate certificates of stock in each company are issued on com- 
bination orders as above 
t# Any of the above stocks may be ordered separately, when desired. Dividends payable regularly on the asth of 
each month 
In a combination of four working properties the question of loss is obviated, for if only one of the four is success- 
ful the investment must prove profitable for the holder, and regular interest on the amount invested is already assured. 
rospectuses of each of the properties, latest reports, order blanks and booklet ‘‘ About Ourselves’? showing our 
successful ree of placing mining investments whereby our customers have never met with a loss, mai free 
on applicat 
DOUCLAS. LACEY & CO., Bankers and Brokers, Maleg Stéctke_Endudvey 
BRANCHES: CUVVE! D ‘ £ 
PHIL ADE PHI A “The Be ane 66 BROADWAY AND 17 NEW STREET 
BOSTON The Intemational Trest Co” Bullding NEW YORK 
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Made 
from 


The 
cheapest 






Defender and most 
Pills popular 
Sheeting quality, 
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Sheets and 
PILLOW 
CASES 


WTA 


EvEeicCeecetiv ee ee Cite sti y 


Made by 
THE DEFENDER 
MFG. CO. 


weiIrmnrnnmarnnn: 
Atre the Standard, 


Principal Brands are 
Defender, Palma, 
Selkirk, Wexford. 


These four brands satisfy every de- 
mand. Made in all sizes and in all 
prevailing styles. Plain Hem, Hem, 
Spoke, Zig-zag, Mexican Drawn, and 
nie other fancy stitches. Also Embroid- 

No, 202. Pour Rows, Hemstitch. ery and Novelty Braid Insertion. se 








Made from Palma Mills 
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No. 203. Pive Rows, Hemstitch. 


Made from Selkirk 





Sheeting. 








A finer quality than De- 


Fipsy Patterns in Sheets @ 

Pillow Cases are theVogue 
A Royal Gift for any occasion. They are put up in sets, one 
sheet and two pillow cases (see illustrations), or in a package 
containing one-half dozen sheets and one dozen pillow cases. 


Fancy styles are made trom Palma [lills Sheeting, unless other- 
wise ordered. Prices per set are $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 and 54.00. 








Mills Sheetiag. 








A very heavy quality 





fender, and very popular. 

VERY article made by 

The Defender Mfg. Co. 
is absolutely perfect and 
free from disease germs. 
There is no sweat-shop 
work. Be sure that the 
Defender [lig. Co.’s Blue 
SWAY Label is on every sheet and 
Pillow Case. Don’t take 
Piseeeeaspansetgsssa1131g Something «just as good.” 
There is nothing quite so 
good as 


POUVVVTVST TT TVea YL Ti Lite Defender Mfg. 
Co.’s Products 














from The 
Wextord finest 
Plills quality 


made. 








No. 206 Sheeting EX! 
Zig-zag, Spoke and Hemstitch.3 
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Resembling Linen. 
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No. 215. Zig-zag, [exican ( 
Drawnwork and Hemstitch. ‘ 
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‘GOLD SEAL} 


ee’ 


“ SPECIAL DRY.”’ 


hampagne 


“ BRUT.” 





America’s Best 





Gold Seal may be 


€ GEESE EGE CE CECE CECE SE 


with any imported cham- 
pagne. 

Then why pay 
as much for foreign 
labels? Order a case for 
your home. Ask for it 
at your club and cafe. 
GOLD SEAL is sold by 
all first-class grocers and 
wine merchants. 


twice 


URBANA WINE CO., 
Urbana, N. Y. 


: 

placed on the table of 
the most fastidious con- 
noisseur without fear of 
criticism or comparison 


GEEEEE SE CECE GEE EC CEE E EERE CECE 


Ghe 
Sang-Digéger, 


BY AMELIE RIVES, 


Was published first serially in «« Town Topics”’ 
in 1893, and is now in BOOK FORII. To be 
had of every reputable book dealer. 


Amélie Rives has written another novel of the “ Quick 
or the Dead’ order, to which she has given the name of 
“Tanis, the Sang-Digger.”” That was a study of lust 
working through the educated and refined; this a study 
of lust working through the low-born. half-savage 
diggers of ginseng-root in the Virginia mountains. The 
heroine is a young savage, in love with and beloved by a 
young giant of her own class—a mere animal. Both have 
remarkable beauty of face and form. 7a#s, the heroine, 
has all the knowledge of love that the centuries have 
taught philosophers—by instinct, perhaps—and her 
struggle against fate forms the motive for the story, 
which is in the author’s best vein. That it could not 
possibly be true does not occur to the reader.— World, 
New York. 


Price, Cloth 1:2mo, Gilt Top, Untrimmed 
Front and Foot, $1.50. 13th Paper Edition, 
50 cents. 


a. ececececececes 


20th CENTURY 


** The Club with Life in it.” 
N ‘onceate ever used or conceived like it! 


Concealed weights and springs, pl lung- 

ing and bo un ling as it 

the exercise “like wrestling with a live 
thing.” YouC ‘AN’ T use it like other exer- 
cisers, in an indifferent, half- hearted way. It 
brings out all your muscle and mind. Gives 
robust health, magnificent development, 
Tace and celer ity of me >vement. The club 

s “a beautiful piece of work,” aluminum, 
nickel and polished steel. Illustrat ed cire u- 
lar with introductory prices mailed on appli- 


tior 
ow KALLOS COMPANY. 
Dept. 5, 
73 W. Eagle St., 


is swung, make 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





IF YOU WANT TO BE 


Popular 


BUY 


Grand Imperia! 
Champagne.... 


It is the highest priced 

AMERICAN WINE. 

Because it is the best 
For sale by all the leading 


Hotels, Cafes and Clubs 
Everywhere 


Price-lists of assorted cases on application. 


GERMANIA WINE CELLARS 
Hammondsport and Rheims, N. Y. 





ELECTRO-VAPOR 


208 Fifth Avenue. 


It will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


TOWN TOPICS, 
New Yo 


rk. 


| will be used exclusively at the 
| the best. 





LAUNCHES 


Pan-American Exposition be 
They are @legantly finished, simple, seaworthy, safe 
FULLY GUARANTEED. Stock sizes 15 to so feet. 
Launch this year. Send ro cents for handsome cat te of Steam and Sai 
Yachts, Row Boats, Canoes, etc. Order now; avoid spring rush 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., Box T, Racine, Wis. 


ause _ the ya 
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NOT 
fexele).(-1e) 
while you wait 
because there is 
NO COOKING 

















How to Prepare Cook’s Flaked Rice. 


Pour the dry flakes from the package into a colander. 
Put a liberal amount of salt into a little boiling water. 


Pour the boiling salted water on therrice, through the colander. 


Drain, shake slightly, and turn out on a hot dish; serve with sugar and milk—that 
is all—and the rice is perfectly prepared in less than a minute. 


ABSOLUTELY NO COOKING. 


COOK’S Flaked Rice has the endorsement of the family physician, the specialist, 
and the athletic instructor as a perfect food for every member of the family. 
Light, nourishing, and easily digested. 

COOK’S Flaked Rice tempts the most capricious and satisfies the strongest appetite. 

COOK’S Flaked Rice is not advertised specifically as an infant’s food, nevertheless it 
is a perfect one. 

COOK’S Flaked Rice is not a new food, simply the very best rice sterilized and 
steam cooked. 


Book of Tested Receipts in ee For Sale by All Grocers. 
Every Package. 5 Large Package, 15 Cts. 
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“NEVER MIND | 
MY FACE!” 


BUT DO MIND THE SMARTNESS 
AS WELL AS THE COMFORT 


OBTAINED BY THE USE OF 


LEADAM’S 
SHOE TREES 


{00_ ~~ Par Par 


SOLD BY ALL FIRST CLASS SHOE DEALERS OR SENT ON RECEIPT 
OF PRICE 


FOR WOMEN. 





YOUR MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFACTORY. 


KEEP YOUR SHOES IN SHAPE. 


They prevent wrinkling and “ toeing up” of FOR MEN. 


shoes when not in use Make them wear 





longer, feel easy, give the smart appearance 
demanded by good ferm and keep them as Before Tree 
they were when new. is Inserted 


KEEP OUT THE WRINKLES AND 
YOU KEEP OUT THE CRACKS. 


Wet shoes cannot shrivel up in drying 
when Leadam’'s Shoe Trees are used 

Light for traveling. Inserting 

If you have ever set a pair of shoes aside 
for atime and then worn them you will no 
doubt remember their discomfort. On this 
account many otherwise good shoes have 
been thrown away. 

Each tree is fitted with a simple adjust- 
ment so it will correspond to the length of 
any shoe, and an exact fit can be obtained. 


THE LEVER DOES THE WORK. 


Do not accept something “just as good” 





from dealers. 
Leadam is stamped on every tree 

















A pretty and interesting booklet entitled «‘Is It Good Form,’’ sent you on request. 


LIONEL B. LEADAM, 80 Wall Street, New York. 


22 
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TOWN TOPICS 


THE JOURNAL OF SOCIETY. 


> + 





Town Topics has come to be recognized wherever English is read 
as essentially the journal of American society, and is read by everyone 
who cares to keep in touch with the current news of the social world. 
Its facilities for obtaining reliable advance information concerning society 
people and social functions are so far unequaled by any other journal in 
the world that the press universally watches for its appearance Thursday 
morning to get their early news of this character. 

Its financial and commercial department is recognized in all financial 
circles as being so accurate, complete and reliable that no one having 
interest in commercial or industrial',enterprises, or who is dealing on the 
exchanges; no banker, broker, investor or capitalist, can afford to miss the 
weekly review of all these matters in Town Topics. 

The short stories in Town Topics are so clever that they have a 
unique. favor with all bright people. Its poetry, burlesques and witti- 
cisms haye a distinct flavor that appeals to smart people. 

Its criticisms of the drama, music, art, literature, sports and the 
turf are by the cleverest talent available and are absolutely independent. 
Its critics have but one rule, ‘‘ Be honest—fear none, favor none.” Its 
editorial comment covers the whole field of subjects interesting to the 
intelligent classes. Its opinions are not always gloved, but they are 
always forceful and honest. 

Do you want such a weekly newspaper? Price ro cents. 

You can buy it of all newsdealers. But-you can secure its sure and 
regular delivery to you through the mails by sending in a subscription. 

Prices, $4 per annum; $2 six months; $1 three months. 


——~eS-o————- 


TOWN TOPICS PUBLISHING CO., 


208 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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PINAUD 
“MORS CONCOURS.” 


EXQUISITE PARISIAN 


PERFUMES. 


Highest Pistinction PARIS EXPOSITION, 196°, 


ED 


ED. PINAUD’S } 
Latest 
Exquisite Perfumes, 
ROYAL VIOLETTE, 
FRENCH CARNATION PINK ¢ 


drop contains 
a bouquet of FRESH- @ 


are QUINTES. 


single 


These lumes 
SENCES. ar 
LOWERS. 


the f 
LY 








Cor F o 











“And The Wilderness Shall Blossom as the 
Rose." 
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COCOA 6 


HOCOLATES 
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| March owinds raise dusts 





be Pears’ “soap removes it. 
\ WM world of Maret tell hK- ahr pope cose chy 


All rights secured. 
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IMPERIAL 
RUSSIAN SABLES 


Finest 


At Decided Reductions 


UR entire stock of made- 


up Furs is offered in 
this Midwinter Sale. 


The Furs from this store 
have a reputation for distinct 
superiority in materials, 
styles and making. 


An unusual opportunity 
to secure highest-class pro- 
ductions at wonderfully low 
prices. 


Variety for every need, 
from inexpensive Furs to the 
most luxurious. 


The Leading House 


for Fashion in Fars 


George W. Burke 


1206 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


BS oe oe a Se ee ee oe ee ae ea 





The Latest 








Military Form. 


This Corset is the latest Parisian 
model. Straight Front. Endorsed 
by leading modistes as the most per- 
fect Corset of the century. Made 
with four and five-hook clasps. 


If not for sale at your dealer’s, send $1.00 to 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CGO., 
349 Broadway, Cor. Leonard St., 
New York City. 











“ A DEFENCE OF THE ACTOR,” 
By ROLAND BURKE HENNESSY. 


Some straight-from-the-shoulder, unassailable arguments, with 
14 illustrations, appear in the February B way Magazine. 
Everyone interested in plays and players should read “‘A De 
fence of the Actor,"’ which tells the truth without mincing words. 


FEBRUARY BROADWAY MAGAZINE. 


For Sale by All Dealers. 














We write music to words, ar- 
range composition, secure 
copyrights,and pablish on roy- 
alty. Je also offer a market 
for good story and book MSS 
SUCCESS MUSIC CO, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SONG WRITER: 
AND POETS. 


YOUR FACE IS YOUR FORTUNE! 

If you have injured your Complexion with poisonous Cos- 
metics, Lotions, “Skin Foods,"" Massage, etc., send 4 cent 
for bbok about “ American Beauty” Mask. It w'!! 
tell how to regain beauty you have lost or preserve 
that which you have 
VIRGIN RUBBER CO., Dept. M, NEW YORK. 
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‘NZ 


One of the Finest Hotels in 
America. 


7 


Renowned for the social stand- 
ing of its patrons, for its dimensions 
and magnificence, for its superb 
cuisine and admirable service, for 


the lavish provisions for amuse- 





ment of its guests. To the pleasure 
loving traveler it stands for all that 
is most enjoyable. 

Unquestionably the FINEST 
GOLF LINKS in the SOUTH. 


P. M. FRY, Manager. 
A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOVRAUD’S 


RIENTAL CREAM, OR  MAAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, RHEUMATISM 
3 ay hy 5 ANDGOUT CURE 


blemish on beauty, and defies detection. On 
ae nevee, 00 ctbet bas, and ts 20 harmless Greatest of all 
Eilmade. Accept wo coumteriety of Remedies. 
MEM ir. LA. Sayre said to a lady of ONE BOTTLE 
i nasi oll cee nied sores WILL CURE YOU. 
harmful af ait the shin pooper Hitt Mepicine Co. _ 
sing it every day. GOUMAUD'S 40 East 19th St., 
POUDRE SUBTILE removes saperfiu- NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ous hair without Injury to the skin. - Me . 
Ferd. T. Hopkins, Prop'r, 37 Gt. Jones SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
St.. N. Y. For sale by all Drugyists 
and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
out the U. S., Canadas and Europe 








ic 


Beaatifies the Ski 


PURIFIES © 





Ce 


We have set aside 60,000 complete treatments of Campbell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers 
and Fould’s Medicated Arsenic Seap for distribution to as many ladies who have not yet tried 
these AVE remedies. 

’ ONE DOLLAR BY READING CAREFULLY. 

For this purpose, and for sixty days only from date, we will send postage free by re- 
turn mail, on receipt of ONE DOLLAR, a full Sixty Days’ Treatment—thirty days’ treatment of 
Wafers and thirty days’ treatment of Soap REMEMBER!_‘his is over Two Dollars 

for ONE DOLLAR! (Write now, as the price will soon return to the original figures.) 
~ CAMPBELL’S WAFERS are the only genuine, safe and certain; and quickly producea clear, 
aE } smooth and delicate complexion, bright eyes and graceful figure. These Wafers will not 
eet ay only cure but also prevent summer tan, freckles, sunburn, pimples, blackheads and every 
+s complexional defect. FOULD’S MEDICATED ARSENIC SOAP is better than all the best soaps— 
a revelation of purity and daintiness. Used with or without the Wafers. Toilet or bath. 
Large cake. These two unique specialties excel and consequently out-sell all others. They 
are essential to perfect Beaury. all or write now, while the low dollar rate lasts. Con- 

fidential advice free. H. B. FouLp, Room 44, 214 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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DAPHNE 


‘M.Knoedler& Co. 


invite attention to their 


carefully selected collection of 
Paintings of Various Schools, 
Water Colors, Etchings, 
and Engravings. 


355 FIFTH AVE., 
COR. 34TH ST., N. Y. 








send direct to th 


CURTIS. 4“ CAMERON, BOSTON. 


25s SEEDS == 15° 


Restasts jum, All Gaus. 8 ag, eens Vine, paste 


Double Cu 
Verbena, Mix 
California funds ower. 
Agratum, Blue. 
Soapd: ¥ 

















Zenaia, Double Rich Flower. | Bleeding 

Morning Glory, New, Large. | Chrysanthemum, Double. | 

With the following Bulbs FREE: 1 Uncle Sam Lily as 
above), 1 Tuberose, 2 Gladiolus, 2 Oxalis, sege nia, 
% Gloxinia, 2 Freesias, 1 Hyacinth, 3 Lily Sei the alley 

All of the above sent postpaid, for 15 cents in silver or eight 3-ct. stamps. 
This is a grand oppeste ortuni wy to = good seeds cheap. All our own 
growing. as represented. ‘Address, 


UncleSams LILY, | SOMERVILLE NURSERY, SOMERVILLE MASS. 








A Mystery! ~ ~~ 
Who Was Mrs. Clyde? 


Read MRS. CLYDE and you will be introduced into the most exclusive society 
of Boston fifty years ago. 


Read MRS. CLYDE and you will see life in Rome and in New York as it was 
and is. 


Read MRS. CLYDE and you will find yourself reading the most cleverly con- 
structed and most brilliant society novel that has appeared in a decade. 
MRS. CLYDE, by Jutren Gorpon, author of ‘“A Puritan Pagan.” One Vol., 
12mo, Cloth; $1.50 F 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, - New York City. 
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THE NEW AND IMPROVED 


Irwin Bath Cabinets 


TURKISH, THERMAL OR VAPOR 





contain the best features cf other 
cabinets with several improve- 
ments, making them the “only 

rfect Bath Cabinets."" Abso- 
utely the only Cabinets ax/o- 
matically constructed so that 
you can supply yourself with 
drinking water and mop or 
sponge your face without assist- 
ance. Latest improved heating 
apparatus. Wood or steel frame, 
folds into 2 inch and 4inch spaces 


Turkish Baths and all kinds of 
Medicated and Perfumed Vapor 
Baths at home at a cost of only 
z cents per bath. Will break up 
a Cold or the Grip immediately, 
and cure or relieve almost any 
disease 


Latest Improvements. 


We make Cabinets from $3.50 to $12. 


Special prices where we have no repre- 
sentative, We give better value for same 
ney than anyone. Buy an Irwin and 

yu won't have to buy two or three to get 
atisfaction. Book “ Health and Beauty ” 








Apri 98, others pending. 


Newest Designs, 


We sell twenty 
of Irwin's Cabi- 
to one of 
twe other makes. 
We ent the price 
on the other two, 
but get full price 
for Irwin's. 

H. W. BAXTER, 
Druggist. 
San Francisco. 


nets 


sure lo send for our catalogue before 
uying a Bath Cabinet if you want to have 
¢ best 


AGENTS WANTED; 


four months. 


C. M. IRWIN MANUFACTURING CO., 


123 Chambers Street, New York. 


WHERE NATURE FAILS 


we Succeed. 


BEAUTY is our dower. We be- 
stow i: on all who trust us. CON- 
SULT US FREE. BUST DEVELOPED. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR and all disfigure- 
ments of the skin removed. Our 
preparations are used and recom- 
mended by physicians and the best 
people of this and other cities. 
Dipioma of Excetleace from the 
American lastitute in 1882 
awarded these preparations. We 
are regular physicians and chem- 
sts, and guarantee all our preparations. Correspondence 
onfidential. Send two-cent stamp for reply. 
Dr. A. Morgan Hudson Co., s507 S?. wih. cen Bldg., N. Y. City 
R F f) N RED NOSE 0s EF: Examination blanks free 
Correspondence confidential 


DR. LOUISE ROBINSON, LOUISE ROBINSON, 512 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo,N.Y. 


one sold 1,00co 





Asurecure. Never fails. Also 
ugly pimples, freckles, etc. 


Every successive issue of 
THE SMART SET will 
be found more entertaining 
than the preceding number. 
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(COLD SEAL 


“ SPECIAL DRY.” 


** BRUT.” 


Champagne | 


America’s Best 





Gold Seal may be 7 
placed on the table of : 
the most fastidious con- 
noisseur without fear of 
criticism or comparison 
with any imported cham- 
pagne. ; 

Then why pay twice 
as much for foreign : 
labels? GOLD SEA is 
sold by all first-class gro- 
cers and wine merchants. 


URBANA WINE 
Urbana, N. Y. 


TESSEESECEE CESECE 





The world-wide 
appreciation 
accorded 


“Canadian 
Club’ 
Whisky 


is the best testi- 
mony as to its 
intrinsic merit. 
Its delicate fla- 
vour and un- 
mistakable 
aroma have 
made it the de- 
sired whisky of 
the connoisseur 
» everywhere. 
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: 
has the best of everything, but many nurseries excel with a few things. I 
visit the leading nurseries of the world and know their stocks and prices, and 
secure for my customers the best Trees, Shrubs, Plants and Bulbs in America, 

: Europe and Japan at prices 25 to 50 per cent. less than those usually asked. 
Stock is shipped direct from grower to planter, as I never buy from dealers. 

é The leading amateurs and parks of the country are my customers, to whom 
I refer. If you would know the truth about Rhjododendrons, and 

; whether you can grow this grandest of all hardy shrubs in your soil and 
climate, write for my special pamphlet on Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 

; One hundred hardy plants in twenty choicest varieties for $7.00. 

« 


Seon J. INSON ELLIOTT, pre 





Ghe February Number, now for sale 
by all newsdealers, contains ower 1,000 square 
inches of half-tones, which is more than the 
illustrations of Harper's, Frank Leslie's and 
Fearson's combined. 


“THE MAGAZINE OF BRAINS AND BEAUTY” 


Special features for February: A short-story supplement containing fiction of a light, breezy, brilliant 
style that has made Broadway Magazine stories famous. 
' ‘The Drama of the Ghetto,"’ being a story of the players at the Hebrew Theatre in the Bowery. Special 
llustrations. 
‘Stories of New York."’ No.1 “On the Night-Sergeant's Desk,’’ a vivid description of a six-hour 
watch at the desk of Sergeant Townse nd of the celebrated Tenderloin Precinct, by Walter Beverley Crane. 
** Pamous Players at Home.’’ Illustrated with engravings of beautiful photographs, by Burr McIntosh 
of Julia Marlowe, Mary Mannering and James K. Hackett. 
*The T pical American Girl,’’ with three special illustrations of Ethel Barrymore. 
‘Gin Pizzes and Things.’’ All the smart chat of Broadway 
** A Defence of the Actor,’’ by Roland Burke Hennessy, with fourteen illustrations 
** Boxers and Their Battles,’’ with four i/lustrations. 
Stories, from month to month, by Alfred Henry Lewis, Anthony Hope, Gordon Palmer, Robert Barr, 
Clement Scott and others 
Some of the worid’'s greatest artists and writers contribute to our geseach month. The Sta rt- 
ment is one feature whigh has popularized Broadway Magezine and made ft famous. When you read way 
Magazine you do not read an old-time rosy publication, but one that is thoroughly up-to-date, bright, crisp 
and intensely interesting—so different from the average magazine, which looks and reads about the same in 
January a it coon in July 


NTS A COPY ON ALL NEWS STANDS. YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, $1.00 








If you will send us $r.co we will send Broadway Magazine to any address for one year, and will send you 
free as a beautiful premium a copy of our ‘‘ American Beauties,’’ containing over 200 pages, beautifully 
illustrated. This offer will be accepted through your newsdealer or ‘direct. Send xo cents for ebruary Num- 
ber and receive free our Twentieth Century Number 


BROADWAY PUBLISHING CO., 1123 Broadway, NEW YORK 


AEP RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


One in each to ride ond anes 
is sample 1901 Bicycle BES 


1901 Models, $i0 to $18 


"99 & '00 Models, sigh grade, $7 to$i2. 
500 Second hand Wheels 

















all makes and models, good as new, 


: DE @8 tc Great Yearin 
ELECTRO-VAPOR Sie at*hait factory cost” We ship 
LAUNCHES - [im anywhere on approval and ten days 
\ : trial without a centin advance. 


will be used exclusively at the Pan-American Exposition because they are Qh EARH A BICYCLE distridut- 
the best. They are elegantly finished, simple, seaworthy, safe, r-liable and . ing Catalogues for us. We have a 

Y GUARANTEED. Stock sizes 15 toso feet. @25@ buys a wonderful proposition to Agents for 
Launch this year. Send ro cents for handsome catalogue of Steam ana Sail 1901. Write at once for our Bare-'n 
Yachts, Row Boats, Canoes, etc. Order now; avoid spring rush List and Spectal Offer. Address Dept. 177L 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., Box T, Racine, Wis. MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago 
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SMART SET 


NEWYORK, 


SMART HATS 


FOR 


SMART PEOPLE 


KNOX'S 


Represented in every city in the United 
States by the local leading hatter. 


Spring Styles Now Ready. 


ADVERTISER 


Lens Lesson No. 3 


Speed and definition are indispensable factors in 
all-round photography. They have been brought 
to the highest derree of perfection in the 


COLLINEAR LENS 


For speed work and portraiture; for pic- 
torial work and copying, for every re- 
quirement of modern paosograr ny the 

Collinear is the lens without limita- 
tion. ‘Lhere is a photographic edu- 
cation in “Pictures that Win 

Prizes,” a book we send free to 

all who request it 

The Voigtiaender & Son Optical Co., 
473 W. 14th St., New York City. 








<< CONSTIPATION 
Or” Posimvety CURED 


No Drugs. No Medicines. 
No Apparatus. 

A treatment without the use of Laxatives, Aperient 
Waters or any Drugs or Medicines. Your case may 
be of long standing, but my treatment, which is 
inexpensive, will CURE YOU PERMANENTLY 
WITHOUT FAIL. 


GF Thousands Have Reen Cured. 
BRAIN WOREERS, people of Sedentary Soutien, 
LIN: 


LADIES who live mostly indoors, TRAVE 
MEN and to all who suffer from Constipation 


STOP USING DRUGS 


The outcome will prove fatal. 

















Appendicitis, Piles, Inflammation of the 
Bowels, Typhoid Fever, Kidney Troubles 
and a score of other ills result from Constipation. 


A request from you will bring free by mail positive 
proof that Constipation and all attending ills can be 
cured speedily, absolutely, permanently, by this 
exclusive system which I have perfected after 17 
years of study and practice. 


DR. M. H. BERRY, 
332-334 Good Block, Des Moines, lowa. 











A simple 
mechanism 
and free« 
dom from 
annoying 
details 
make 
picture 
taking 

easy and 
certain 

with the 


Folding 
Pocket 
Kodaks. 


Ask your dealer or write 
us for a copy of “ Pocket 
Kodak Portraiture.” It’s an 
instructive little book, delight- 
fully illustrated by Rudolf EicKeraeyer, Jr. 








EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochesr, N. Y. 
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March and April are delightful out-door months 
in California. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


OFFERS THE BEST OF EVERYTHING. 
Leaves Chicago every day in the year at 6.30 p.m. via Chicago & North-Western, 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railways. 
ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THIS ROUTE. 


+ 461 Broadway, 368 Washington Street, 212 Clark Street, 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES: “New vorx: ‘BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
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Anita Vivanti Chartres’s 
Remarkable Nowel, 


“The Hunt for Happiness” 


The most intensely entertaining story, philosophical and tragic, that has 
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appeared in many years. 


It has been dramatized by the author for the 


great Duse under the name of ‘‘The Blue Rose.” 


All book and news dealers, or send price, 50 cents (stamps), to 


TOWN TOPICS, 208 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


and it will be sent to you postpaid. 


™ h 


In Reviewing It, Leading Papers Say: 


The New York Herald. 


The story is highly realistic, and there is 
not a dull page in it from beginning to end. 
The characters, though lifelike, are nct com- 
monplace, and the incidents, though not, as 
a rule, unduly startling, are legitimately sen- 
sational. The author has drawn her charac- 
ters well, notably Zea, the central figure. 
Considering that the author is a foreigner, 
the book is written in excellent English—far 
better English than we find in many an 
American novel. But the author has given 
us a very readable book, and, as readable 
books are rather rare, we feel more inclined 
to praise her for what she has done than to 
point out the direction in which it seems to 
us she might have done a little better. 


Ghe New York Sun. 


“The Hunt for Happiness,” by Anita Vi- 
vanti Chartres, deserves certainly to be very 
strongly commended. This is an admirably 
constructed tale; the interest begins at once 





and it is well sustained; the characters are 
as a painter would 
say, and stand out sharply; there is dramatic 
force in every situation; the English is forci- 
ble and admirable; there is lively fancy, 


strongly ‘ detached,” 


abundant originality, and no commonplace. 


Boston Saturday Ewening Gazette. 


The timidly conventional among modern 
readers will probably complain that Anita 
Vivanti Chartres has overstepped the limits 
of the permissible in her remarkable story, 
**The Hunt for Happiness.” She allows her 
readers to see the shadows of vices which are 
hardly to be named in the English language, 
as well as occasional glimpses of ordinary 
There may be a grave 
question as to the legitimacy of this super- 
latively frank realism, but there is not, the 
slightest doubt that the author did what she 
daringly set out to do extremely well. Mor- 
bid and repulsive as some of her characters 
are, they live and move and feel as only the 
creations of a genius can. 


passions and sins. 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 








NOT 
Cooked 
wnile you wait 
because there is 
NO COOKING 




















How to Prepare Cook’s Flaked Rice. 


Pour the dry flakes from the package into a colander, 

Put a liberal amount of salt into a little boiling water. 

Pour the boiling salted water on the rice, through the colander. 

Drain, shake slightly, and turn out on a hot dish; serve with sugar and milk—that 
is all—and the rice is perfectly prepared in less than a minute. 


ABSOLUTELY NO COOKING. 


COOK’S Flaked Rice has the endorsement of the family physician, the specialist, 
and the athletic instructor as a perfect food for every member of the family. 


Light, nourishing, and easily digested. 


COOK’S Flaked Rice tempts the most capricious and satisfies the strongest appetite, 


COOK’S Flaked Rice is not advertised specifically as an infant’s food, nevertheless it 
is a perfect one. 

COOK’S Flaked Rice is not a new food, simply the very best rice sterilized and 
steam cooked. 


Book of Tested Receipts in — For Sale by All Grocers. 
Large Package, 15 Cts. 
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A TWENTIETH CENTV®RY IDEA 


A Soda Fountain to.:% 


ipa | life misses many enjoyments of the city. If you can’t come 
to them they can go to you. One of the city’s latest novelties is the 
possibility of having a complete Soda Fountain in your home at trifling 
expense. It consists of filling small steel capsules with the purest carbonic 
acid gas and supplying with them a 


SPARKLETS 


apparatus for making all drinks sparkling. It isn’t a big, cumbersome affair, 

but a neat, attractive silver bottle, as shown in illustration, with capacity for 

carbonating all kinds of drinks as effectually as though you owned a $1,000 

Soda Fountain. In order to introduce this into 100,000 country homes we 
make this special offer of 


A Complete Soda Water 
Outfit for $3.00 


1 all-metal bottle, with syphon, complete Regular price 
z boxes of SPARKLETS, 10 in a box $5 00 
1 bottle of Root Beer Extract, pure syrup - 
«<« Ginger Ale “‘ os Introductory price to 
Vanilla « «6 the first 100,000 
Sarsaparilla ee 
oe * $3.00 
Strawberry ‘© «6 Delivered, pea cn af 
Vichy Tablets (40 in bottle) paid, to all points East of t 
t bottle of Citrate Magnesia Tab- mein, a paneer apr 


’ these add 50 cents for addi- 
lets (40 in bottle) tional expressage. 








This gives you choice of eight different kinds of soda, flavored exactly to 
your taste at average cost of one cent a glass. 

B@F" In addition to making the finest soda in the world, SPARKLETS will 
carbonate in this syphon, milk, iced tea, cider or any liquid, and by its own 
life and force destroy all germs and clear impurities from unhealthy water. 


From thousands of letters of commendation we have space only for a few: 


“SPARKLETS goes beyond my expectation. Mrs. Howe | daily. Enclosed is letter from my physician, Dr. Lober, veri- 
has used it with various liquidsand now she cannot get along | fying the same.” Marte Lenora Marks, 
without it. I have used the extracts of various varieties and 2387 Magazine Ave., New Orleans, La. 
the charging of them was perfect as to taste, etc.” 

J. ow8, 94 Fulton Street, New York. “SPARKLETS reached me in good order and I am greatly 
pleased with the same.’ 

“I thank you for introducing SPARKLETS to my notice. M. C. Mereman, Jr., Syracuse, N. Y. 
I have been 111 quite a while and could not retain milk or any- — 
thing else in any form until I used the SPARKLETS. lam “ My friends and myself are delighted with the operation of 
now able to drink a galion of milk charged with SPARKLETS | SPARKLETS.” James Hicks, Piqua, O. 


You can’t afford to be without one. Remit $3.00 by postal order, check, registered mail, or any 
convenient way and get a Soda Fountain in your home. 


Ghe COMPRESSED GAS CAPSULE COMPANY 
Twenty-fifth Street and Broadway, New York City 
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SUCCESSFUL BOOK. 


sh %& 


Lovers of Animals Everywhere have ex- 


pressed their appreciation of this dainty, 


fascinating volume of Animal Stories. 


a... 


Ghe Cleveland Plaindealer says: | 


‘‘ A capital book for girls or boys who 
like animals—and every right-minded girl 
and boy should do so—is Alma Florence 
Porter's ‘ Nigger Baby and Nine Beasts.’ 
The nine stories are of a horse with a 


soul, a crow without a conscience, a burro 


that earned his freedom, two strange | 


black cats, a dog who had a mission, baby 
raccoons mothered by a fox, a tramp cat 


which was saved for civilization, a bear 


who remembered and a dog who loved a 


turtle. The author savs all these animal : 


stories were founded on truth. The nar- 


rator had her experiences with these 


animals when she was a young girl, fond jf 


of animals of all kinds, and in her out- 
door life on the Pacific slope and in the 
western mountains establishing relations 
with them. The stories are fascinatingly 


; 


told and carry with them the impress of 
truth. The volume is handsomely illus- 


trated by Gustave Verbeek, and with its J 


ornamented cover is in all respects a de- 
sirable volume for young readers of either 
sex.” 


x= = << 


REOUCED LIKENESS OF COVER DESIGN, 


The Stories are beautifully illustrated by Gustave Verbeek, and 
handsomely printed on hand-made deckel-edge paper, with cloth bind- 
ing, illuminated cover and gilt tops. Your newsdealer has it or will 


secure it for you, or it will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, $1.50, 


by the ESS ESS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1135 Broadway, N. Y. 
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The 20 Century 
Hook 


It closes by a touch, and you hear it close. These are two strong points— 


bear them in mind. 


With the old-fashioned hook you grope about vainly for a while and finally 
catch something, you don’t exactly know what. It may by some good fortune be 
the eye, but it is just as likely to be the dress or the trimming, through which it 
will tear, leaving your garment both unfastened and marred. With the SNAP 
HOOK AND EYE there is nothing of this kind; all that is needed is a touch in 
the right place—and you know it is the right place because you hear the click of 
the tiny steel spring. 

The SNAP HOOKS save gowns because they all work equally well. If a 
fastener gives way here and there, or opens, the extra strain on those remaining 
closed will destroy the shape of the garment. SNAP HOOKS are reliable. They 
all stay closed till a sharp pull on the hook side of the garment releases them. 

It is surprising that up-to-date dressmakers should use such a behind the 
times article as the old-fashioned hook, There is not one single particular in 
which the SNAP HOOK does not excel all other hooks, Any woman who does 
not use it is doing an injustice to her gowns. 

Made in various sizes. If your dealer does not keep them, send 1o cents for 


a sample card. Say whether white or black. 


Made in sizes 3 and 4. 


nap Woe Sas? 


WwW 8 


HooK.--EYE 


Phe 20 Century 
Hook 


” 
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Bartens & Rice Co., 


| 

Fine Watches, ; 
Diamonds, ; 
Artistic Jewelry 3 
and 

y 

: 


Silverware. 


328 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Between 32d and 33d Streets, 
NEW YORK. 





to convince 
that it is 
unquestionably 


the best. 


DU VIVIER & CO., 


22 Warren St., 
N. Y, 


ADVERTISER 


GOLF, HUNTING, FISHING. 
FLORIDA 


Gulf Coast Hotels. 


PLANT SYSTEM. 


Special attention is called to the excellent golf courses 
connected with the hotels. Turf putting green 
and tees. Professicnals in charge. 














TAMPA BAY HOTEL, Tampa, Fla. 
A. E. DIcK, Manager. 
HOTEL BELLEVIEW, Belleair on the Gulf, Fla. 
J. F. CHAMPLIN, Manager. 
SEMINOLE HOTEL, Winter Park, Fla. 
ZD. R. SWETT, Lessee and Proprietor. 


OCALA HOUSE, Ocala, Fla. 


HOTEL KISSIMMEE, 
Kissimmee, Fla. | J. H. MURDICK, 
THE INN, Manager. 
Port Tampa, Fla. ) 


P. F. BROWN, Manager. 


For Golf information address: 


John Duncan Dunn, 


Golf Manager, 
TAMPA BAY HOTEL. 


Address the managers at the hotels as above. 
NEW YORK OFFICES, 
r2 West 23d Street and 2qo Broadway. 
Circulars at Traveler's Information Co., 3 Park Place and 
’ 25 Union Square 


ASK FOR WARNER’S 
SpEerSorRv’ SSsciTs 


Lithia Water Tablets 


For Making Fresh Lithia Water. 


The best method for the adminis- 
tration of Lithia for the 
cure of 


KIDNEY TROUBLES 


i indicated by pains in the back, 
etc. 


Rheumatic Gout, Gout and 
RHEUMATISM. 


A tablet dropped in a glass of water will afford a spark- 
ling draught which should be drunk during effervescence. 
The claim for preference of the “ Warner method for 
the administration of Lithia is based _ upon the following 
Anaccurate and definite amount of Lithia in each dose 
Economy, convenience and general elegance of the rem 
edy. Absolute medicinal effect. These tablets should be 
obtainable from all druggists. Should you fail in procur- 
ing them send to us direct, remitting value of the tablets 
wanted. 





AS PREPARED ONLY BY 


WM. R. WARNER & CO. 


639 N. Broad Street, - - - Philadelphie, Pea. 
3 gt. Tablets, per bottle, 25¢.; 5 gr. Tablets, per bottle, 35c, 
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MARCH, too! 
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PRIZES FOR JOKES 


rst prize of $50 awarded to Alex. Ricketts 
and prize, $1, J. J. O'Connell 
Tom P. Morgan 
Tavlor 
sth pr-ze 


Wituiam Green, Printer, New York 





SUART SET ADVERTISER 


Our boats sell second-hand in 


the markets of the world at 


from 10 to 25 per cent. more 


than those of other builders. 


Moral—the best is the cheapest. 








> 


TORPEDO BOAT DESTROYER “ BAILEY ”’ 
Built by us for the U. S. Government and tested to a speed of over 35'4 miles per hour. 





HIGH-CLASS 


Yachts & Naphtha Launches 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. 


AND 


CHARLES L. SEABURY & CO. 


CONSOLIDATED 
Down-Town Office, 50 Broadway, New York 
Send for Catalogue. Works, Morris Heights, New York City. 
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Inserting 


ausing 
thon 
LEADAW’S SHOE TRE Es. 
LEADAM TREES in ) 
t ade appeara i is . z an adjusted the exact length 
Ma T fi t your dealers, or sent for 


“LIONEL B. "LEADAM. 80. Wall Street, New York. 


is a Home Remedy; a noble UNGUENT fo 
extert - applicz ation xt is founded ye } 
principle that Suffering, Premature Decline 


ming 





and Premat ure Death are the direct, 
indirect, results of 


DORMANT CIRCULATION; 


- at rescue can my be assured by its re-establishment by directly charging the con- 
¢ battery-cells with an element imitating the nerve-force pre- 
Tu for that purpose by Nature. This imitative element is our — 
I RV E FORCE, and it will positively re-establish the most sl uggi sh CIRCULATION 
mal. It has won for us many Gold Medals for life-saving in the past eighteen 
ye ars. We do not, however, advertise it—but our NERVE- FOR( E Journal, which 
explains its every "detail We send this Publication free, in plain envelope, to as 
many addresses as you may send us 
We appeal especially to the * chronically ill” who are wearied and discouraged with 
‘*stomach dosing” asa means of warfare against Disease; to sufferers threatened with 
cruel *‘ operations; tomen and women who, in spite of heroic efforts for cure, feel them- 
selves steadily declining; to men and women who are victims of sedentary employment 
MRS. GEO. A. CORWIN or excessive ** brain exhaustion,” and to those who have been cast aside as * incurable.” 
MR. and MRS. GEO. A. CORWIN, 1455 Mt. Morris Bank Building. NEW YORK CITY. 














OTEDSILK 


The underwear of the new century. The only underwear equal to the requirements of the 
present day. Durable, warm, light, shapely, luxurious. 

KOTEDSILK is correct in shape, perfect in fit, and absolutely non-shrinkable. Is made 
of pure silk, knitted on the finest cotton. Pleasing to the eye and touch. Finishing is beyond 
criticism. A revelation of comfort to those whose skins have been tortured by wool. 


MADE IN ONLY ONE QUALITY—THE BEST 





See the Word |KOTEDSILK]| on Every Garment 











Men's Shirts, 
oe Drawers 


34-44, $2.50 each Ladies’ Vests, 26-40, $2.50 each 
as Union Suits, 3 
3 


4- 
8-44, , ue a Drawers, 26-40, 2.50 ‘“ 
4-44, 5. “ Union Suits, 26-40, 5.00 

2.00 


“ 


ss “ 


1-44, 2.00 “ ss Underwaists, 26-40, 
Ladies’ Short Underskirts, 24-32 waist, $2.50 


IF YOUR DEALER CAN'T SUPPLY YOU, WE WILL. EXPRESS PREPAID 


KOTEDSILK UNDERWEAR CO., 


Millbury, Mass., or 70-72 Franklin St., New York City 


Undervests, 
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iA (uarter Century of Success 


Unparalleled in the History of Life Insurance 





Insurance in Force, end of 1900, over 604 Millions 
Insurance Written and Placed, 7 249 Mi 
Millions 


1900, over 
Paid Policy-holders, in 25, years,over 49 Millions 
Assets, end of 1900, over ... 40 Millions 
Liabilities . . . 0 tev 34 Millions 
Surplus, end of 1900, over . . . 6 Millions 
Income, during 1900, over . . . 24 Millions 
Paid Policy-holders, during 1900, over 7 Millions 
Policies in Force, end of 1900, over . 4 Millions 





The only American Life lasurance Company 
ewarded a Gold Medal at Paris Interna- 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. dgeuulaee 
of America PRUDENTIAL 


‘HAS THE fy 
Write for information. CT R E N GT H 0 i 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, } Gl gp Ving \:, 


President, 


HOME OFFICE: 
Newark, N. J. 


i 
; 
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A pure, sterilized 
cocoanut fat 
For 
Shortening 
and 
Frying 
Most digestible 
and healthful fat 


in the world. En- 


tirely free from 


animal matter; 
never gets rancid. 


Ask your Grocer for 


| Ko-NuT 


or write 


INDIA REFINING CO. 
Philadelphia 


FREE — Beautifully illustrated 
recipe book, new edi- 


tion, tells of delicious 
dishes prepared with Ko-Nut 








SET 





ADVERTISER 


DRINK TEA-ETTE. 


Sold Only in TEA-ETTE is not 
Griginal Packages. Substitute, but the Bes 
of Genuine Tea, with the 
Tannin Modified. Tan- 
nin, which is the bitter 
taste in Tea, is acknowl- 
edged to be worse than 
alcohol poison. Tea con- 
tains two _ properties, 
Theine and Tannin. Peo- 
ple drink Tea for the 
stimulating and invigo- 
rating effects of the 
Theine it contains, while 





the ill effects of Tannin 

compel many to stop drinking it. You can 

drink Tea-Ette without fear of disturbing 
your nerves or injuring your digestion. 

Tea-Ette is used in Leading Hospitals and is recom- 

mended ty Eminent Physicians. Sold by many or the 


Leading Grocers. If your Grocer does not keep it, insist 
upon his getting it for you, or send to 


ROYAL TEA-ETTE CoO., 
43 Wallebout Mkt., Brooklyn. 
We sell Oolong, Mixed, English, Breakfast and Ceylon 


BEAUTIFUL FORM 
GUARANTEED. 


CORSIQUE positively fills out a 
hollow and scraway places, develops 
and adds perfect shape to the whole 
form wherever deficient. 


GUARANTEED TO 


DEVELOP any FORM 


or Money Refunded, 
Corsique positively eniarges Form. 
It is the Original Fr b rm DE. 
VELOPER nad F 
KEE. 


oklet mailed F' 
rfect le 





MADAME TAXIS TOILET CO., Dept. 15, Monroe Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


MOORE GLASS PUSH PIN 
USES UNLIMITED. 


MADE IN TWO SIZES. 
This Flange Affords Strength. 
SUPERSEDES THE TACK AND 
HAMMER. 
Surprisingly Strong in Wood or Plaster. 


For Photographers, Window Trimmers, 

Artists, Dressmakers, Housekeepers, Stationers, etc, For 

pinning up Films, Calendars, Bric-a-brac, Mantel and 

urtain Draperies, Notices, Advertisements, Time-tables, 

Maps, News-stand Matter, etc., etc. Packed one dozen 

in box. Price, 25 cents per box (postpaid) of either 
size. Ask your dealer or write. 


MOORE PUSH PIN CO., - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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If you go to a dealer that keeps ; SPOOL and 
Used and endorsed by the best dressmakers for SEWING 
the last sixty-two years. Always even in size 
and twist, always full length and strength SILK 
Made by Also makers of Corticelli Filo Silk tor Embroidery. 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY - 26 Bridge Street, Florence, Mass. 





SET ADVERTISER 


T BAILEY’ 


Pneumatic 
Whalebone 
Road Wagons 

have an . 
Elusive Exclusive 

Quality 


entirely their own. Send 
for steel engraving.literature 


awe 5.R Bailey @ CO. Amesbury, Mass 
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Honest Flavor 





and perfect purity are found in 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
Champagne 


SHMAKSPEARE SAID 
GOOD WINE 4S A GOOD FAMILIAR 
CREATURE 


LET US MAKE YOU FAMILIAR WITH 
THE LABEL OF THE BEST GOOD WINE 


RUINART CHAMPAGNE 


The New York Commercial Journal 
says: “ There is one merit in Ameri- 
can champagne which should find it 
especial favor as compared with the 
French. It makes and carries ifs own 
honest flavor, whereas the French 
champagne has NO flavor until it is 
added through the medium of other 
liqueurs at the end of the fermenting 





rocess. In other words, the French 
avor is made, the American ts born." 


Hence the popularity of 
**Great Western,’’ the 
old medal winner at the 
aris Exposition. 








ROOSEVELT & SCHUYLER. Sole Agents for the Unded States &Coanda. 





PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 


t Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y- 


: 
: 
: 
) 
; 
: 
: 
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Sold by all Respectable Wine Dealers. 

Pee) Manes S€> <3<32494953~) 
We never use Drugs, Obesity 
I Tablets or Pilis of any kind to 
mprove Your Shape {i522 
system and often cause death. 
We reduce the flesh without any discomfort to the wearer. Obesity 
Belts used to advantage by corpulent people, both ladies and gentlemen, 
to teduce corpulency and give shape to a pendulous or relaxed abdomen 
The use of these belts reduces your size and leaves no room for surplus fat 
to accumulate; also gives absolute safety from Navel Rupture; relieves 
the dragging sensation peculiar to a pendulous abdomen and improves the 
shape. We will send the Belt to any part of the United States or Canada. 
Special price, $2.50. Send measure around the largest part of abdgmen 

when ordering belt. 


Comfortable belts made to order to be used after any operation. 


Those interested in the subject call or write and get an illustrated 
book free. We manufacture trusses for all cases of Rupture. 


FOR MEN OR WOMEN’ /mproved Elastic Truss Company, 768 Broadway, New York 


(Two doors below Wanamaker's, near Ninth Street.) 


Ladies in Attendance for Ladies. Examination Free. Closed Sundays. Established 19 Years in New York. 
22 
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DE DION - BOUTON . 
CURES | 
BALDNESS. WG. 
A Remarkable Remedy Which Cures Baldness of 
Old Standing, Restores Gray Hair to Its Natural 


Color, Stops Hair Falling, Eradicates Scurf 
and Dandruff, Cures Weak Eyebrows and 


Eyelashes, Scanty Partings, and Al! EXCELS IN SPEED,COMFORT, 


Diseases of the Hair Sca!p. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! RELIABILITY, EASE OF OPERATION 

A $1.25 TREATMENT FREE. 

Lorrimer & Co., the Celebrated Hair and 
Scalp 8 jalists, of Baltimore, Md., Will 
Send to Any Responsible Person Who Desires 
to Give Their Remedies a Fair and Impartial 
Test. a Full Size $1.00 Bottle of LORRIMER’S 
EXCELSIOR HAIR FORCER and a 25c. Bar 
of LORRIMER’S SKIN and SCALP SOAP, 


ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE, 











The aboveisa photo of Mrs. Genie C. Chapman, 
of 227 W. 116th St., N. Y. City, N. Y. Read what 
she says:— Your treatment is all that you claim. 
My hair was falling rapidly and turning gray. 
I was fast becoming bald. I took advantage of 
your generous offer and it did the work quickly 
and splendidly. I have now a fine head of hair, 
and can conscientiously say that your Hair 
Forcer and Soap are the finest remedies that I 
have ever used. They are well worth the atten- 
tion of all persons who have lost their hair, or 
whose hair is falling and fading. 

Mrs. GENIE C. CHAPMAN, 

READ OUR REMARKABLE OFFER! 

We will send to any responsible person who is 
desirous of giving this wonderful treatment 4 L 
full trial, one full size $1.00 bottle of LORRIMER’S 9p tu CE 
EXCELSI 108 HAIR FORCER. and one 25. BAROF Lone. _—" LS a | 

: and SCA AP, absolutely Free o rge. 
We will also send full instructions how to cure CARRIES FUEL CAPACITY FOR 100 MILES 
all diseases of the pote ond soalp at once and for. be (@ GALLONS) 
ever, together with thousands of testimonials t/ 
— persons mene Deve been curved, and ~ EXPENSE '/2 CENT PER MILE 
simile reports of medical experts, etc., on receip | ‘ 
of a 2c. stamp to cover postage. Address DE DION rs BOUTON MOTORETTE (0. 
TORRIMER & CO., Hair and Scalp Spectalists, GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 
868 HN. Boward Street, Balttmere, Ha, BROOKLYN - CHURCH LANE &-37 ©" STREET 
NEW YORK BRANCH — 57 WEST 66 “STREET 
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SMART SET 


Highest i in Efficiency and 
Durability, Perfect Balance, 
Simple, Reliable. 


A compact Marine Engine for Ya« 
less, easily understood, easily managed, strong and 
it is the motor that motes aan te Gane Bes 

It illustrates and plainly tells the superiority 


Olds Motor Works, 


1300 Jefferson Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


hts and Launche 
i 





Mme. E. M. Van Brunt, 
CORSE TIERE, 
6 WEST 22p STREET, 


NEW FIGURES GUARANTEED. 


Sorosis, 
Delsarte, 
Hygienic 
and Artistic 
Corsets and Waists to Order. 


CORSETS COPIED. 





ADVERTISER 


Letters Copied While Writing. 
Neo press; n+ water: no brush: no work. Any ink; 
any pen; any paper. Our Pen-Carbon never smuts; 
our clip holds parer firm. Write with no extra 
pressure, and our Pen-(arbon t etter Book produces 
a perfect copy. For letters, bills,etc. Can be used 
anywhere. If your stationer does not keep it, 

write for free specimen of work. Address Dept. 34 
PEN-CARBON MANIFOLD €O., 145-7-9 Centre St., New Vout. 
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Cigars have been held in the highest 
esteem for more than half a century. 
This famous old brand has won the 
first award at Havana, London, Paris, 
Philadelphia, New Orleans 
and other International Expositions. 
El Principe de Gales Cigars are 
made of the very finest Havana tobacco 
grown in Cuba, and they represent the 


Chicago, 


ST TT as aan i 


highest order of excellence attained in 


: 
i 
' 
' 
2 


YBOR, MANRARA CO., 
TAMPA, PLA, 


The Havana-American Co., 
Successor. 


Ee ues IL 


4 NU PARMA 








De putes s High - Class 
Tours. Established 1879. 
May lith, Excursion to Cen- 


tral Europe via Gibraltar 
and Naples.—June 6th, Excursion to Norway, North 
Cape, Russia, etc.—June 15th, Excursion to Central 
Europe (Scotland and Southern Italy optional).—July 
6th,“ July” Excursion to Central Europe. — Superior man- 
Guide,” Free. A. DE POTTER, 


agement and conductorship. Inclu- X 
45 Broadway, New York. 


sive cost. ‘Old World Tourist 
Please mention THE SMART SET. 








SMART SET ADVERTISER 


EXQUISITE SEALS 


MADE WITH THE 


POMME DE ROI SEALING WAX 


Put up in patent glass tubes. Heat and pour out ex- 
ictly the amount you want just where vou want it 


WAX CANNOT BURN OR BLACKEN. 


The most satisfactory and novel article ever offered to 
adies for polite correspondence. 

hirty-six brilliant colors—the latest shades Send 
thirty cents for three tubes. 


POMEROY BROTHERS CO., 


| > , 
| H 
316 Passaic Avenue, E. Newark, N. J. | ji!) § E There are rea- 
| . : Sons why -. less 
° ‘ than elsewhere" 
Elsewhere ’’ is not a catch- 
word but a fact. & 
We buy direct from the great makers; not 
middiemen. We puy spot cash; take large 
We are the largest importers of 
and Glass in the U. 5 
ll to the very best class of people; 
distinction in all parts of the U.S, 
hey order from our catalogue, which shows 
act tints and coler, Why spend 
ollar for fine China or Glass till you 
seen this catalogue ? 
Write to-day for Catalogue 1: f 


50-54 West 22d Street, New York City 

















MADE BEAUTIFUL BY Ee FE 4 STRAIGHT FRONT 


BEAUTIFUL TEETH ; 
The best means (approved by eminent scientists. fore 4 & LONG HIP. 


most society and renowned professional! people), to 
produce teeth sound and white, to purify the gums, 
to beautify the mouth and sweeten the breath is we < STYLES 

wrRicat's y 


.S)) 346-350-351: 440 
a . 441-445-447 
* 


TOOTH PASTE 
A creamy, delicious dentifrice (in collapsible tubes) 
contains same properties as the famous Wright's 
Antiseptic Myrrh Tooth Soap, comes a'so_ in 
| ee form orasawash. Trial sample and booklet 
or 2c. stamp. At druggists 25c 
CHARLES WRIGHT CHEMICAL CO. 

Dept. 18, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 

Miss sabde Clash. of Se Bostonians, say 1 Dentomyrh Tooth 











SMART SET 


FAMOUS 
FRENCH 
AIDS TO 


BEAUTY 


America f 
f Paris 
auties of 
youth's g 
Dys’ Sachet 
nu 


I am the w the celebrated toilet 
preparati 


used 


only agent is 
{ Dr. Dys 


by tamous society be 


These ns 


re 


ns " 


preparati 


ar 
A 
at harm, and car 
de Ti Write 
er French aids to beauty 


mplexion is st 


g Dr s ilette 


plaining this and 


Mad ausY. Baray, (240 $. 26* A Mad Yor te 


THE Besr of all, and for over sixty years 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
has been used by mothers for their children while teeth- 
ing. Are vou disturbed at night and broken of your rest 
by a sick child suffering and crying with pain of Cutting 
Teeth? If so, send at once and get a bottle of 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
for Children Teething. Its value is incalculable. 
relieve the poor little sufferer immediately 
it, mothers, there is no mistake about it. It cures diar- 
rheea, regulates the Stomac and Bowels, cures Wind 
Colic, softens the Gums, reduces SQaciettion. and gives 
tone and enegry to the whole system 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 
for children teething is pleasant to the taste 
prescription of one of the oldest and best 
cians and nurses in the United States, 
all druggists throughout the world 
cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Wirnslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


1540-1g01 


PSYCHRATISM 


Ghe New Discovery of the Age. 
THE VERNON ACADEMY 


Will Tell You All About It 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


for circular e 


It will 
Depend upon 


and is the 
female physi- 
and is for sale by 
Price, twenty-five 


Prof 


the 


A_pert Vilenon: the marvel of the 
wonderful resources of this sc 
f succ and make clear and plain 
and that has heen attributed to 
tism during past u may a 
k by 


w rite to-day. 


discovery by 


~ 
\ 


The new 
century A 
will unfold t 
all that has 
supernatural 
wonderful 


secrets 


rwledge 


the 


ience 
ess 
seemed so mysteri 
agency or hyp 

mm prehensive, 1o 
ing your name to us at 


free. 


us 
have 
d man by send 
once tt ‘is absolutely 
Address 


VERNON ACADEMY OF MENTAL SCIENCES, 
1662 EAST AVENUE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROBINSON’S ~ 
TURKISH BATH. CABINET. 


A Turkish Bath at Home for 2 Cents. 


It Opens the pores of the skin and 
sweats all the poisons and impuri 
ties out of the blood 

Physicians recommend it 
for the cure of LaGrippe, Colds, 
Liver, filaees, Blood and 
Skin Diseases, theumatism, 
ete. Every disease can be cured « 
benefited 

Price— No. 1, 812.00; No. 2, 
$7.00; No. 3, 85.00. 

We have agencies in almost 
every city where our cabinets 
can be examined. Complete in- 
formation and large book “ Health 
and Beauty” free 

(Good Agents Wanted.] 
goo Dollars in Gold will be given to our best Agents this Year 


ROBINSON THERMAL BATH CO., 751 Jefferson St., Toledo, Ohio. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
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ADVERTISER 


WHAT'S INA NOSE? 


THE 


CAESAR 
INHALER 


AND CASAROL. 


The latest Miracle of 
Medical Science. Send 
us soc. for the Outfit 
and be cured of Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, “Grip,’ 
Hay Fever. 


Use It at Work or Asleep. 


CASAR MPG. CO. 


852 Broadway, New York. 





Every troman may acquire 


A BEAUTIFUL FIGURE 


Without it beauty 
“NOYLENE” 


other prepar 


counts for nothing 


lops your bust when ai 
When through experi- 
1888. Price, 
Instantaneous 


ons fa 
menting,tryit. Esta 
82.00. A FREE 
Perspiration Deod er sent for toc. postage 
Mme. G. M ARI E, Specialist, Ladies’ 
1 et Studio, 198 W. ir6th St we 


ae 
ished since 
SAMPLE of 


5] 
icte 
tor 


Lis 


face 
face. 


and 
AT 


C7j’Note the TREATED 

Th abit of Fr ig 

WRINKLES REMOVED 

ANY AGE. 

** Anti-Wrinkle a gl » 

while you si 
ery night unti 
ear them asionally,t 

i ary them 
er packag 


whit r are 


i, 


work like 


magic 
ire and the 
pr 
1 be 
nts Dai 
i xcept 
Mme. MARIF, Specialist, Ladies’ Toilet 
Studie, 138 West 116th Street, NEW YOUK. 


rn wateh has s SOLID GOLD laid 
E 


wateh. We : 


dust 


DO Dba WANTAWAT 





than three 70": months 

Thiswas 6 years ago and [ 

have not gained an ounce in 
weight since.” 


Purely vegeta 

— _ a as water. Any sne can make it st home at little 
starving. Nosickness. We will mail « box of 

ont fall — in « plain sled package for 4 cents for 
Department 144, St. Louis, Mo. 


7 and Mrs. Howard Gould. 


WHO THEY ARE, WHAT THEY LOOK LIKE 
AND HOW THEY ACT. 

An illustrated article by Roland Burke Hennessy, 
in the Februdry Number of Broadway Magazine, 
now for sale by all newsdealers; or sent for 10 cents. 
Broadway Pub. Co., 1123 Broadway, N. 


MALL O HEMIC AL CO., 


. ote. 
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TM eleeluluc, 





The grandest OR Acetylene 
achievement J is harnessed 
of the me ND, at last 
period ' wae : with 
Th si. ~— \ 7 perfect and 
home 7 imamate complete 
lighting. “” FR... A results. 


A light like NA — The power of 
day—rich and ~<a ee 5 36 candles, 
easy to the and white, not 
eyes. a . & yellow. 


Turns up or Safest form of 
down lighting known 
and on or off. 4 and more 

perfect than 


electricity. 
As handy as 


city gas— 

more so — Actually 
because New” ua a triumph of 
portable. —— the century. 


NO LIGHT OF ANY KIND AT ANY COST HAS EVER “HELD A CANDLE ” iT.” 


Cosis but a trifle more than prez 20UuS imbert ct. experiments, 


solves the problem fully, delightfully and < uta single drawb 
IT 1S CHEAPER THAN KEROSENE. PAYS FOR ITSELF IN A VERY SHORT TIME. 


For getting it Exhibited in your Town (Not taking any orders) you can 


GET ONE FREE 


They sell at dealers for ten dollars. We prefer to have you order through your dealer, who will 
order on for you through his jobber. If not, we will send you one prepaid by express on receipt of 
price, and wiil protect you with the guarantee <o noney in tc il refunded, if not found all we claim for 
it. (If Sooeaace in gettine one free, at little or no trouble, write us at nce.) Address 


EDWARD MILLER 4 co., Box 44, Meriden, Conn. 
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The Swoboda System 


of Physiological Exercise 


RESTORES TO HEALTH 
STRENGTHENS THE HEART 


I teach by mail with perfect success, my original 
and scientific method of Physiological Exercise, 
without any apparatus whatever and requiring but 
a few minutes’ time in your own room just before 


retiring. By this condensed system more exercise and benefit can bé 
obtained in ten minutes than by any other in two hours, and it is the 
only one which does not overtax the heart. It is the only natural, 
easy and speedy method for obtaining perfect health, physical develop- 


ment and elasticity of mind and body. 


Perfect Health means an absolute freedom from those 
ailments which a well informed mind knows are directly or indirectly 


due to a lack of properly arranged exercise. 


The Only System of Exercise that Conforms to the Laws of Physiology. ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 





Absolutely Cures Constipation, 
Indigestion, Sleeplessness, 
Nervous Exhaustion and 
Revitalizes the Whole Body. 











Originator and Sole lastructor. 


THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


HUGH R. LOUDON, State Agent, 


117 N. 3rd Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 31, 1899. 
Mr. Alois P. Swoboda, Chicago, LIL. 

Dear Sir:—Itis a pleasure to testify to the merits, and 
the benefits to be derived from your system of physivlogt- 
cal exercise. First, and of most importance, it has cu 
me completely of dyspepsia and constipation, ‘both chronic 
and of long standing, and in the treatment of which 
had expended large sums without obtaining relief. The 
effect of roar system was immediate and almost beyond 
belief. appetite increased enormously, and there 
was no aires in digesti.g and assimilating the food 
consumed. To-day my health is perfect. Ihave always 
appreciated the benefits to be derived from proper exer- 
cise, and in pursuitof health, tried rowing and gymnasium 
work for several years, also various patent exercisers, 
but never received anything like the benefit or develop- 
ment that has resulted from three months’ application to 
your system. In this short time I have increased my 
chest expansion four inches and all my muscles in p 
portion. In two months I was able to tear a full pack of 
Playing cards into halves and the balves into a. 4, 
ghowing ability toapply my strength, which is a quality to 

desired end one that cannot be measured with a tape. 

ne is no exaggeration to say that my capacity for both 
hysical and mental exertion is increasing ‘daily, and the 

eeling resulting from a state of perfect health aids mein 
business and is something that money could not replace. 

To anyone feeling the need of regular exercise, easily 
taken, I cannot commend your system too highly. Wish- 
ing you deserved success, 


am, 
Yours very. sincerely 
LOUDON, 


Missouri State Avency The L: Saabeal and London 
and Globe Insurance Co. Liverpool, England. 
Pupils are both sexes ranging in age from fifteen 
to eighty-six and all pooeenenean the system. Since 
no two people are in the same physical condition, 
individual instructions are given in each case. 
Write at once, mentioning The Smart Set, for full 
information and convincing endorsements from 
many of America’s leading citizens. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 57 Washington St., CHICAGO. 
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No. 222. Embroidery Insertion, with Novelty Braid and Hemstiteh. Send for free booklet showing all fancy designs. 








No. 215. Zigzag Mexican Drawn Work and liemstiteh. Send for free booklet showing all fancy designs. 


Sheets and Pillow Cases Made by the 


Principal Brands are Defender Manufacturing Co. 
DEFENDER, PALMA, SELKIRK 
WEXFORD Are the Standard 


These four brands satisfy every demand. Made in all sizes and all prevailing styles. Plain Hem, Hem, Spoke, Zig-tag, Mexican, Drawn 
1 other fancy stitches. Also Embroidery and Novelty Braid Insertion. . 


Fancy Patterns in Sheets and Pillow Cases 


re the vogue. A Royal Gift for any occasion. They are put up in sets (one sheet and two pillow cases), or in a package containing one-half 
zen sheets and one dozen pillow cases. Fancy styles are made from Palma Mills Sheeting, unless otherwise ordered. Prices per set are 


$2, $2.50, $3 and $4 


Every article made hy the Defender Manufacturing Company is absolutely perfect and free from disease germs. There is no sweat-shop 
rk. Be sure the Blue Label is on every sheet and pillow case. Don't take something “ just as good."" There is nothing quite so good as 


THE DEFENDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY’S PRODUCTS 
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7o 10 3% MONTHLY AND {0076 YEARLY PROFITS 


seem excessive, yet many of our customers have realized these unusual profits during the year 1go0 by 
following our intelligent plan of combination investments in mining stocks, dividing the investments, 
obviating loss, and by combining first issues of stocks in promising mines and dividend payers. The pay- 
ment of the regular monthly dividends on the properties we handle as fiscal agents, January rst, required 


FIFTEEN HUNDRED DIVIDEND CHECKS 


and we have never yet made a loss for a customer in any mining stock recommended by our house. 
We make profitable mining investments a specialty and will not handle as financial agents any but 
meritorious working mines that possess all of the requisites necessary to make valuable producing 
properties, with conditions favorable for possible ‘‘ Bonanzas.” 


We Do the Largest Business in Mining Stocks 


of any firm in the United States, because we make our customers’ interest our own, and do not advise 
them to invest in any property that we have not first thoroughly investigated with our own experts and 
are willing to take a financial interest in, which with their own holdings will insure control and the 
proper and economical management of the property for profit to its stockholders. 

SEND FOR PROSPECTUS OF NEW AND PROMISING MINES AND DIVIDEND PAYERS, 
TOGETHER WITH SUBSCRIPTION BLANKS AND REPORTS SHOWING PRESENT CON- 
DITIONS OF THE PROPERTIES AND ALSO BOOKLET “ABOUT OURSELVES,” GIVING 
IN DETAIL OUR INTELLIGENT PLAN OF SECURING THE LARGE PROFITS OF LEGITI- 
MATE MINING WITHOUT THE RISK OF LOSS. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 
MINING STOCK EXCLUSIVELY. 
66 Broadway and 17 New Street, NEW YORK. 
BRANCHES: 





Cleveland—“ Cuyahoga ny ® Philadelphia—“ Betz Building.” 
ton, Mass.—™ International Trust Co. Building.” Chicago— Fisher Building.” 





P er. sonal Power, Nerve 
Force—Call it 


Magnetism, What You will 


Is the intangible power that controls human destiny. It is the key to 
all business and social success. All truly great men and women are 
magnetic, they know how to win and hold people. This power does not 
come by chance, but it is an art, a science, depending upon certain 
fixed laws which everyone should understand. By our new system you 
¢ can learn in a few days at your own home and not only achieve success 
yourself, but you can influence the minds, health and actions of others to a remarkable and astounding 
degree. We guarantee it. We also teach you a refined, pleasant profession from which you can make $1 
to $20 per day. Our profusely illustrated treatise tells exactly how to acquire the marvelous powers Te- 
ferred toabove. It is the most expensive and most comprehensive work of the kind ever published. It is 
from the pen of the eminent authority, Prof. LaMotte Sage, A. M., Ph. D.. LL. D., assisted by the world’s 
most famous scientists. This wonderful book has been the means of G#inging success, happiness and 
health to thousands of persons. This is your golden opportunity. Will ¥pu grasp it? 10,000 copies of the 
book will be sent out absolutely free. A postal card will bring it. Read “the following convincing testi- 
mony, and write today for a free copy of the book. 

Rev. Paul Weller, Box 200, Gorman, N. Y., says: “Your instructions have given me a powerand a force 
of character | did not dream it was possible for me to acquire.” 

. 8. Lincoln, M. D., 101 Crutchfield Street, Dallas, Tex., writes: “The book was a revelation to me. 
Your methods are far in advance of any I have ever seen.” 

Miss Katherine Messinger, of Corry, Penn., says: “Your instruction has made a new woman of me. 
Possibilities have been opened up that I never dreamed had existed before. Every one should understand your 
grand science, and there would be less misery, poor health, and unhappiness in the world.” 

We have thousands of letters similar to above. Do not send money, the book is free. Address 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, Dept. 0.N.6, Rochester, N. Y- 
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ts so handy 


OVAL 
FAIRY SOAP 


THE NEW OVAL CAKE °F FAIRY SOAP is the most practical and 


economical cake of soap made. No soap 
could be made purer, more delicate, or in any way better suited to toilet and bath uses, 
and yet the eeleo is only five cents a cake. One trial of the Oval Fairy will convince 
you of its excellence, convenience and economy over all other white soaps. 


ADMIRAL DEWEY SAYS: 
The N. K. Fairbank Company, Chicago, Ill. Jantary 7, 1901. 
“Gentlemen: I have used Fairbank’s Fairy Soap for a month and shall never willingly use any other kind.” 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


CHICAGO NEW YORE ST. LOUIS BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 


Manufacturers also of GOLD DUST Washing Powder. 
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T® TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 














Life, Accident, and Health 
INSURANCE. 


MORE THAN 


$42,643,384 


HAVE BEEN DISTRIBUTED TO POLICY 
HOLDERS AT A LESS COST THAN BY ANY 
OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 











Employers’ Liability Policies 
PROTECTING OWNERS and EMPLOYERS 
AGAINST STATUTORY LIABILITY. 





NO ONE CAN AFFORD 
TO BE WITHOUT THEM. 


Assets, . . $30,928,331.52 


Reserves and all other Liabilities, 26,385,204.71 
Excess Security to Policy Holders, 4,543,126.81 








et J. G. BATTERSON, President. | *°%; York Office. 


31 Nassau. 





Ss. C. Dunham, Vice-President. E. V. Preston, Sup’t Ag 
John E. Morris, Secretary. H. J. Messenger, Actuary. 
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~~ OUR FACTORY TO YOU 


The finishing touch to the well-dressed man is a becoming hat. 
Every Hawes soft and stiff hat is made in our own factories at 
Danbury, Conn., and knowing them to be made well, we guarantee 
them to wear well. If they are not on sale in your city, our Mail 
Order Departments enable you to get one of the latest style: send 
three dollars, size, color, and whether a Derby or Alpine is wanted. 


(Hawes latest Hat Fashions Book free for the asking.) 


awes flat @mpany 


HATS MAoE Wit 


a a 





Peale etn 6 yaa ede 
LADIES! It is so easy to 
hook your dresses when 


you use 


PEET’S INVISIBLE EYES 


Pret’s INVISIBLE Eve. 


HOOK ow HERE- 


TRADE MARK REG. 
PAL May 1.1805 -OCT.27, BOG. 
They take the place of silk loops, make 
a flat seam, and prevent gaping. Indis- 
pensable to every dress. An ideal fas- 
tener for plackets. 2 dozen eyes, 5 cents; 
with hooks, ro cents. Black or white. 


Al ail stores or by mail. 


PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ED. PINAUD’S} 


Most Exquisite Perfumes, 


VIOLETTE REINE, 


BRISADE LAS PAMPAS, § 


FRENCH CARNATION PINK. 


One drop cf these perfumes contains the 
fragrance of a bouquet of freshly cut flowers. 





obs goeryeshere in U. ~ 3 yd 
a full size bortle Kiveeny aes 
sent dy mail, pri A 
ED. PINAUD’S 
IMPORTATION OFFICE, 
46 East 14th Street, 
New York City. 











EAU DE QUININE HAIR TONIC. 


The Best Hair Restorer. A Positive Dandru€ Cure. 


ED. PINAUD’S 


VIOLETTE DE PARME TOILET WATER. 3 


Most Exquisite for the Bath and Atomizer. 


: 





The Improved 
BOSTON 


GARTER 


The Standard for 
Gentlemen. 


ALWAYS EASY. 


Lies flat to the le 
never Slips, tears nor 
Every Pair Warranted. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Sein 


=p gee 














PIANOS 


Write for 


VO 


“The Gem of the Pacific.” 


HAWAIIAN 
ISLANDS. 


This group belongs to our coun- 
try and affords more variety to the 
tourist than any other section of 
the same extent covered by the 
Stars and Stripes. These won- 
derful Islands are best reached 
by the 
NEW YORE CENTRAL LINES 


Any of our agents will give in- 
formation regarding them, the 
time it takes to make the trip and 
what it will cost. 


A copy of No. 5 of the ‘‘ Four-Track Series,” 
“ America's Winker Resorts,” will be sent free, 
postpaid, to any address on receipt of a 
stamp, by George H. Daniels, General 
nf New York Central & Hudson River 
Revroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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Mothers and Babies. 


HE tenderest cord of a 

mother’s affection vibrates 

for her Baby. She 

loves to nurse it, to 

hear its coo and prattle 

and tocare for its needs 

and comforts. 

There is nothing 

the mother enjoys 

more than Baby. 

She loves to at- 

tend to its fre- 

quent baths, 

ae) : ” = ay and usually 
) =. } ~ x the babe seems 

to enjoy them 
too. The {frolic 
assists the tonic 
effect, and Baby 
comes out of the 


~ re ie 
LI} eo bath as sweet as 
sweet can be, 

ND not only the baby, but the child, the full grown and 

the aged, all enjoy the bath; but what soap should be used 

best suited to the delicate organization of the skin? What soap 

is freest from the alkali which bites, the freest from impurity? 

What soap is the most perfect requisite for the health of the 

human skin, the soap which softens and has a fascinating 

charm? That soap is Pears’, the great English complexion 

soap, a pure soap that has outlived competition and which is 

unrivalled in the favor of civilization to-day. It has earned its 

enduring reputation through a lapse of over 100 years, 

Mothers and all others not already acquainted with Pears’ soap 

should make no mistake; they should ask for Pears’ at their 
druggists, and be sure they get it. 
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Court Dressmakers and Milliners, 
568 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, 


Desire to announce the arrival of 
the very latest Models in Tailor- 
made, Smart Reception and Chic 
Evening Gowns. 
A Special Study is made of Drib- 
ing Coats and Yachting Suits. 
4 The Millinery Department has * 
~ been thoroughly reorganized, and 
the most competent French Mil- 
liners engaged. 


MRS. CLYDE is forging steadily to the front. 

It was so with the heroine of the story. 

It was so with the famous woman in whom some 

affect to see the prototype of MRS. CLYDE. 

MRS. CLYDE is already in its sixth edition and among 
the four or five best selling books of the day. 


THE CRITICS SAY: 


“MRS. CLYDE is worth reading. It is a strong novel of the material 


» school, vigorously worded, clear in its pictures of persons and scenes, liberal in 
\ epigram and clever in generalization." —New York Wor tp. 
“It all makes a story of exceeding interest, with now and then some delt- \ 
AN cious moments.”—New York HERALD. 
* “Nowhere does interest in the story flag.”—CuicaGo CHRONICLE. 
MRS. CLYDE, by JULIEN GORDON, author of “A Puritan Pacan.” § 
One Vol., 12mo., Cloth, $1.50. 


Note: DAVID HARUM has passed its first half million. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 72 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Royal Palace Motel 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J, 


> 

Opens March 23. 
large, ocean-front rooms. 
service of the highest order. 
28th St., near Broadway, 


7. 2; 
= 
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Laura Jean Libbey's 


13 BEST BOOKS ARE 


The Alphabet of Love 

The Beautiful Coquette 

The Crime of Hallow E’en 

Dora Miller 

Daisy Gordon's Folly 

Flirtations of a Beauty 

Little Leafy 

Little Ruby’s Rival Lovers 

Lyndall’s Temptation 

A Master Workman's Oath 

Only a Mechanic’s Daughter 

Pretty Freda’s Lovers 

Willfal Gaynell 

Each of these books is printed from new, large type and 
handsomely bound in paper covers. Cut out this list and 


get what you want at any newsdealer, or we will send 
them by mail, postpaid, on receipt of only 20 cents each. 


THE WORLD’S FINGER, a New, Startling, Mysterious 
Detecti ve Story, by T. W. Hanshew, 1ramo, 288 


paper cover, 25 cents. Sold by all dealers, or mailed on 


receipt of price by 


59 Rose Street, New York. 


New, quiet, luxurious, 
150 connected with baths, 


av 
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Superbly situated. 250 


Cuisine and 
Revillon Building, 


F. N. PRe. 
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The . 


Berkeley 


Berkeley and Boylston Sts., 
BOSTON. 


A modern hotel adapted to 
permanent or transient guests. 


300king office, 


New York. 





: 


Easy of access 


to all parts of the city and suburbs. 





Electric cars pass the doox. 
Cuisine unexcelled. 


American 


European Plan. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 


or 
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M.Knoedler& Co. 


invite attention to their 





carefully selected collection of 


Paintings of Various Schools, 





Water Colors, Etchings, 


and Engravings. 


35s FIFTH AVE., 
COR. 34TH ST., 


ONE of the PORTRAITS of FAIR CHILDREN on the lists of the 
— Copley Prints and Copley Sepias. Send for new and pr 
usely illustrated picture catalogue, 10 cents (stamps) 


CURTIS & CAMERON, 


PUBLISHERS, 


27 Pierce Bidg., BOSTON. 
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o% ANGELUS Me river 


fin instrument by means 

of which any one can 

play any piano. 

The “Angelus " is making players of thou- 
sands of people who never expected to ex- 
perience the pleasure of producing music 
themselves, and pianos that have been idle 
for years are now being used. Wherever 
there isa piano an “Angelus” is needed. It 
is the master key which unlocks the gates 
of melody to all. The chief charm of the 
“Angelus” is that it plays with the touch and 
technique of an accomplished musician and at 
the same time the individuality of the per- 
former is never lost 

The “Angelus ”’ is the original piano player 
and with it you can produce effects not possible 
with any other. Our book P tells all about this, 
or better still if you can compare it with other 
piano players yourself you will see wherein it 
excels 


Angelus, $225. 
Angelus Orchestral, $250. 


WILCOX @ WHITE Co. 


New York Warerooms, Main Office and Factory, 
164 Fifth Avenue. Meriden, Conn. 
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The Swoboda System 


Restores to Health 
Strengthens the Heart. 


| am teaching intelligent men, brain 
workers, the ideal principles of at- 
taining and preserving perfect health. 


It is not a problematical theory but a system of physio- 
logical exercise based upon absolutely scientific facts. 


And if you will follow my instructions for a few weeks I will promise 
ow such a superb muscular development and such a degree of vigorous 
ealth as to forever convince you that intelligent direction of muscular ef- 
fort is just as essential to success in life as intelligent mental effort. 
No pupil of mine will need to — his food with pepsin nor assist na- 
ture with a dose of physic. I will give you an appetite and a stron 
stomach to take care of it; a digestive system that will fill your veins with 
rich blood; a strong heart that will regulate circulation and improve as- 
similation; a pair of lungs that will purify your blood; a liver that will ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 
work as nature designed it should; a set of nerves that will keep you up to Origivator and Soie Instructor. 
the standard of physical and mental energy. I will increase 





Absolutely Cures Constipation 
Indigestion, Sleeplessness, 
Nervous Exhaustion 
and revitalizes the whole body . 











your nervous force and capacity for mental labor, making 
your daily work a pleasure. 

Sen ae ioe 9 9 cnn exe ies You will start the 
day as a mental worker must who would get the best of which 
his brain is capable. Ican promise you all of this because it 


is common sense, rational and just as logical as that study improves the intellect. 


My System is Taught by Mail Only, 
and with Perfect Success, requires no 
apparatus whatever, and but a few 


minutes time in your own room just 


AN APPRECIATIVE TESTIMONIAL FROM THE CON- 
TRACTING FREIGHT AGENT OF THE CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND AND PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 

Kansas City, Mo., Dec, 22, 1899. 
Mr. Alois P. Swoboda, Chicago Ill. 
My Dear Mr. Swoboda:—Although it is less than two 


before retiring. 


months since I first commenced work at your system of 
physiological exercise Iam most thoroughly convinced 
that your system is a decided success. A comparative 
statement of my measurements will show you what I 
have accomplished in the short period of less than two 
“ months. MEASUREMENTS. 
Pupils j At beginning. 
are both Chest normal ........ ..33 n 
eoxes “ contracted : beée-eseticces cc 40ck en 
w “ expanded........: 
agp Neck 00cecbe bs ne encdbiatbecceasencdadee 
from sie <oden aie 
Sifteen to DD sconcennceeh 
eizhty-six cS cd.n0 code 60d btee does conseneeennn 
and all Height .... ee 58% 
recom. In addition to this large increased muscular develo 
aed the ment my general health is decidedly improved. Thank- 

ia ing you for what you have dene for me and with best 
7 ‘ wishes for your continued success, I am, 

Very sincerely, T. O. JENNINGS, Contg. Fet. Agt. 


In 60 days. 
3814 


ranging 


By this condensed system more exercise and benefit can be 
obtained in ten minutes than by any other in two hours, and 
it is the only one which does not overtax the heart. It is the 
only natural, easy and speedy method for obtaining ect 
health, physical development and elasticity of mind and body. 

Since no two people are in the same physical condition, individual instructions 
are given in each case. Write at once mentioning this magazine, for full in- 
formation and convincing endorsements from many of ‘America’s leading 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 
57 Washington St., CHICAGO. 
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> Bartens & Rice Co., ; 


Fine Watches, 

Diamonds, 

Artistic Jewelry 
and 


Silverware. 


328 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Between 32d and 33d Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


* 


iLuxuries s Season 
TANDARD 


A 


; Perrier-Jouet 


ELVERNESS 


OLDEST & FINEST 
Scorcu WHISKY 
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It will pay you to learn how much the 
best are the 


“OLDS” 


GASOLINE ENGINES 


EASY TO ORERATE 


for Y 
plicity. Send for handsome 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, 


1306 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
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ASK FOR WARNER'S — 
SPrrEeRVESciInNns 


Lithia Water Tablets 


For Making Fresh Lithia Water. 


The best method for the adminis- 
tration of Lithia for the 
cure of 


KIDNEY TROUBLES 
3 indicated by pains in the back, 
etc. 


Rheumatic Gout, Gout and 
RHEUMATISM. 


A tablet dropped ina glass of water will afford a spark- 
ling draught which shovld be drunk during effervescence. 
The claim for preference of the “ Warner method for 
the administration of Lithia is based_upon the following: 
An accurate and definite amount of Lithia in each dose. 
Economy, convenience and general elegance of the rem- 
edy. Absolute medicinal effect. These tablets should be 
obtainable from all druggists. Should you fail in procur- 
ing them send to us direct, remitting value of the tablets 
wanted. 





AS PREPARED ONLY BY 


WM. R. WARNER & CO. 


639 N. Broad Street, - - - Philadelphia, Pea. 
3 gr. Tablets, per bottle, 25c.; 5 gr. Tablets, per bottle, 35e. 
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BREAKFAST FOOD 
COOKS IN FIVE MINUTES 


Slice the raw fruit right into your dish of Ralston. Don’t try it with 


any other cereal, because you will be disappointed; for no other breakfast 
food combines with fruit. 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


has that natura! delicious flavor of Gluterean Wheat, because it comes to 
your table unsterilized and uncooked except for § minutes boiling you give 
the golden granules to make ’em swell and burst like popcorn. Each2 
lb. package of Ralston cooks enough for thirty people. 

A FREE SAMPLE FOR YOUR GROCER’S NAME. 


PURINA HEALTH FLOUR (whole wheat), makes ‘*BRAIN BREAD.” 
“The best bread we have ever eaten."’-- Editor Table Taik. 


PURINA MILLS, 


“Where Purity is Paramount” 


846 Gratiot Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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LOUIS XV. 


The Latest Parisienne Stay 


SET 





THE LOUIS 
made. 
A glance at the illustration will at once disclose many 
»ints of difference and superiority between it and others. 
his stay laces in front 
Send bust. hip, under arm and be 
I will promptly fill mail orders and guarantee a satisfac- 
tory ht 


XV. is in advance of 


any stay now 


PRICE, $15.00 and Upwards. 
Copyrighted and patent applied for 


MADE ONLY BY 
H. C. WATSON, 
FOREIGN NOVELTIES, 
21 WEST 30th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Charming 
Waists 
and 
Boleros 


FOR 


Spring and Summer 
Toilettes. 


Distinctly exclusive in char- 


acter and of the most fascin- 
ating description. 
Finest washable materials, 


daintily trimmed with laces and 


wash ribbons in charming 


colors. 


Sent 


express both ways. 


on approval. 


We pay 


FURS STORED AND INSURED 
AGAINST LOSS. 


George W. Burke, 
1206 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Take a 
Kodak 
with You. 


Made of aluminum and covered with the 
finest seal grain leather, the Folding Pocket 
Kodaks are -as rich and dainty as a lady’s 
purse, and are hardly heavier, yet they with- 
stand the rough usage of travel and changes 
of climate far better than any heavy camera. 

Carried in the hand, in ‘a“Case, or in a 
shopping bag, they are convenient and incon- 
spicuous. Take a Kodak with you. 


The Folding 
Pocket Kodaks 


are fitted with superb lenses and 
have the Eastman automatic shutters 
for snap-shots or time exposures, have 
sets of three stops, brilliant finders and load in daylight with film cartridges for 
two, six or twelve exposures. They combine the smallest bulk and least 
weight, with simplicity, and the highest excellence in camera construction. 


$10.00 to $17.50. 








Ask your dealer or write . 
us for a copy of “ Pocket EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Kodak Portraiture.” It's 
an instructive littl book 
delightful'y illustrated by Rochester, N. 2 
Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr. 
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Speculation in Wall Street 


Is always hazardous, and should never be entered upon by 
anyone who cannot afford a loss in event of one being sus- 
tained. On the other hand, the profits of speculation, when 
successful, are usually very great. Success or failure is largely 
a question of good judgment, guided by experience and 
proper information. . ° . . - ° 


Do a” wish good, conservative advice_in your: operations ? 


is the business of 


Town Topics Financial Bureau 


(ESTABLISHED 1889) 


to investigate all Financial problems, to secure early news on stock movements and to advise 
its clients in their investments or speculations. 

THE BUREAU’S ADVICE is always sincere and as reliable as possible, because it 
dispassionately sees and sizes the situation from all standpoints, and is UNBIASED by in- 
terests or deals. 

WE OPERATE NO ACCOUNTS and have no interest in the market. Our sole busi- 
ness is to furnish disinterested opinions and information. 

Special attention given to the investigation of INVESTMENT SECURITIES, and to 
furnishing opinions thereon. We are also in a position to make special and exhaustive reports 
upon any and al! of the new Industrials. Whatever information is obtainable upon these 
properties is within our reach. 

Read carefully the terms printed below and send check for one month’s trial or for 
special report, as the case may be. 

Address all communications to 


TOWN TOPICS FINANCIAL BUREAU, 


(Telephone, 262 Broad.) Edison Building, 42 Broad Street, New York. 
SERVICE RATES ARE: 


First—For a single advice or opinion (by letter or telegram, as required) upon a stock- 
market question, or for an investigation and report upon 4 particu lar investment or 
speculative security, $10 (an advance subscription of $50 gives the privilege of twenty 
inquiries during a year). 

Seconp—Out-of-town daily ¢e/egraphic service, including at least one telegram: each day 
(early morning), daily letter, and privilege of inquiries at will, $40 per month. 

Tuirp—Out-of-town daily /e¢#er service, with occasional impor tant telegrams and privilege 
of a reasonabie number of special inquiries, $20 per month, or $50 for /Aree months. 

Fourtu—Daily /effer service without privilege of telegrams or inquirie S, $25 per year; 6 
months, $15. 

FirrH—Regular Bulletin service in Wall Street district, $15 per month. 

Sixtu—A Special New York City service for business men and others above Fulton 
Street, consists of : A telegram each morning sent at 8.30 o'clock, covering probable 
course of market for the day, and advice as to purchase or sale of particular stocks; also 
a telegram at midday when circumstances warrant it; also the regular daily letter at 
3.30 P M. (mailed to house address if desired); also privilege of inquiries at will by 
telegraph, telephone or letter. In this service we pay for the morning telegrams only; 
others at cost of subscriber. Terms, $45 per month. 


ALL TELEGRAMS AT COST OF SUBSCRIBER, except as indicated in class sixth. 
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Dressmaking Made Easy 


, SPOOL 
If you use j / SEWING 
4 SILK 


Corticelli Silk is too strong to break, is evenly twisted, has no knots, no kinks, no short 
measure Its use for hand or machine sewing brings delight instead of despair. Cheap silk 
is dear at any price. If your dealer does not keep Corticelli go to some other store. It 
will pay you to doso. Send for our “Spring and Summer Costume Booklet.’’ Just out. 
New styles. Profusely illustrated. Free for a postal. 


CORTICELLI SILK MILLS, 26 Bridge Street, Florence, Mass. 
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kles. The new wrinkle for wrinkles is based on the 
scientific principle of muscular control. It enables 
those who have wrinkles to remove them. It helps 


& FP. 
Wrinkle Eradicator 


is the safest, surest and most wonderful help ever 


offered to women for the preservation of youthful Send us outline of your heel and 45 
beauty No chemicals. Simple and permanent, cents if you can't get our brand in your 
Free book describes wondertul power. 14 box 25¢.; town. 

36 box soc.; full box $1.00. Advice by correspond- 

ence to buyers of $1.00 boxes JOHN L. G. DYKES CO., 


THE +o. & P. CO. (Two Women), 
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A FEW MORE LEFT. 






rooooo Hat Brushes nearly dis- 
tributed. Send ro cents for postage jr 
and handling, to get one of our Hat J 
Brushes PREE. 
——————- ’ Great Aluminum Novelty. 
This is to popularize 


Dykes’ Rubber Heel 


The best, most comfortable and dur- 
able heel made. Call on your dealer for 
Dykes’ Heel. Get our brush and you 
won't forget our name. 


ce now serves in the eradication of wrin- 





ho are still beautiful to prevent them. The 





Dept. S., 96 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 


Kirk St., Cleveland, O. 






























We never use Drugs, Obesity 


Improve Your Shape ay OF 


system and often cause death. 
We reduce the flesh without any discomfort to the wearer. Obesity 
Belts used to advantage by corpulent people, both ladies and gentlemen, 
to reduce corpulency and give shape to a pendulous or relaxed abdomen. 
The use of these belts reduces your size and leaves no room for surplus fat 
to accumulate; also gives absolute safety from Navel Rupture; relieves 
the dragging sensation peculiar toa pendulous abdomen and improves the 
shape. We will send the Belt to any part of the United States or Canada. 
Special price, $2.50. Send measure around the largest part of abdomen 
when ordering 


Comfortable belts made to order to be used after any operation. 


Those interested in the subject call or write and get an illustrated 
book free. We manufacture trusses for all cases of Rupture. 


FOR MEN OR wWoMEN’ !mproved Elastic Truss Company, 768 Broadway, New York 


(Twe doors below Wanamaker's, near Ninth Street 






















Ladies in Attendance for Ladies. Examination Free. Closed Sundays. Established 19 Years in New York. 
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The grandest Acetylene 
achievement is harnessed 
of the at last 
period : with 
in a perfect and 
home ~ complete 
lighting. 7 Loe ‘~ 2 results. 


PO aeiic The power of 
day—rich and 36 candles, 
easy to the i and white, not 
eyes. vn yellow. 


Turns up or Safest form of 
down lighting known 
and on or off. and more 

perfect than 


As handy as electricity. 


city gas— 

miore so —— S Actually 
because a triumph of 
portable. a the century. 


NO LIGHT OF ANY KIND AT ANY COST RAS EVER “HELD A CANDLE TO IT.” 


Costs but a trifle more than previous imperfect experiments, but it 
solves the problem fully, delightfully and without a single drawback. 
IT 1S CHEAPER THAN KEROSENE. PAYS FOR ITSELF IN A VERY SHORT TIME. 


For getting it Exhibited in your Town (Not taking any orders) you can 


GET ONE FREE 


Sealers f yr ten do liars. prefer to have you order through your dealer, who will 
ber. if t, we will send you one prepaid by « xpress on receipt of 
y t y guare antee of money in full refunded, 7 not found all we claim for 
it. “dt inserented in getting one free. at little or no trouble, write us at once) Address 
EDWARD MILLER & ©O., Box 44, Meriden, um 



























SMART SET ADVERTISER 


TO ADVERTISERS: 





It has taken The Smart Set just one year 
to reach a circulation that surpasses any 25-cent 
magazine published.. Its unprecedented suc- 
cess in so short a time makes it the most 
talked of magazine im existence. Its circu- 
lation is confined to no one class or locality, 
but reaches every’ hamlet, village, town and 
city in America. This, coupled with the fact 
that our advertising rate, based on circulation, 
is cheaper than any ‘other high-grade maga- 
zine, should make it especially attractive to 
advertisers, and we solicit’ careful consider- 
ation of THe Smart Set when you are buying 


advertising space. 
Very truly yours, 
ESS ESS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
135 Broadway, New York City. 
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JUST OVT. 


0) MANY MAIDEN 


is the title of an exceedingly amusing and entertaining 








novelette by that well-known clever author, 


EDWARD S. VAN ZILE, 


published in the current (March) number of 


TALES FROM TOWN TOPICS, 


the most successful QUARTERLY MAGAZINE of fiction, poetry 
and wit ever published. It was founded in 1891 and has gained a 
circulation the world over where English is read. 

In addition to an original novel, always by a clever writer, there 
is a large collection of short stories, verse and witticisms by the 
brightest people of the day, in all, 256 Pages. 50 cents per 
number; $2.00 per annum. Sold by newsdealers everywhere. 


TOWN TOPICS PUBLISHING CO., 
208 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








A Literary Critic, Writing of Mr. Van Zile’s 
Story, Says: 


Most amusing are the compli c atic ms into which Edward S. Van Zile manages to get his char- 
acters in po 00 Me uny Maidens,” the leading story of the March quarterly number of Zaés From 
Town Ti ‘Jim” Stebbins is the political rival of Beane, Governor of a New England State, 
presumably Mi iSSé wchusett s. He has been got out of the country by means of a government appoint- 
ment in the Island of Buhu. The Governor is seeking re-election. Stebbins seizes the opportunity 
of revenging himself on his rival, and x rsuades the Sultan of Buhu to send ‘to his Exalted High- 
ness the Ever Resplendent Governor, a present of four maidens for his harem. One of them, 
‘* Little Teepoo,” the Governor is warned by the Sultan, ‘‘is rebellious and eccentric, and must be 
watched closely.” The houris arrive at the Executive Mansion, where, as ill-fortnne would have it, 
is a reporter ‘“‘nosing” for news. The four maidens and the reporter are loc ked up in a room by the 
Governor's secretary, but ‘‘ Little Teepoo” escapes and seeks refuge in the Governor's home. There 
also arrive a committee of five old maids, prominent members of the Social Purity League, headed 
by a Miss Turn bull, who has got an inkling about the Governor's awkward present. To add to Mr. 
Beane’s perplexities, his two very lively sons, who are students at Harvard, make their appearance, 
and with the aid of their father’s secretary and the reporter carry off the ‘too many maidens” to a 
supper, which is getting rather lively, when Miss Turnbull turns up. How the Governor succeeds 
in getti ng out of the unpleasant predic ament in which his rival, Stebbins, has placed him, is told 
with much humor 
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SWART SE/ IDVERTISER 








“STRONCEST IN THE WORLD” 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


JANUARY 1, rgo1 


Outstanding Assurance . . $1,116,875,047.00 
New Assurance Issued in 207,086, 24 3.00 
Income . 58,007,1 30.98 


I a? ee ee i ee ge ig ike 304,598,063.49 
Assurance Fund and all other liabilities . 238,460,893.48 
0 eo ee , <a 66,137,170.01 
Paid Policyholders in 1900. 25,965,999. 30 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, President. 
JAMES H. HYDE, Vice-President. 





DIRECTORS 


J. W. ALEXANDER, JAMES H. HYDE, LEVI P. MORTON, 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, JOHN A. STEWART, AUGUST BELMONT, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, JACOB H. SCHIFF, WM. A. TOWER, 

WM. A. WHEELOCK, A. J. CASSATT, D. O. MILLS, 
MARCELLUS HARTLEY, T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, ROBT. T. LINCOLN, 
HENRY G MARQUAND, J. J. ASTOR. GEO. J. GOULD, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, Sir WM. C. VAN HORNE, JOHN SLOANE, 
GEORGE H. SQUIRE, GAGE E. TARBELL, GEO. T. WILSON, 
THOMAS D. JORDAN, MARVIN HUGHITT, THOMAS T. ECKERT, 
CHAS. S. SMITH, A. VAN SANTVOORD, H M. ALEXANDER, 
E. W. LAMBERT, Cc. B. ALEXANDER, SAMUEL M. INMAN, 
WM. ALEXANDER, T. DEWITT CUYLER, H. C. HAARSTICK, 
JOHN J. McCOOK, JAMES H. DUNHAM, WM. H. McINTYRE, 
ALANSON TRASK, SIDNEY D. RIPLEY, DAVID H. MOFFAT, 
C. LEDYARD BLAIR, GEO. W. CARLETON, V. P. SNYDER, 
BRAYTON IVES, J. F. DE NAVARRO, -: WM. H. BALDWIN, Jr., 
M. E. INGALLS. THOMAS S. YOUNG, JOSEPH T. LOw. 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


SLNENENE VENEER ENE NENA EVAN ENE Ee ee eee 


TOWN TOPICS 


THE JOURNAL OF SOCIETY. 


—— +P © 


Town Topics has come to be recognized wherever English is read 
as essentially the journal of American society, and is read by everyone 
who cares to keep in touch with the current news of the social world. 
Its facilities for obtaining reliable advance information concerning society 
people and social functions are so far unequaled by any other journal in 
the world that the press universally watches for its appearance Thursday 
morning to get their early news of this character. 

Its financial and commercial department is recognized in all financial 
circles as being so accurate, complete and reliable that no one having 
interest in commercial or industrial enterprises, or who is dealing on the 
exchanges; no banker, broker, investor or capitalist, can afford to miss the 
weekly review of all these matters in Town Topics. 

The short stories in Town Topics are so clever that they have a 
unique favor with all bright people. Its poetry, burlesques and witti- 
cisms have a distinct flavor that appeals to smart people. 

Its criticisms of the drama, music, art, literature, sports and the 
turf are bv the cleverest talent available and are absolutely independent. 
Its critics have but one rule, ‘‘ Be honest—fear none, favor none.” Its 
editorial comment covers the whole field of subjects interesting to the 
intelligent classes. Its opinions are not always gloved, but they are 
always forceful and honest. 

Do you want such a weekly newspaper? Price ro cents. 

You can buy it of all newsdealers. But you can secure its sure and 
regular delivery to you through the mails by sending in a subscription. 


~~? - 


Prices, $4 per annum; $2 six months; $1 three months. 


_ oe 


TOWN TOPICS PUBLISHING CO., 


208 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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ADVERTISER 


LEADAM’S SHOE TREES 


tr ; 
LIONEL B. LEADAM, “80 Wall St., New York. 


Foor TR BLES, 






























derfully benetitted. 


HENRY GC. BRADFORD, M. D., 


To Eat PEOPLE 


ou are to report to me and IT wi 1 se na rurthor treatment, 
When you have reduced your Resh to the desired weight, 


T know you want to reduce your weight, but probably you 
think it impossible or are afraid the remedy is worse than 
the disease. Now, let me tell you that not only can the obe 
sity be reduced in a short time, but your face, form and 
complexion will be improved, and in health you will be won 
am a regular practicing physician, 
having made a specialty of this subject. Here w what I 
will do for you. First, | send you a blank to fill out. 
When it comes, | forward a five weeks’ treatment. You 
make no radical change in your food, but eat as much or as 
often as you please. No bandages or tight lacing. No harm 
ful drags nar sickening pil's The treatment can be taken 

rivately. You will lose from 2 to 5 pounds weekly, accord 
ng to age and condition of body. At the end of five weeks 


you can retain it You not tine pod again your 

: and ticure w be we shaped, your skin will be « 

and handsome; you w teel 1 ~ years younger. Ail 

of the heartand other vita rgans Ww be cured. Double 
n, heavy abdomer abby eks and other disagreeable 
lences of obesity are remedied speedily. All patients re 





ceive inv personal attention, whether being treated by mail 





in person; all correspondence is strictly confidential. 
Tre atment for either sex. Plain sealed envelopes and pack 
ages sent. Distance makes no difference. Satistaction guar 
anieed. Send for my new pamphiet—it will convince you. 


Address. 


24 East 23d Street, New York. 


























JUST MARRIED 


Eastman | 
Kodaks 


Wearenowready 
to supply on our 
DOUBLE- 
ANASTIGMAT 
LENSES _ fitted 
to the No.2and 3 
Folding Pocket 
Kodak and the 
No. 3, 4 and 5 
Folding Car 
ridge Kodak, 

No. 3 Foldin 
Pocket Kodak 
with Goerz Double 
Anastigmataiid New 
Automatic TIB Shut 
ter,comp ‘te, $61.50. 

If you have « 
Kodak we will fit 
a Lens for $14.00 
less. This Lens 
and Shutter may 
be detached for 
use with other 
cameras 


Goerz | 
Lenses 





For prices, circulars, et apply to your dealer, ort 


Cc. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS 
52 East Union Square, New York 














re 361 No. Howard St., Baltimore, “Id. 


CURES 
BALDNESS. 


A Remarkable Remedy which cures old stand 


ing cases of Baldness Restores gray hair to its 
natural color without dyeing, stops hair falling, 
eradicates aecitall on ires weak eyebrows and eye 


lashes, scanty partings and all scalp humors, from 
whatever cause arising 
Read this Tes 
timonial. 
GENTLEMEN 
Look at my hair 
was almost bald 
and what hair I 
had was quite 
yray LORRI 
ER'S EXCEL- 
SIOR HAIR FOR- 
CER andSKINAND 
SCALP SOAP are 
the remedies 
which cured me 
Mrs. G. C. CHAP- 
MAN, 227 W. 116th 
Street 
FREE We 
will 
send a free trial of 
this grand treat- 
ment, together 
with thousands of 
testimonials, and full particulars how to cure all 
hair and scalp troubles on receipt of a two cent 
stamp to cover postage. Write to-day. Address 


LORRIMER & CO., 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


THE KALEIGH, UT 


Penn. Ave., Cor. [2th St., N. W.. 
Washington, D. C. 


A Pure, Sterilized 
Cocoanut Fat for 


European Plan. 


Absolutely Fireproof. 
THE MODERN HOTEL OF THE CITY. Shortening 


T. J. TALTY, Manager. and Frying 














Letters Copied While Writing. 


No press: ne water; no brush; no work. Any ink; 
any pen; any paper. Our Pen-Carbon never smuts; 
our clip holds paper firm. Write with no extra 
pressure, and our Pen-(arbon Letter Book produces 
a perfect copy. For letters, bills,etc. Can be used 
anywhere If your stationer does not keep it, 
write for free specimen of work. Address Dept. 34. 
7 PEN-CARBON MANIFOLD ©O., 145-7-9 Centre St., New York 








INVISIBLE ROUGE ~« ~ 
J J Gives Natural Health Color 


DEFIES DETECTION, 
DOES NOT RUB OFF 





a 


The only Rouge giving perfectly natural 
YOUTH AND HEALTH COLOR, 


PRICE, 50 CENTS 








Myrtle Cream, an excellent skin food for wrinkles; price, so 
Curtine will keep hair i r curl for days; price, 35 

es Vetvine Cream, for whitening the skin and removing tan; price, $1.00 
Vegetable Hair Remover will positively remove and leave no mark ; price 


Above will be sent by mai m receipt of price. Address 


Mme. MALCOLM, 
HAIR AND COMPLEXION SPECIALIST, 


491 SIXTH AVE., bet. 29th and 30th Sts., NEW YORK. = gg a may 
MOORE GLASS PUSH PIN| [| teefromaninai mates 


ND 

tes USES UNLIMITED. never gets rancid. 

_ MADE IN TWO SIZES. KC q| 
This Flange Affords Strength. SSrG O-Nur or write ' 

ws SUPERSEDES THE TACK AND 

eat 


HAMMER. INDIA REFINING COMPANY 
Surprisingly Strong in Wood or Plaster. Philadeiphia — 


For Photographers, Window Trimmers, 
Artists, Dressmakers, Housekeepers, Stationers,etc. For , 

pinning up Films, Calendars, Bric-e-brac, Mantel and FREE — Beautifully illustrated reci 
Curtain Draperies, Notices, Advertisements, Time-tables, book, new edition, tells of deli- 
Maps, News-stand Matter, etc., etc. Packed one dozen 

in box. Price, 25 cents per box (postpaid) of either cious dishes prepared with Ko-Nut 
size. Ask your dealer or write. 


MOORE PUSH PIN CO., = Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Turkish Baths 


For 3 Cents 


A RACINE folding bath cab- 

inet gives you a Turkish 
bath room at home. At a cost 
of three cents, you get all the 
possible benefit of any vapor 
or hot air bath. These baths 
taken regularly insure health, 
vigor and cleanliness. They 
clear the complexion; they cure 
colds. And no other treatment 
is so widely employed by the 
best physicians in the cure of 
most chronic diseases. 

The Racine is not like the flimsy and unserviceable 
cabinets that are widely sold. It is a stout, double-walled 
room, rubber coated inside and outside, and fitted with a 
door. Merely tip it, and it folds into a six-inch space. 
The four best features in the Racine are controlled by our 
patents. Without them no cabinet can be satisfactory. 

The Racine is guaranteed to be the best cabinet on the 
market. We sell on approval, to be returned at our ex- 
pense ‘f not satisfactory. Prices $5 up, freight or express 
prepaid. Alcohol or gas heater, vaporizer, face-steaming 
attachment and 35 prescriptions for medical baths includ- 
ed. Send to-day for our illustrated catalogue, and order 
from that. 


RACINE BATH CABINET CO., Box 20 Racine, Wis. 
Chicago Exhibit, 1005 Monadnock Building 
New York Exhibit, 2nd Floor, 67-69 Park Place 











ALNUT 
JUICE 


HAIR 
Stain 


This Stain produces 
beautiful, rich shades 
of brown, which vary ac- 

atte tines cording to the original 
color of the hair and the amount of Stain used. Purely 
vegetable, It cannot injure the hair, but will restore 
tresses that have been ruined by the use of chemicals 
and dyes. A peculiar and pleasing feature of this Stain 
is that the Hair retains the coloring much longer than 
by any @ye and is constantly improving while it is 
used. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mailed to your address 
on receipt of $1. Write for booklet. 
Mrs. Potter, 79 Groten B’ld’«, Cincinnati. O. 


ROBINSON’S 
TURKISH BATH CABINET. 


A Turkish Bath at Home for 2 Cents. 








It opens the pores of the skin and 
sweats all the poisons and impuri 
ties out of the blood 

Physicians recommend it 


for the cure of LaGrippe, Coids, 
Liver. Kidney. Blood and 
Skin Diseases, Rheumatism, 
ete. Every disease can be cured or 
benctited 

Price—No. 1, 812.00; No. 2, 
$7.00; No. 3, 85.00. 

We have agencies in almost 
every city where our cabinets 
can be examined. < ete it 
formation and large book *“* Health 
and Beauty” free 

[Good Agents Wanted 
soo Dollars in Gold will be given to our best Agents this Year 


ROBINSON THERMAL BATH CO., 751 Jefferson St., Toledo, Ohio 
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MRS. POTTER'S 
W. 
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STOP THAT SCOWLING!! 


Remove the wrinkles between the eyes 
and lines in the forehead by wearing the 
bk inkelout— Women, Children and Students 
should use it. Rinkelout is made of finest 
flesh colored satin, is absolutely harmiess 
andindestructible. Can be adjusted to any 
head by means of elastics in black or white. 
Rinkeloutis not a cosmetic, but can do more 
than any cosmetic was ever known to do by 
positively removing wrinkles ‘if one is per- 
sistent in using it). and allowing one always 
to present a youthful appearance. Sent by 
mail (postage paid) upon receipt of price, 
$1.00. Address 


THE RINKELOUT Co., 
68 Essex Street, - - - Boston, Mass, 
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SHAKSPEARE SAID 
GOOD WINE IS A GOOD FAMILIAR 
CREATURE 


LET US MAKE YOU FAMILIAR WITH 
THE LABEL OF THE BEST GOOD WINE 


RUINART CHAMPAGNE 





s Vin agen , ) 
aoe 


ROOSEVELT & SCHUYLER, Sole/Agents forthe United Stales & Cansda. 























SMART SET ADVERTISER 


AMERICA 


is fast becoming the wine- 


making country of the world— 


GREAT 
WESTERN 


CHAMPAGNE 


—the only Gold Medal winning Ameri- 
can Champagne at the Paris Ex- 
position is aidin materially in 
making this possible, by its purity 
perfection and popularity. The equa 
of imported in quality, yet less than 


half the price. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE COMPANY, 
Sole Makers, 


Sold by all Respectable Wine Dealers. 


- - = Rheims, N. Y. 











N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture 
was accidentally spilled on the back of the 
hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- 

covered that the hair was completelv removed. 

We named the new discovery MODENE. Itis 

absolutely harmless, but works sure results. 

Apply for a few minutes and the hair disappears 

as if by magic. It Cannot Fail. Ifthe growth 

be light, one application will remove it; the 
heavy growth, such as the beard or growth on 
moles, may require two or more applications, 
and without slightest injury or unpleasant feel- 
ing when applied or ever afterward. 

Modene supersedes electrolysis. 

Used by people of refinement. and recom. 
mended by all who have tested its merits. 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases (securely 

sealed), on receipt of @1.00 per bottle. Send money 

by letter, with your full address written piainly. Postage 
stamps taken 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED. 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 25, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Every Bottle Guaranteed. 
OF We Offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury. 





a te ee oct 


HIRES Rootbeer contains more of nature's 
agreeable correctives than any otber spring 
tonic. 1t purifies and cools the blood, revives 
and refreshes the whole system—fits you for 
summer's heat. A nation’s heaith drink, 
Five gallons % cents. Dealers, 
write fur our big offer this year. 


CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY, Malvern, Pa, 





NEw 20RK, 


SMART HATS 


FOR 


SMART PEOPLE 





KNOX’S 


Represented in every city in the United 
States by the local leading hatter. 





Spring Styles Now ‘Ready. 
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*3 Hook... FYE 
mama Hook & Eye Yee 


Hook Hook _~Z 


It closes by a touch, and you hear it close. These are two strong points—bear 
them in mind. 

With the old-fashioned hook you grope about vainly for a while and finally catch 
something, you don’t know exactly what; it may by some good fortune be the eye, 
but it is just as likely to be the dress, or the trimming, through which it will tear, 
leaving your garment both unfastened and marred. With the SNAP HOOK AND 
EYE there is nothing of this kind; all that is needed is a touch in the right place— 
and you know it is the right place because you hear the click of the tiny steel spring. 

Made in sizes 3 and 4. 

If your dealer does not keep them, send 1o cts. for a sample card. 


Say whether 
white or black. 


SNAP HOOK & EYE CO., 


377 BROADWAY, - - = = = NEW YORK CITY. 

















COOK’S 
FLAKED RICE 


How to Prepare: 


J. Pour the dry flakes from the package into 
a colander. 
Put in colander 2. Put a liberal amount of salt into a little 
boiling water. 
3. Pour the boiling salted water on the rice, through the colander. 


4. Drain, shake slightly, and turn out on a hot dish; serve with sugar and milk—that is all—and 
the rice is perfectly prepared in less than a minute. 


COOK’S Flaked Rice has the endorsement of the family physician, the spe- 


cialist and the athletic instructor as a perfect food for every member of the family. 
Light, nourishing and easily digested. 


COOK’S Flaked Rice tempts the 
most capricious and satisfies the strong- 
est appetite. 


COOR’S Flaked Rice is not adver- 
tised specifically as an infant’s food, 
nevertheless it is a perfect one. 
































Book of tested recipes in every package 1 >. f 
All Grocers Empty into dish 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


THE TIME HAS COME TO ORDER YOUR PLANS, AND THE BEST 


thing is to order them of me if you wish original, artistic and convenient homes. You may find a design 

that just suits you in my books; it not, | can make you one. My houses are modern; my estimates 

quite old-fashioned in their honesty Send for my books or write to me about original designs, or 

both. I am prepared to plan anything from a little cottage to a palace, and will give equal care to either 

Picturesque Cottages (new), 1901 edition, containing beautiful designs from $1800 to $4000. 
Peve voy mail, art ts 

Picture<que Cheap Cottages and Stables. From $400 to $1800. By mail, fifty cents 

Picturesque Houses, «iesivns tor houses trom $2500 to $15,000. By mail, $1.00. 

Picturesque Summer Cottages, containing designs tor summer homes, camps, log cabins 

' ana road houses 4 ul ee 

Picturesque Summer Cottages, Vo!. 2 (new). Designs for stone, frame and log houses, 

boat-houses and hou he best beoks of the kind ever published. 


s--beats. tty mail, $1.00 I 
E. &. HOLMAN, Architect, 1022 Chestnut Street, Philadetphia, Pa. 








Q0W/: For Hoarseness, Coughs, Sore 
mie Throat, Nothing Excels this 
-bear BRONCH IAL Si 1/ RR ad “ Pre-eminently the best.” 
“p 2 mp e eme Ly @ —_sREV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
~~ oct In boxes only. Never sold in bulke 46.4 Mn. th 
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tear, Buckeye Folding Bath Cahinet 
ND Ad mg anine 

A} For the Application of Heat and Steam, is a sure road to health 
as and cleanliness. It is a small, rubber-lined, air-tight room in which the bather 

aco sits on a chair,while the heater supplied with each cabinet, gradually increases 
. J the temperature, which opens the pores all over the body and sweats 

ring. out all impurities. The Buckeye has exciusive features of its own 


which are absolutely essential in a bath cabinet A detailed description 
and a fund of valuable information not contained in this advertisement will be sent 
FREE upon request, or still better, send $5.00 at once for a Cabinet, use It 80 daya 
ether and return it and get your money back if not just as represented. Free for 
mulas forall kinds of medicated baths with each Cabinet. Face Steaming attach- 
ment $1.00 extra. For cleanliness it is better than any water bath and can be used in 
any room. folded and put away when the bath is finished 
A REWARD OF 850.00 for any case of ReeumaTism or Female 
TROUBLE that cannot be cured by the use of the Buckeye Cabinet. 
Recommended in the worst cases of Neuralgia, LaGrippe, Tonsilitis. Asthma, Catarrh 
and all Blood, Skin, Liver and Kidney diseases. Reduces superfluous flesh without 
dieting or dosing the stomach 
LOCAL AND TRAVELLING AGENTS WANTED in al! parts of the 
Price $5 country. Those at work are making from @25 to @50 aWeek. We give exclusive 
territory. Practically no competition. Write Te-Day for Special 1901 Agent's 
Proposition. D.W. Salisbury made $7 50 the first day. M. E. Westbrook made $33.00 
in one week. Mrs. J. B. Palmer made $137.00 0ne month. You can do the same if you try 


MOLLENKOPP & McCREERY, 826 Dorr Street, TOLEDO, OHIO. 














THE J EFFERSON, Richmond. Va. 


One of the Finest Hotels in 
America. 





‘e 


Renowned for the social stand- 
ing of its patrons, for its dimensions 
and magnificence, for its superb 
cuisine and admirable service, for 
the lavish provisions for amuse- 
ment of its guests. To the pleasure 
loving traveler it stands for all that 
Ss most enjoyable. 

Unquestionably the FINEST 
GOLF LINKS in the SOUTH. 








P. M. FRY, Manager. 
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A TWENTIETH CENTVRY IDEA 


A Soda Fountain #222 

oda Fountain tome~ 

OUNTRY life misses many enjoyments of the city. If you can’t come 

to them they can go to you. One of the city’s latest novelties is the 

possibility of having a complete Soda Fountain in your home at trifling 

expense. It consists of filling small steel capsules with the purest carbonic 
acid gas and supplying with them a 


SPARKLETS 


apparatus for making all drinks sparkling. It isn’t a big, cumbersome affair, 

but a neat, attractive silver bottle, as shown in illustration, with capacity for 

carbonating all kinds of drinks as effectually as though you owned a $1,000 

Soda Fountain. In order to introduce this into 100,000 country homes we 
make this special offer of 


A Complete Soda Water 
Outfit for $3.00 


1 all-metal bottle, with syphon, complete Regular price 
2 boxes of SPARKLETS, 10 in a box $5.00 
1 bottle of Root Beer Extract, pure syrup ~ 
«« Ginger Ale ‘“¢ os Introductory price to 
Vanilla ‘ “6 the first 100,000 
Sarsaparilla < es 00 
Raspberry «e “s $3. 
Strawberry se “6 Delivered, expressage pre- 
Vichy Tablets (40 in bottle) | Paid, to all points East of the 
hort! f Ci M ‘a Tab Rocky Mountains. West of 
t bottle of Citrate Magnesia Tab- | these add so cents for addi 
lets (40 in bottle) tional expressage. 








This gives you choice of eight different kinds of soda, flavored exactly to 
your taste at average cost of one cent a glass. 

843" In addition to making the finest soda in the world, SPARKLETS will 
carbonate in this syphon, milk, iced tea, cider or any liquid, and by its own 
life and force destroy all germs and clear impurities from unhealthy water, 


From thousands of letters of commendation we have space only for a few: 


“SPARKLETS goes beyond my expectation. Mrs. Howe | daily. Enclosed is letter from my physician, Dr. Lober, veri- 
has used it with various liquids and now she cannot get along | fying the same.” Marte Lenora Marks, 
without it. I have used the extracts of various varieties and 2357 Magazine Ave., New Orleans, La. 
the charging of them an pestnet as to taste, etc.” — 

J. L. Howe, 94 Fulton Street, New York. | “SPARKLETS reached me in good order and I am greatly 
_—— pleased with the same.’’ ¢ 

“TI thank you for introducing SPARKLETS to my notice. M. C. Merriman, Jr., Syracuse, N. Y. 
I have been 1! quite a while an Ate not retain milk or any- — 
thing else in any form until 1 used the SPARKLETS. Lam ** My friends and myself are delighted with the operation of 
now able to drink a galion of milk charged with SPARKLETS | SPARKLETS.” James Hicks, Piqua, O. 


You can’t afford to be without one. Remit $3.00 by postal order, check, registered mail, or any 
convenient way and get a Soda Fountain in your home. 


Ghe COMPRESSED GAS CAPSULE COMPANY 
Twenty-fifth Street and Broadway, New York City 





SMART 


SET ADVERTISER 


SUCCESSFUL BOOK. 


Sh %& 


Lovers of Animals Everywhere have ex- 
pressed their appreciation of this dainty, 


fascinating volume 


S. Sa = 


‘“‘This is a delicious collection of animal 
stories, fresh with California mountain air, 
and full of all the natural poetry of the out- 
door romping life of a little girl who enjoyed 
the sympathetic affection of dumb creatures. 
The book rings true. It is one of the books 
that grown-ups enjoy as well as young people, 
perhaps even more; for it is genuinely rem- 
iniscent of the joy of childhood, whose 
memory stays in the heart. 

‘ This author's childhood was spent in high 
Sierra forests, on wide Southern ranches, in 
close communion with affectionate beasts, 
wild and tamed. There was an understand- 
ing between them and herself, a sympathy 
that none of the men who worked for the 
father of this motherless little girl ever 
doubted in the least. Nigger Baby was the 
name she gave to the black colt of her favor- 
ite mare Princess; the story of her intimacy 
with these sweet and spirited beasts is one of 
wild and touching beauty. No fairy tale ex- 
ceeds in symbolism the story of the small girl's 
wild ride through the moonlight at the special 
invitation of the young mare, who came and 
wakened her at midnight, begging her to 
come out ‘for to admire and for to see’ the 
witchery of the mountain world. 

‘* Angel, a wicked black crow; Diablito, a 
devoted burro; Thor, a bear beloved, and 
Beauty, a dog who had a mission, are among 
the most lovable animals in this booky Its 
great attractiveness lies in its showing 
forth of the power of truth and love over 
dumb members of the animal creation, and 
in the kinship proved between them and 
a small maid with a great woman's soul, who 
loved them well.”"— Zhe Mail and Express. 


So 


of Animal Stories. 


REDUCED LIKENESS OF COVER DESIGN. 


The Stories are beautifully illustrated by Gustave Verbeek, and 
handsomely printed on hand-made deckel-edge paper, with cloth bind- 


ing, illuminated cover and gilt 


tops. Your bookseller has it or will 


secure it for you, or it will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, $1.50, 
by the ESS ESS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1135 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Whalebone Road Wagons 
are extremesonly in refined Excellence 
Send for Free Steel Eng 
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Your Teeth 
are 


your Fortune 
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Success in life—Social or Business distinction—For man or woman—old or young—in these 
days of activity depends largely on personal attractiveness, which the fragrant breath, the 
rosy, red gums and the dazzling white teeth do so much to create. Without good teeth 
the most regular features will not be beautiful and the health will be poor. 
: wriont's will improve the most delicate teeth, cure the worst 
.)) conditioned teeth, clean any kind of teeth, and keep 
good teeth in all their glory and splendor. 


Trial sample and booklet free for 2c. stamp. 
TOOTH PASTE At dru 25c., oF 
FOR THE TEETH, MOUTH, GUMS AND BREATH. CHAS. WRIGHT CHEM. Dept. 18, Detroit, Mich. 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


Anita Vivanti Chartres’s 
Remarkable Nowvwel, 


“The Hunt for Happiness” 


The most intensely entertaining story, philosophical and tragic, that has 











appeared in many years. 


It has been dramatized by the author for the 


great Duse under the name of ‘‘The Blue Rose.” 


All book and news dealers, or send price, 50 cents (stamps), to 


TOWN TOPICS, 208 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


and it will be sent to you postpaid. 


hh %& 


In Reviewing It, Leading Papers Say: 


The New York Herald. 

The story is highly realistic, and there is 
not a dull page in it from beginning to end. 
The characters, though lifelike, are not com- 
monplace, and the incidents, though not, as 
a rule, unduly startling, are legitimately sen- 
sational. The author has drawn her charac- 
ters well, notably Zea, the central figure. 
Considering that the author is a f>reigner, 
the book is written in excellent English—far 
better English than we find in 
American novel. 


many an 
But the author has given 
us a very readable book, and, as readable 
books are rather rare, we feel more inclined 
to praise her for what she has done than to 
point out the direction in which it seems to 
us she might have done a little better. 


Ghe New York Sun. 


‘“‘The Hunt for Happiness,” by Anita Vi- 
vanti Chartres, deserves certainly to be very 
strongly commended. This is an admirably 
constructed tale; the interest begins at once 





and it is well sustained; the characters are 
“detached,” as a painter would 
say, and stand out sharply; there is dramatic 
force in every situation; the English is forci- 
ble and admirable; there is lively fancy, 
abundant originality, and no commonplace. 


strongly 


Boston Saturday Ewening Gazette. 


The timidly conventional among modern 
readers will probably complain that Anita 
Vivanti Chartres has overstepped the limits 
of the permissible in her remarkable story, 
“The Hunt for Happiness.” She allows her 
readers to see the shadows of vices which are 
hardly to be named in the English language, 
as well as occasional glimpses of ordinaty 
passions and sins. There may be a grave 
question as to the legitimacy of this super- 
latively frank realism, but there is not the 
slightest doubt that the author did what she 
Mor- 
bid and repulsive as some of her characters 
are, they live and move and feel as only the 
creations of a genius can. 


daringly set out to do extremely well. 
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SMART SET ADVERTISER 


$S-AWAITS YOU 
” Opportunity Knocks at Your Door! 
WILL YOU ANSWER ? 


Would you realize your ambitions? Would you attain lofty 
ideals and gain your heart's nobiest desires? You possibly 
love the consciousness of power and wish to win greater hon- 
or. Perhaps you desire to mount higher in your accepted call- 
ing, or long for a better social position. You may want to turn 
failure into success—seek love—happiness—friendship. 

The secret force that will enable you to accomplish all 
these things lies dormant within you. It only needs develop- 
ing. Allthatis attractive in man; all that is powerful for 

ood in his nature; all those qualities which make man capa- 
le of rising inthe world, spring from his Personal Magnet- 
ism 





. \ 
You can develop this great force in a few days at your 
home without the knowledge of your nearest friends. You 
can become acquainted with the sciencethat pertains so inti- 
mately to yourself—that is sofull of startling surprises—that 
shapes the path of the human will—that molds the minds of 
men. 

There is a book that gives you the key to Personal Magnet- 
ism; that unveils the secrets of Ilypnotism; that lays bare the 
science of Personal Influence. tt is from the pen of the 
World's Greatest Authority, Dr. X. La Motte Sage 

It is sent absolutely free to all who ask for it. It is a com- 
prehensive treatise of one hundred pages. Mail a request for 
the book today, you will receive it by return mail. A postal 
card dropped in the box at the corner will bring it to your very 
door. Addrexs, 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, 
Dept. DN7, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











MORPHINE, LAUDANUM, COCAINE, 


and all other Drug Habits. 


Free Trial Treatment at Home, Painless, Harmless, Sure, Permanent, Entirely New. 


We will send any one addicted to Morphine, or other drug habits. a trial treatment sufficient for ten days, 
FREE OF CHARGE, of the most remarkable remedy for this purpose ever discovered, containing the great 
vital principle, lacking in all other remedies. Send name and address, and prove the truth or falsity of our 
claims, at our expense. Correspondence invited from all, especially with physicians. From the time of taking 
first dose of our remedy. all desi:e for drugs disappears ou begin at once to sleep well, eat well, and gain 
weight and strength. The only remedy that cures without causing patient any suffering whatever. Refractory 
cases solicited. Indorsed by physicians, and dissimilar in every respect from any other known treatment. 
Our remedy is sure and permanent. and at end of treatment leaves patient with health entirely recovered, and 
free from all desires formerly possessing them. Correspondence strictly confidential 


ST. JAMES SOCIETY, 1181 Broadway, New York City. 


THE SECRET OF BEAUTY Etecance”” 


OUR SPECIAL DOLLAR OFFER 


We have set aside 60,000 complete treatments of Campbell's Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers 
and Fould’s Medicated Arsenic Scap for distribution to as many ladies who have not yet tried 
these exquisite remedies. 

AVE ONE DOLLAR BY READING CAREFULLY. 

For this purpose, and for sixtv days onlv from date, we will send postage free by re- 
turn mail, on receipt of ONZE DOLLAB, a full Sixty Days’ Treatment—thirty days’ treatment of 
Wafers and Gey sere treatment of Soap EMEMBER!—This is over Two Dollars’ 
worth for ONE DO: 3B! (Write now, as the price will soon return to the original figures.) 

CAMPBELL’S WAFERS are the onlv genuinc, safe and certain; and quickly produce aclear, 
smooth and delicate complexion, bright eves and graceful figure. These Wafers will not 
only cure but also prevent summer tan, freckles, sunburn, pimples, blackheads and every 
complexional defect. FOULD’S MEDICATED ARSENIC SOAP is better than all the best soaps— 
a revelation of purity and daintiness. Used with or without the Wafers. Toilet or bath. 
Large cake. These two unique peg excel and consequently cut-sell all others. They 
are essential to perfect Beauty. ll or write now, while the low dollar rate lasts. Con- 
fidential advice free. . B. FouLD, Room 44, 214 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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Creates 
a Perfect - 
Complexion 


MRS. GERVAISE GRAHAM’S 


Cucumber and Elder Flower 
CREAM 


Makes the skin as smooth, white, fine and beauti- 
ful as a baby’s skin. Cleanses thoroughly. Re- 
moves blackheads, pimples, tan, freckles and 
wrinkles, and prevents the skin from aging. 
PRICE, $1.00 

For sale by druggists, or direct; express paid. 
Send ro cents to manufacturer for sample bottle 
and book, ‘* How to be Beautiful.’’ Address 

MRs. GERVAISE GRAHAM, 

1276 Michigan Avenue, - - - - - Chicago. 
McKesson & Rossins, New York, Eastern Wholesale Agents. 


PSYCHRATISM 


Ghe New Discowery of the Age. 


THE VERNON ACADEMY 


Will Tell You All About It 
FREE OF CHARGE. 





The new discovery by Prof. ALBERT VERNON; the marvel of the 
century A knowledge of the wonderful resources of this science 
will unfold to you the secrets of success and make clear and plain 
all that has seemed so mysterious and that has been attributed to 
supernatural agency or hypnotism during past ages; you may have a 
wonderful, comprehensive, 100-page book by this gifted man by send 

g your name to us at once. Write to-day. It is absolutely 
free. Address 


VERNON ACADEMY OF MENTAL SCIENCES, 
1652 EAST AVENUE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


EUGENIE 


7 West 42d Street, near Fifth Avenue. 


SPRING ana SUMMER GOWNS 


“SHIRT WAISTS” 
Pique and Gingham Suits, Imported Models. 
Ne 


.-LATEST FRENCH MODELS IN... 
SHIRT WAISTS AND PANCY WAISTS 
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ADVERTISER 





The ordinary safety pin after a littie 
use, looks like this— 





THE 


‘STRONGHOLD’ 
SAFETY PIN 


has the point locked in the shield. 
It will neither bend, unfasten nor 
pull out. Its life, usefulness and 
safety are increased twentyfold. 


FREE SAMPLES 
Send us postal-card request, and we will 
Surnish sample of a perfect safety pin. 


OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Ct. 














DO Ata A, WANTAWATCH 


td Sans tet ceenen woot 
E itjand with and give 


care it should wear satisfaction fo 


ry of a $40. SOLID GOLD  theweuh 
i scvompanind witha 30 TEAL GUARANTEE. § ‘The cases are 
made by the most skilled workmen The move 


ment is an AM a eenaen Salen, quick 
train,and can upon wi you own one of these 
Gulp bende gy typeee ape De 
time in your possession. Just the watch for railroad men, or 
eee ae ey ee De you want « wateh of 
this character? If so, your opportunity to secure one. 
WE GIVE fF Fuad as promiun w snyone for mang 18 
pieces of our handsome jewelry for 10c. each. Simply send 
te erg Ee cokes 
Jewelry postpaid. fo! us 
eT Peet, es SOLID GOLD bd eeu We trust jon, 
Bet wuicha simply wren ut busine No cts von 
these watches simply to advertise business Ne 
advertisement. mean just what we say. You re 
ulre no capital “ab eutantven Address at 
SAFE JEWSLRY CO., 19 Warren St., New Yorn, 





Every woman may acquire 


A BEAUTIFUL FIGURE 


Without it beauty counts for nothing. 
“NOYLENE” develops your bust when all 
other preparations fail. When through experi- 
menting, try it. Established since 1888. Price, 
$2.00. A Free Samrce of Instantaneous 
Perspiration Deodorizer sent for toc. postage 
Mme. G. MARIE, Specialist, Ladies’ 
Toilet Studio, 138 W. 116th St., N. Y. 





C7 Note the TREATED side of this face 
The habit of Frowning forever cured, and 


WRINKLES REMOVED AT 
ANY AGE. 

** Anti-Wrinkle Sheets" work like magic 
while you sleep. The old should wear them 
every night until cured and the young should 
wear them occasionally, to prevent lines from 
forming. Try them and be convinced. a5 
and so cents per package. Daily demonstra- 
tions (F ‘_ coepese). 

Mme. @. RIK, Specialist, Ladies’ Toilet 
Stadio, iss ‘West 116th Street, NEW YOuK. 
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BANKING HOUSE 


OF 


J. OVERTON PAINE 


7 Wall Street, New York. 
Philadelphia Office, 435 Chestnut Street. 


* 


MONEY LOANED ON LISTED SECURITIES 


Orders executed for STOCKS, BONDS, 


COTTON, GRAIN, etc., cash or on margin. 


DAILY MARKET LETTER upon REQUEST 








ODD LOT DEPARTMENT 


Orders in this department executed for 20 shares 
and upwards for cash or on margins of 5%. 


Commission 1-16 
* 
Write for a Special Treatise on 


“TRADING IN PUTS AND CALLS” 











$110,000 XE 


CASH 
was turned over b 


us to five mining companies for 
which we acted as financial agents during the last half 
of the year 190 ‘commissions, office expenses, sal- 
aries, etc , deducted , the combined reports at their 
annual meetings on January 29 showing that there had 
been expended oa their properties nearly $6',000 ; there 
had been returned to the stockholders nearly $8,000 in 
dividends and they had in avaliable cash on hand, and 
subject to call about $35,000, with all of the 


Properties in Successful Operation, 


two of them paying regular monthly dividends three 
times greater than savings banks’ or mortgage rates of 
interest, and their stock entirely withdrawn from the 
market and not obtainable except from some fortunate 
stockholder, the other three rapidly approaching a 
dividend ps ayin basis, with all of the properties in ex- 
cellent physical condition and not a single dissatisfied 
stockholder in any one of the five companies. 


Prospectuses ef successful mining prop- 
erties which we make a opociatsr. tas Enores 
neering 


bout 
as of 


P esusaal 
rofits, together with bee: fetal we 
selves,”’ giving in derail our p 

eoceriag the excessive p _ 
Veostments with the aie tors, 
matied free to any one Yoccseued on app 
cation. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & COMPANY, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
66 Broadway and 17 New St., New York. 
[ Qew eland—Cuyahoga Building. 
|B oston—LInternational Trust Co. Bldg 
BRANCHES. ‘ Philadelphia Betz ding. 
| Chicago—Fisher tuildin 
(St. Louis—Security Building 


Build 


SE7 


VERTISER 


$2,000,000 PER YEAR 


IN DIVIDENDS 


THIS IS WHAT THE 


Minnie Gulch Mining and Tunnel Co. 
(OF COLORADO), 


will do when the mine is producing to its full 
capacity. We the 
largest mine in the State. Now working 60 men; 
producing nearly 1oo tons of pay ore per day; 
expect within 18 months to produce 600 tons per 
day, at a net profit of $6,000 per day. 
Company own 1,500 





are now considered second 


This 
acres in the best section of 
have $700,000 cash guaranteed in 
and output will go to 


Colorado; 
the 


dividend fund. 


treasury, all the 


This is the greatest offering at 25 cents per 
share, par value $1.00 per share, made to the 
public this year. Jnvestigate, write or call per- 
for prospectus and particulars. 
investment 


sonally This is a 


come, and holds 
great inducement to the most conservative. 


CURRAN & PETELER, 


Fiscal Agents, 309 Broadway, New York. 


1877 For 23 Years 1900 
we have successfully treated all forms of 


CANCER 


Tumors and other new growths except those in the stom- 
ach, other abdominal organs and the Thoracic Cavity 


Without the Use of the Knife. 


As a logical result of our success 


The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


has, from a humble beginning, become the largest and 
most elegantly appointed private institution in the world 
for the treatment of a special class of diseases, and has 
norivals. It is conducted by a graduate of standing in 
the Regular School of Medicine, and upon a strictly ethical 
and professional basis. Any physician who desires to 
investigate our method of treatment will be entertained 
as our guest. 


All Physicians are Cordially Invited. 


U 


safe for years to 





ym receipt of a description of any case of Cancer 
or umor we will mail, prepaid and securely sealed, 
THE MOST VALUABLE AND COMPREHENSIVE 
TREATISE ever published on this special subject, and 
will give you an opinion as to what can be accomplished 
by our method of treatment. 

“We do not print testimonials, but can, by permission, 
refer you to former patients whom we have successfully 
treated, that were similarly afflicted. 


Drs. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
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SWART SE/ 


FOBS 


FASHIONABLE 


FREE 


This handsome watch fob, 
with your monogram gold plat 
ed, will be sent you free on 
receipt of your subscription to 


Coach aw Saddle 


for one year. Each monogram 
is cut separately and the fob is 
of the best black patent leather 
This offer is m ade to ac quaint 


Borse Fanciers, Polo Players, 


Bunters, Equestrians and 
Owners of Private Stables with 


COACH and SADDLE, 


the biggest and best illustrated 
monthly for all who like fine 
horses. Send the subscription 
price, $2 a year, writing the in- 
itials of your name plainly, and 
the fob will be sent to you at 
once, 


Coach and Saddle Pub. Oo., 


1505 Marquette Bidg., Chicago. 


~ CONSTIPATION 





Se 5 


O° POSITIVELY CURED 


No Drugs. No Medicines. 


No Apparatus. 

A treatment without the use of Laxatives, Aperient 
Waters or any Drugs or Medicines. Your case may 
be of long standin, but my treatment, which is 
inexpensive, will Cl!) RE YOU PERMANENTLY 
WITHOUT FAIL. 


QP "Thousands Have Been Cured. 
BRAIN WORKERS, people of Sedentary Occupations, 


LADIES who live mostly pow momma TRAVELING 
MEN and toall who suffer from Constipation 


STOP USING DRUGS 


The outcome will prove fatal. 

















Appendicitis, Piles, Inflammation of the 
Bowels, Typhoid Fever, Kidney Troubles 
and a score of other ills result from Constipation. 


A request from you will bring free by mail positive 
proof that Constipation and all attending ills can be 
cured speedily, absolutely, permanently, by this 
exclusive system which I have perfected after 17 
years of study and practice. 


DR. M. H. BERRY, 
332-334 Good Block, Des Moines, lowa. 














IDVERTISER 


The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


The Standard for 
Gentlemen. 


ALWAYS EASY. 


The Name “‘ BOSTON 
“SRE GARTER” is stamped 


on every loop. 
The . 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


«_CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg— 
never Slips, tears nor unfastens. 


fe Every Pair Warranted. 
“<4 SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
. 2 Sample Pair, Silk 50¢, Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers 


. 
_— ie -_— 








AS WELL AS 


ee 


RHEUMATISM 
ANDGOUT CURE 


Greatest of all 
Remedies. 


ONE BOTTLE 


WILL CURE YOU. 


Hitt Meoicine Co. 
40 East 19th St., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Skin | of } Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIPIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth- 
Patches, Rash and Skin diseases, and every 
blemish on beauty, and defies detection. On 
its virtues it has stood the test of 53 years; 
no other has, and is so harmless 
we taste it to be sure it is properly 
made. Accept no counterfeit of 
similar name. The distinguished 
ir. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of 
the Aaut fon (a patient): “As you 
AY /adies will use them, / recommend 
*‘Gouraud'’s Cream’ as the least 
harmful of all the skin prepara- 
tions.” One bottle will last «ix months, 
using it every day GOURATI’S 
POUDRE SURTILE remeves superfia- 
ous hair «ithent injury te the skin. 
= T. Hopkins, Prop'r, a7 Gt. Jones 
N. Y. For sale by all Druggists 
and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 

yut the U. S., Canadas and Europe. 








SMART SEI 


ADVERTISER 


Pabst beer 





YES, | INCH 


1000 
Test: moNtALs 


PATENTED 


athlete. For men, women and children. 


THE HERCULES CLUB CO.,, Room 


IN | MONTH 


CAN BE ENLARGED 1 INCH and strengthened 
50 PER CENT in ONE MONTH by using the 
HERCULES GRADUATED GYMNASTIC 
CLUB and STRENGTH TESTER 5 Minutes 
each day. It will develop and strengthen the 
arms, shoulders, chest, back, waist and hips in less 
than one-quarter of the time required by any other 
method, with or without apparatus. It induces 
sound slumber, rids you of rheumatism, writer’s 
cramp, constipation and indigestion. Makes the 
brain active and the complexion clear. The club 
can be used by the weak man and the strongest 





Write for descriptive pamphiet and price-list to 


, 16 South Street, Boston, Mass. 





ELECTRO-VAPOR 


aeons 


20th CE 


uSiv 


NTURY 


ly at the 
hey are ele -gantly finish 

PULLY GUARANTEED. Sto 

Launch this year Send ro cents for handsome erp wt { an 

Yachts, w Boats, Canc 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., Box T, Racine, Wis. 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


One in each town to “ ont eae 
\\ sample 1901 Bicycle MAKES 


1901 Models, | $10 to $18 


"99 & "OO Models, high grade, $7 to$i2. 
500 Second-hand Wheels 


Order r 





all — and models, good as new, 
$8 to @ Great Factory Clearing 
pa at oni factory cost. We ship 
nywhere on approval and ten days 

trial without a centin advance 
EARN A BICYCLE distribut 
ing Catalogues for us. We have a 
wonderful proposition to Agents for 
Write at once for our Bargain 





confidential 


Also Pimples, Freckles, Wrinkles 
DR. 1, BOBINSON, Dept. P, 512 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y. 


901 
List and Special Offer Address Dept. 177L 
Superfluous Hair, et Examina 
1 j93 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicazo 
tion blank free. Correspondence 
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Delicate diners will feel reassured in eating and drinking freely as White Rock 
counteracts overindulgence and removes the causes for regret next morning. 


If unable to be supplied by your dealer please advise 


WHITE ROCK MINERAL SPRING COMPANY. WAUKESHA, WIS, 








SMART SET ADVERTISER 


The Overland Limited—the Lux- 
urious Every-day Train to Califor- 


nia, leaves Chicago 6.30 p. m., via 


Chicago & North-Western, 
Union Pacific, 
Southern Pacific 
Railways. 


The best of everything is provided. 


All agents sell tickets via this route. 


Send for illustrated booklet “California.” 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES. 


461 Broadway - WNew York 435 Vine St., - Cincinnati 
601 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 507 Smithfield St., Pittsburg 
368 Washington 8t., Boston 234 Superior 8t., Cleveland 
301 Main 8t., - - Buffalo 17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark St., Chicago 2 King St. East, Toronto, Ont. 





SMART SET ADWERTISER 


Personally endorsed by 


54 U.S. Senators’ Wives, 
Countess Cassini, 
Baroness Hengelmuller, 
Mrs. (General) Miles, 
Mrs. (Admiral) Sampson, 


and many other women of equal prom- 
inence, making the strongest and most 
convincing endorsement ever given 
to a soap. 


ld be made purer, 
any other 

U © toilet or bath 
yet the price is 


Only 5° 


Made by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago. 
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HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


UPON THE SPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED ‘TWIN-SCREW CRUISING YACHT 


‘“‘Prinzessin Victoria Luise” 


First | To ENGLAND, IRELAND and SCOTLAND 
Cruise Leaving Hamburg [May 23d, 1901 


ITINERARY— Southampton, Queenstown (Lakes of Killarney, etc.), Kingstown, Belfast ‘Giant’s 
Causeway), Oban, lona, Staffa, Portree, Stornoway, Aberdeen, Dundee, Leith (Edinburgh, Glasgow), 
Harwich and Hamburg. Ample time will be allowed at all ports of call to visit all inland points of interest. 
Duration of trip, 2x days. ates from $137.50 per adult upward. 


Secondand | To NORWAY and the NORTH CAPE 
Third Cruise Leaving Hamburg July 2d and July 25th 
ITINERARY .—Hoivarde, Hardangerfjord, Odde, Molde, Romsdaisfjord, Veblungsnaes, Trondhjem, 
Tromsoe, Hammerfest, North Cape, Lofoten Islands, Digermulen, Vestfjord, Geirangerfjord, Maraak, 
Joerundtjord, Sognefjord, Gudvangem, Stalheimskley, Bergen, and Hamburg. Duration of trip, 18 days. 
Rates from $177.50 per adult, upward. 
Fourth To the BALTIC and the Principal Cities of NOR- 
Grades WAY, SWEDEN, RUSSIA, and DENMARK 
Leaving Hamburg August 18th, 1901 
ITINERARY includes world-famous Trotihattafalle near Gothenburg, Stockholm, St. Petersburg (Mos- 
cow), etc., etc. Duration of trip, a2 days. Rates from §:50.00 upward. 
Special | By the Twin-Screw Express S.S. ‘‘ AUGUSTE VICTORIA” Leaving New 
Cruise York June 20th, and Hamburg July 4th for 


NORWAY, THE NORTH CAPE and SPITZBERGEN 


Tour through the Fjords of Norway (with their matchless mountain scenery) to the North Cape and 
Spitzbergen, where may be beheld the glorious phenomenon of the sun shining at midnight. 
Duration of cruise, Hamburg to Hamburg, 22 days. Rates, from $150.00 upward. 


| 





TL 
In reference to connecting steamers from New York | Also for( Plymouth (London)) By Twin-Screw 
for the cruises of the yacht starting from Hamburg, and | Regular to Cherbourg (Paris) >» Express and Pas- 
further information apply to Sailings { and Hamburg ) senger Steamers 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


35 & 37 Broadway, New York 159 Randolph Street, Chicago 1229 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
70° State Street, Boston 106 N. Broadway, St. Louis ~ 401 California St., San —s 
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ED. PINAUD'S 


Most Exquisite Perfumes. 
VIOLETTE REINE, 
BRIS ADE LAS PAMPAS, 
FRENCH CARNATION PINK, 


One drop of these perfumes contains the 
fragrance of a bouquet of freshly cut flowers. 





Conadisvor apen resin tee 
@ full size bottie (4 ox.) rab ho 
sent by mail, pri 

ED. PINAUD’S 
IMPORTATION OFFICE, 


46 East 14th Street, 
New York City. 


ED, PINAUD’S 
EAU DE QUININE HAIR TONIC. 


The Best Hair Restorer. A Positive Dandruff Cure. 











ED. PINAUD’S 


VIOLETTE DE PARME TOILET WATER. 
Most Exquisite for the Bath and Atomizer. 
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